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Fratricide on the Railways 


HE most significant feature of the railway strike is that the 


Fratricide on the Railways. « . + 833 public is becoming very angry about it. The most important 

Nettles to Grasp » + + ¢ 2 2 © 834 point for a newspaper to emphasise is that the public is quite . 

Brazil in the Red. » + + + + + 837 — fight todo so. The cause of the present national emergency, the cause a 
[HE ELECTION OF 1955 _ for which thousands may be thrown out of work, is nothing 5 

Why the Consérvatives Woet...-s + gq. Mase inspiring than a quarrel between two unions. In this quarrel, 


public sympathy originally lay with the leaders of the Associated 


NOTES OF THE WEEK Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen, who have been 
Back to Trouble; Labour’s Choice ; Satellite demanding extra rewards for skill and responsibility. They have now 
Eyes on Belgrade; Food on Khrushchev's forfeited this sympathy by pursuing their reasonable demand with 
Mind: Mediation and Frustration; State of ka: intl or eg 
Emerzency: Mr Strydom and the Optimists;  Umreasonable rigidity and stubborn indifference to the public interest. 
Red Light in Berlin; The Communist Case They have refused to modify in the smallest degree the claim that was 
for Bases ; Results om the Screen ; The Stigma —_— rejected by the railways tribunal and by the Transport Commission. 
of Insanity; Forecast for North Africa; An Th ill 7 . oo" 4 : 
Omen from Victoria; Odyssey for Sea ey will not discuss the commission’s counter proposals, which would 
Lawyers ; Justice in Djakarta. 843 have given their more responsible members even more than they’ 
BOOKS . . se. « « ee « 8ge asked. Worst of all, they have refused to meet the National Union of 
Railwaymen-in order to seek agreement on the differentials between 
\MERICAN SURVEY the locomotive men and other railwaymen. One has the impression 
Military Cross Currents. . . + + 855 that they would rather have less pay in the absolute, provided only that 
Desegregation By Degrees ; Ford’s Package; the guards and signalmen continue to have less still. 
Chains of Command ; Eiquaey <stumee.s mar The obstinacy is all on the unions’ side. The Transport Com- 
and Bears in Congress; Aluminium—Feast or Las eo 
Famine ? ; Shorter Notes. mission has shown that it is prepared to pay more to the more 


responsible locomotiye men, and there is no reason to suppose that it 

THE WORLEY) e 7? would not be prepared-to make corresponding adjustments in the pay 
What Kind of Wehrmacht? . . . 861 of the top-grade signalmen and others, provided that were the end of 
Japan on the Brink; Home Thoughts for the matter. What it cannot do indefinitely (and has been doing for too 
sae Norway ‘Takes to Steel; Scripts Jong already) is to stand by while the unions play leap-frog with their 
oa aa basic rates ; and it must break the habit of regular capitulation to the 
THE BUSINESS WORLD threat of strikes. There can be only one way out of the impasse. The 
two unions must first agree among themselves on the kind of wage 
structure that they want, and must then jointly approach the Transport 
Commission. After that, the commission must ensure that any settle- 


Forcign Money in London. . . . 867 
Th Devaluation of Skill . + + . 869 


BUSINESS NOTES ment which it offers will aid, instead of hinder, the very necessary 
S \gainst the Strike ; Markets After the | redeployment of the labour force on the railways. 
lec On the Right Track ? ; Reserves Un- Neither of these steps is going to be easy. To call for inter-union 


Omens for Output; One-sided a as . : . 
Squeeze; News about Oil; World  2°e0tations is to ask the craft union to walk into the parlour of the 


Bank's Stake in Italy; Between Seasons in  imdustrial union, which would like to devour it and with which it has 
Wheat; Course of Commodities ; Prospects for © been carrying on a feud for nearly half a century. To say that 
Unde Preece y Se te : ae Pee the Transport Commission must keep its eye on the long-term conse- 
in Juve; Skirmish in Softwood; Shorter Note. quences of any settlement is to say that it should adhere to its proposals 
sh 870 _ for paying more to those who drive trains than to those who merely 

COMPANY NOTES AND SECURITY shunt them ; and the objection to such classification of trains and duties 

PRICES. , gue 879 is at present the one common ground between the two unions. 

STATISTICS. 2g pete ee ee But the unions should recognise the situation in which their long 
bickering has now embroiled them. There is no way of banning strikes 

Registered as a Newspaper. Entered as Second Class Mat M a democratic country, but there are many ways of gradually loading 


Matter t the New Y 'N.Y., Post 


«s Second Class Mail, Post Office Dense: Guuthorised tthe scales against strikers. There are traditions about strike-breaking 
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that can be altered and privileges that can be withdrawn 
from unions who reject arbitration. The only circum- 
stance in which a Government—and especially a 
Conservative Government—would be tempted to start 
to move along this road would be if public opinion 
moved first, and moved a long way ahead of it. There 
could be no greater incentive to public opinion to move 
than the present futile, irresponsible and wildly 


Nettles To Grasp 


her general election has its surprises, and last 
week’s chief surprise was that the much-calculated 
“swing” never materialised. It is impossible to 
establish by figures that any electors who voted Labour 
in 1951 swung over to the Conservatives this time. Both 
parties lost votes ; and though, in the country as a whole 
Labour lost many more than the Conservatives, they 
held their strength relatively well where their marginal 
seats were in danger. The result is that the margin of 
67 seats in the House of Commons between the two 
major parties is less than could have been expected, on 
the basis of past experience, from the margin of 900,000 
in the total vote. 

Except perhaps to the party managers, this is not a 
matter for regret. Indeed, to have a majority of about 
60 over all comers is just about the best position for a 
Government to be in. It has enough votes to be sure 
of its control of the House, but not so many that it does 
not feel impelled to work for victory next time by a 
positive programme. On the other hand, the result of 
the election gives some hope to Labour for next time, 
together with a clear warning that irresponsibility will 
not be rewarded by the electors. It is the right mixture 
of the carrot and the stick for both parties. 

From the public’s point of view, the essential thing— 
and the great gain—is that at last the long deadlock is 
broken. For the first time for ten years, the country has 
a government securely in office with at least two years 
before it will feel the shadow of another election falling 
across it. When the Conservative government took 
office in 1951 (in, admittedly, much more difficult 
circumstances than the present) it was quick off the 
mark in some acts of administration (notably in mone- 
tary policy), but painfully slow in others, while in its 
parliamentary programme it let many opportunities pass. 
This time there should not be any hesitation, and 


week’ s issue of es Sicetiuilae’ we i 


had to reduce its size. 


| 
Normal issues will || 
be resumed after the railw ay strike is settled. se 
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unpopular stoppage. Do the leaders of the two railway 
unions—neither of whom is a hothead nor an agitator, 
and both of whom have for so long used the weapon of 
strike threats without actually implementing them— 
really want to set these forces in motion ? [i not, let 
them come together, discuss the wages structure and 
avert further hardship to their members — as well 2s 
disaster to the railways and the nation. 


Ministers, if they are wise, will already be thinking of 
three Queen’s Speeches ; not only of one to open a short 
“tidying up ” session of the new Parliament from now 
until the summer recess, but of another, which should 
be much fuller of meat, to open the new session in 
October, and yet another for October, 1956. It is by the 
work of the two full sessions, 1955-56 and 1956-57, 
that the Eden Government will make, or fail to make, 
its mark on history. 

It would be absurd to try to forecast in any detail the 
contents of this two-year programme. But it may be 
useful to list some of the things that will have to be 
done in those two years or not at all. This is not to 
incite Ministers to fly in the face of public opinion. No 
democratic government ought (at least in theory) ever to 
do things of which the public will not approve. But 
there are at all times certain necessary things that will 
never get done unless there is time for them to show 
their merits before the vote is taken. And there are also 
certain other necessary things that excite momentary 
protest and are then promptly forgotten. It is in the 
early sessions of a parliament that the golden oppor- 
tunities for constructive statesmanship occur. 


Three Tasks Abroad 


The forefront of foreign affairs is filled with the 
prospect of talks “ at the summit ” with the Russians. 
There is, unfortunately, more than a flavour of 
electioneering about the stage management, and the 
trouble about things that are done mainly for electoral 
purposes is that they do, after all, leave some commit- 
ment behind when the election is over. Sir Anthony 
Eden and Mr Macmillan are now committed not merely 
to holding the talks, but to an attempt to wring success 
out of them. There is, of course, nothing against this— 
provided that the commitment they have given to the 
British public’s propensity for wishful thinking does not 
turn out to be more binding than their commitment to 
their own sense of realities. After the last election, Mr 
Macmillan found himself committed to doing some- 
thing that he knew was foolish—building houses more 
quickly and more cheaply than was good for the 
economy. This time it is to be hoped that he and his 
party will be able to forget the clamour of the hustings 
enough to remember the real, long-term interest of the 
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British people—which lies, Heaven knows, in realising a 
peaceful understanding with the Russians, but also in 
not being deceived by any false dawns. The Prime 
Minister too will need to remind himself daily of the 
need for a stiff backbone. His unequalled experience 
of diplomacy and his talents as a “ fixer” might turn 
out to be disadvantages, if he allows Mr Molotov (who 
is equally experienced) to draw him, in eager pursuit of 
, settlement, out of alignment with Britain’s allies. 
Ministers should not be afraid to go slowly and to build 
firmly, however many barbed supplementaries are 
-hrown at them in the House of Commons. 


* 


Perhaps, by a striking change, Far Eastern issues may 
now be the less critical for Anglo-American unity. It 
has for several months been getting more apparent that 
the time is almost ripe for a meeting of minds between 
the British and American Governments. The Foreign 
Office and the State Department have never been nearly 
as far apart as, for domestic political reasons in each 
country, they have been compelled to pretend to be. 
These domestic preoccupations are now very much less, 
and it may be possible before long to close the gap in 
the alliance of the free nations. This does not mean, of 
course, that the British public, now that it cannot vote 
for another four or five years, is to be tied to the Ameri- 
can chariot (though it will be so represented from every 
fellow-travelling platform). In point of fact, it is 
American opinion which is in the course of making the 
larger transition, and is coming round to something 
much closer to the British view, and there is still more 
work to be done by British negotiators in bringing the 
Americans to an understanding of the position of the 
uncommitted Asian countries. But if there is to be 
agreement there will have to be concessions from both 
sides, and the chief concession that will be required 
from the British will be a willingness to join (possibly 
under the egis of the United Nations) in a guarantee 
that the present status of Formosa shall not be changed, 
r the right of its people eventually to decide their own 
government denied, by force. As this will involve 
defining one of the circumstances in which Britain would 
find itself compelled to fight the Chinese Communists, 
it will not be universally popular in this country (for all 
that Mr Attlee’s announced policy for Formosa is, in its 
implications, very similar). It is to be hoped that 
Ministers will nevertheless feel emboldened to go ahead. 


* 


_ A third topic may be mentioned under the general 
ead of foreign affairs. This is the integration of 
Western Europe—a subject in which Mr Macmillan has 


in the past shown a real personal interest. That Western 


European Union has at last come to birth is a matter for 
satisfaction. But nobody should think that it leaves the 
movement for European unity in a satisfactory state. 
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The two great objectives remain—to raise the standards 
of living in a highly populated industrial complex ; and 
to knit the new Germany so firmly into the fabric of 
a western, fiberal, democratic community that it will 
never again have the wish, or the ability, to escape into 
militarism or tyranny. In rejecting the federal approach 
to these problems, the British Government has always 
professed its keen desire to help with alternative solu- 
tions. Western European Union is only the most formal 
of beginnings with that task; Mr Macmillan has an 
opportunity, and a duty, to make further progress. 


Four Tasks at Home 


The success of the economic policy that has been 
pursued since Mr Butler went to the Treasury was one 
of the great Tory arguments at the election. There can, 
therefore, be no question of any change in its main 
principles. The task of the next few years is to press 
on with the construction of the “ two-decker ” economy 
—a firm base of welfare and social justice to ensure that 
no citizen is deprived of his economic and social rights, 
with a superstructure of the greatest possible freedom 
for enterprise and efficiency. More of the same as 
before should be the main prescription—and if as much 
can be accomplished in each of the next five years as 
in each of the last three, any thought of turning back- 
wards to the “ planned ” sterility of the siege economy 
will be out of the question. 

But it is possible to identify four groups of ques- 
tions in which action will be called for before the 
summer of 1957. The first—inevitably it stands first at 
the present moment—is the nexus that links prices, 
wages and industrial disputes. Given the facts of parlia- 
mentary democracy, of full employment and of free 
trade unions, it would doubtless be a counsel of perfec- 
tion to urge the Government to bring the long-continued 
fall in the value of money to a complete stop. Certainly 
nobody in his senses would want inflation to be suc- 
ceeded by such a deflation as would slow down the rapid 
rise in production of recent years. But because these 
things are true, it is not enough to shrug the shoulders 
and accept a rapid and continuous rise in prices as a 
necessary part of economic progress. In the last three 
years the cost of living has risen by 8 per cent in this 
country, while it has. remained virtually stationary in 
the United States (which also has virtually full employ- 
ment and free trade unions) and—what is perhaps more 
directly significant—it has remained stationary in Ger- 
many too. Wages have been, and are, rising more 
rapidly here than in either of the other two countries. 

There is nothing unreasonable or impossible in the 
requirement that the vicious circle of rising prices and 
rising wages should at least be slowed down. To do it 
will require an imaginative combination of economic 
and political action. First, and most obviously, it will 
be right to keep a tight rein on the supply and price of 
credit. There should be no hasty reduction of Bank 
Rate. On the political side, something will have to be 
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done to discourage the purely factious, internecine 
labour dispute, of which the present strike by the 
engine drivers is a prime example. This is perhaps 
the exceptional field where even a Government that 
comes straight from victory at the polls—and especially 
a Conservative government—will be well advised not to 
get ahead of public opinion. But that is no reason why 
the public should not be given the information that it 
needs to form its own judgment. If irresponsibilities 
like the present continue, a time will come when even 
the British public will lose its patience and demand that 
some limits be put upon the present complete freedom 
of the trade unions to do as they like. That will be a 
testing time for the Government, and it will then have 
no chance of being allowed to distinguish between the 
legitimate and the illegitimate use of the strike weapon 


unless it begins now to help the public to tell the one 
from the other. 


* 


The second group of economic problems are those 
that cluster around the process by which a community 
increases its wealth-creating capacity; they are the 
problems of change and progress. Mr Butler has popu- 
larised the slogan of “ investing in success °—and it is 
a good slogan, provided that the investment is in fact 
successful in producing more wealth. If the target of a 
doubling of the standard of living in twenty-five years 
is to be hit, there will have to be a more effective use 
of the community’s savings than at present. For 
example, far too much of the nation’s savings is still 
being withheld from productive use because it is pre- 
empted for houses—for houses which would not be 
needed if they were not made so artificially cheap. 
Ministers know perfectly well that the Rent Acts and 
the housing subsidies are, taken together, by far the most 
damaging distortion in the British economy today. 
Hitherto they have not felt able to admit it in public ; 
but now they can. Not only could capital be liberated, 
but the housing problem would be solved, long before 
the next election, if the Cabinet will have the courage 
to face the temporary odium of letting the price of 
houses, new and old, rise towards their economic level. 
It would be the story of the food subsidies all over 
again, of immediate complaints and ultimate applause. 
It is hard to think of a more direct test of the Govern- 
ment’s economic statesmanship. 

Apart from thus increasing the volume of capital 
available for productive uses, the Government would 
be well advised to see that public investment pro- 
grammes, with their first lien on the supply, do not take 
too much. There has long been a suspicion that elec- 
tricity is taking more capital than it would need if its 
pricing policies were more economic, and the renewed 
trouble on the railways must inevitably increase doubts 
about the wisdom of sinking so much new capital in an 
industry that apparently gives itself so little chance of 
making it pay. The road programme, on the other hand, 
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which had an air of improvisation, might well }, 
speeded up ; there is very little doubt that it wil] pay 
for itself many times over, if it is considered (as it shoulg 
be) in relation to the yield of taxes on petrol and moto, 
vehicles and to the earnings of the motor industry 
“Paying for itself” is not perhaps the only criterion 
of an investment project. But it is much the mog 
important, and it demands greater attention, par: icularly 
in relation to the plans of public bodies. 

Monopoly and restriction are the enemies of rapid 
progress fully as much as inadequate savings or 
unbalanced investment. Perhaps, after decades of 
official encouragement of monopoly, the climate of 
opinion is beginning to change. Certainly it is a neces- 
sary part of the current philosophy of the Tories 
that it should change, as there cannot be any rapid 
advance without a much more flexible and competitive 
economy. The first test of the strength of Ministers’ 
resolution on this point will come with the forthcoming 
report of the Monopolies Commission on some of the 
general effects of restrictive practices. 


* 


, ‘Taxation is the next field where early action is called 
for. Mr Butler will soon have the assistance of the 
report of the Radcliffe Commission (it is understood 
that the majority report has been ready for some time, 
but that a minority have been taking their time in dis- 
senting). There are some large injustices, as between 
one class of taxpayer and another, still remaining in the 
system of direct taxation. But the primary need for fiscal 
reform is to adapt a system which has grown haphazard 
under the twin pressures of war and inflation to a 
modern industrial community, and in particular to 
lessen or remove the obstacles that it puts in the way 
of the incentives to effort, to thrift and to enterprise. 
When the matter is looked at from this angle, there 
should not be any difficulty in identifying the places 
where relief would do most good to the national 
economy. One would be relief to the higher earned 
incomes ; the other would be some reduction in the fan- 
tastically heavy burden of taxation that is levied on the 
“ploughed back” earnings of companies. Surtax- 
payers and company reserves will, not be popular 
recipients ; but they are the cases in which it can be 
said with assurance (with virtual certainty in the first 
case) that any “ sacrifice ” of revenue would be quickly 
recouped. 

Direct taxation is not the only sort that needs to be 
scrutinised. The Purchase Tax was from the star‘ ill- 
conceived (far too much attention was paid to adminis- 
trative convenience, and far too little to ac‘ual 
commercial effect) and an effort should be made to sce 


_whether it cannot be replaced by a simpler general 


excise. Nor (to return to direct taxation) should ‘he 
excellent work of the second Millard Tucker Com- 
mittee or pensions for the self-employed be ignored any 
longer. 
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»roup of economic questions that will have 
ated at once is the international group. 
» have direct industrial repercussions. The 
- election in Lancashire, though perhaps 
not all t ‘cd Woolton hoped for, should have been 
at least igh to convince Ministers that they were 
wise not ‘0 go further in offering protection as a solution 
to the cotton industry’s troubles. Perhaps it takes more 
Conservatives to resist suggestions for pre- 
cular interests than anything else they are 
to do—and to reduce the protection of 
riculture is the most difficult of all. But 
he reminder that they need to keep con- 
stantly re their eyes is that they are staking their 
future, aod the country’s, on a general philosophy of 
expansion whose chances of success are reduced by 
every measure that encourages or perpetuates an un- 
Y » of resources. 
But ternational economic problem that is nearest 
the ¢ of the stage at the moment is the much 
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liscus id little understood one of convertibility for 
terli - Continent apparently expects an early and 
decisive announcement that will substantially liberate 
ster! , the present restrictions on its use. If so, 
the ¢ nt is likely to be disappointed. This is not 
to sa here is likely to be any backsliding ; that 


Brazil in 


- ' Brazilian jungle powerful wildcats sometimes 

get tangled helplessly in the creepers and lianas. 
Then the ants*and flies can finish them off at their cruel 
leist The same defeat of strength, paralysed and 
re piecemeal, sometimes seems to characterise 
Brazil itself. Larger than the United States, it is a land 
of great natural wealth and may be destined, towards 
the f this century, to become one of the centres of 
gravity of the world’s population. But its political and 
economic structure labours under a heritage of crisis 
which historians date back to the 1850s, and there is 
little relation between Brazil’s inherent wealth and its 
standard of living or place in world affairs. The physical 
reals of the country underline this paradox : ultra- 
modern cities on and near the Atlantic shore ; but 
behind them the grasslands and jungles, in whose clear- 
ings Indians with large hats and small pumps refuel 
mail-planes. . 

O! ihe difficulties besetting Brazil, the political ones 
are at this time the most dramatic. Many Brazilians 
look to the October presidential elections, in the hope 
‘iat they will resolve doubts that have perplexed the 
‘ountcy since the overthrow of the Vargas regime. But 
wacther these elections will produce a government 
capable of restoring confidence, or even take place free 
‘onl interference, remains to be seen. Two contradic- 
“ty tendencies underlie Brazilian politics : with its 
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also would run counter to the Government’s whole 
philosophy. But the uncertainty of domestic politics 
was only one of the reasons for a cautious and gradual 
approach, and the others still remain. So far as “ non- 
resident current-account sterling” (that is, pounds 
acquired by foreigners, not as a result of capital trans- 
actions, but in current trade) is concerned, it is already 
almost fully convertible de facto. The questions at 
issue are, firstly, whether the de facto ability to convert 
these pounds into dollars shall become a de jure right 
with a promise that it shall not be withdrawn ; and, 
secondly, whether the promised conversion shall also 
be at a promised fixed rate of exchange. These are 
matters too complex for adequate discussion at the end 
of a long article. But both of them boil down to this: 
are our economic affairs sufficiently well in hand that 
we can be quite sure of getting out of any future 
balance-of-payments crisis without recourse to restric- 
tion of payments or to changes in the exchange rate ? 
That is a question that it may be possible to answer 
with assurance when progress has been made with the 
other matters that have been discussed in this article. 
To answer it with a bold affirmative now might 
show something more than the courage and decisiveness 
that can be expected of Ministers after an election. 
Events might still prove it more reckless than realistic. 


the Red 


large body of partially illiterate and poor farmers and 
labourers, with its urgent need for centralisation and 
strong army tradition, Brazil would seem a classical 
setting for autocracy, on the military pattern, so common 
in Latin America. But it possesses a liberal middle 
class, whose views have so far been followed by the 
army, and the country is so intensely regional in outlook 
as to weaken the role of the central administration. 

These conflicting tendencies are both at work in the 
presidential campaign now getting under way. Although 
the suicide of President Vargas caused only minor dis- 
orders, the image of a strong leader basing his power on 
the affection of the underprivileged still looms large. 
At least two important figures are seeking to usé it in 
the present election. Sr Kubitschek, an ex-governor of 
the State of Minas Gerais, is leading the Social Demo- 
crats (SPD) in a campaign inspired by the techniques 
and ideas of the Vargas regime. The saine is true in an 
even more radical degree of Sr Goulart, who served as 
Minister of Labour under Vargas and inspired the 
famous doubling of minimum wages that brought on 
the final crisis of the Vargas system. 

Sevéral other candidates are also in the field. A 
dissident faction of the SPD, supported by President 
Café Filho, has nominated Sr Lins, ex-governor of the 
State of Pernambuco. More important is the newly 
announced candidacy of General Tavora, formerly the 
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head of the presidential military household and a man 
respected for his integrity. But the attitude of 
the army remains the factor of uncertainty. Leading 
military figures have let it be known that a regime 
including Sr Goulart would not be acceptable, and 
this has aroused speculation as to whether the 
army might impose the re-election of the present 
government and disband Congress, creating a 
constitutional dictatorship somewhat on the model of 
Venezuela. If, on the other hand, it looked as if General 
Tavora could win a fair election, the army might choose 
to let matters take their course. 


* 


Although political uncertainties momentarily over- 
shadow Brazil, the country’s fundamental illness is 
economic. A mixture of inflation, under-production and 
lack of flexibility in export, has poisoned Brazil’s mone- 
tary system, which is now dangerously near the edge of 
collapse. The rate of inflation continues with a monthly 
increase of nearly 1,000 million cruzeiros in the note 
issue, the cost of living is rising incessantly and has 
doubled since 1948, and Brazil’s balance of payments 
Situation is progressing from serious to desperate. 

The collapse of Brazil’s coffee market is the most 
widely known symptom of the general crisis. At the 
turn of the century, Brazil’s aiinual export averaged 12.5 
million bags out of a world total of 16.5 million ; at 
present it supplies only 11 million out of a total of 33. 
If the decline is to be blamed on any one thing it is 
on the policy of alternating between restriction of 
exports in the interest of high prices and sudden 
dumpings on a hostile market. The Coffee Institute has 
suspended purchases at the official minimum price for 
the remainder of the 1954-55 season. Such a step forces 
exporters to find their own price-level and discourages 
growers. But it is politically dangerous and the govern- 
ment has already promised that support buying will be 
resumed in the 1955-6 season. One line of solution 
involves the kind of international coffee price stabilisa- 
tion agreement already concluded with Colombia, but 
the only long-term answer is a recognition by Brazil 
that it must look to other exports to achieve prosperity. 

At the root of Brazil’s difficulties are the fantastic 
commercial arrears that threaten its foreign trade with 
extinction. At the end of 1954, Brazil owed some $2 
billion and only the intervention of the Export-Import 
Bank and the International Monetary Fund enabled it 
to Meet urgent interest payments. The gold and dollar 
reserves of the Bank of Brazil, which still amounted to 
$322.4 million at the end of 1953, fell to $104.2 million 
in 1954 and what little increase there has since been in 
gold holdings is entirely absorbed as security for the 
five-year $200 million emergency loan granted by 
American banks in November. _ Brazil’s commercial 
_ debt towards Britain, Germany, France and Japan has 
risen constantly and in the first case has virtually halted 
trade. Even Germany, which has always been willing to 
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give Brazil the benefit of numerous doubts jn exchange 
for long-range political and commercial advantages 
found itself saddled with a bad debt of $34 million » 
the end of March. 

Instead of facing the cold truth that it will have t 
restrict imports and step up production and exports 
Brazil has preferred to live in a carnival of inflation ang 
emergency dollar loans given by the United States fo 
obvious strategic reasons. Imports have been rising 
continually under the pressure of speculative buying 

Many complex monetary schemes—including the 
entire system of exchange certificate auctions and goy. 
ernment-regulated premiums on foreign currencies 
have been devised to meet the balance of payments 
crisis. The new Minister of Finance is known to oppose 
the export bonus system and is thought to favour a re- 
turn to freer exchange rates. The result might bring 
some improvement to the free cruzeiro rate. But the 
main obstacle is the lack of an exchange reserve with 
which this free rate could be supported. As long as 
Brazil imports much and exports little, monetary 
weapons can bring only a temporary improvement in 
the cycle of inflation. 

The crucial question, therefore, is—how can Brazil 
increase its industrial production? Here, there are 
definite signs of hope, if only because the continual 
inflow of capital and capital goods has expanded plant 
and machinery. Industrial production in 1954 averaged 
7 per cent above 1953, and the increase in cement, iron 
and steel was particula:ly encouraging. But the greatest 
—if the most long-range—hope lies in the exploitation 
of Brazil’s oil deposits. An important strike has been 
made at Nova Olinda in Amazonia, and it is calculated 
that under full production this region could satisfy one 
half of Brazil’s domestic consumption by 1960. 
But if Brazil’s oil deposits, as well as the iron 
ore thought to be in Amazonia, are to be exploited, 
foreign participation, both: financial and technical, will 
be essential. If the legal structure of Petrobras, the 
national oil monopoly, is any example, however, Brazil 
appears to be better equipped to receive ad hoc loans 
than to welcome creative investment when it comes to 
the exploitation of natural wealth. 

Foreign confidence in Brazil still exists. This is 
demonstrated by the great development plans initiated 
by the Schneider-Creusot group for heavy industry, by 
the participation of Japanese interests in Brazilian 
cotton mills, by the recent agreements with Metropoli- 
tan-Vickers, and by the joint action by American and 
Brazilian companies in the rubber and automobile 
industries. The Germans, moreover, seem willing once 
again to invest heavily in Brazil’s future. But if this 
confidence is to survive the recurrent monetary rises, 
it will have to be met by a change of attitude on Brazil's 
part, by a realisation that a country should honour 1s 
obligations and pay its way abroad. Increasing imports 
and printing money to pay for them may lead to short- 
term political success, but they lead far more surely 
long-range economic disaster, 
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of 1955 
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The results of the election are analysed 
in detail in the concluding issue of this 


speciai section of The Economist. 





Why the Conservatives Won 


T was not the swung, but the stay-at-homes, who decided 
this election. The total poll was 76.8 per cent compared 
with 82.6 per cent in 1951. Within these totals: 


(1) Labour polled 12.4 million votes compared with 
13.9 million in 1951. One-and-a-half million people—or 
more than one out of every ten of those who voted Labour 
last time—did not this time feel excited enough to turn out. 

(2) The Conservatives polled 13.3 million votes, compared 
with 13.7 million in 1951. As they piled up some 165,000 
votes in four Ulster constituencies where they were 
unopposed last time, it seems that over half a million people 
who voted Tory last time did not vote this time. 


(3) The Liberals polled 722,000 votes, about 8,000 less 
than in 1951. In the constituencies with unchanged 
boundaries in which they fought in both 1951 and 1955, 
however, their votes went up by an average of about 450 per 
constituency. More than the whole of their increase in the 
share of the votes in these constituencies was at the expense 
of Labour. 


Differential Abstentions 


Theoretically, the proportion of votes cast for each party 
(49.7 per cent Conservatives, 46.4 per cent Labour, 3.9 per 
cent Liberals and others) showed a drop of 2.4 per cent 
in Labour’s share of the poll: of this just over 1.7 per cent 
went to the Conservatives and just under 0.7 per cent to 
Liberals and others. When one subtracts the four Ulster 
constituencies that were not fought over last time and the 
Speaker’s seat, the direct swing to the Conservatives was 
about 15 per cent. 

_ It seems clear, however, that this election is best described 
in terms, not of swings, but of differential abstentions. The 
average drop in Labour’s turn-out in the constituencies that 
it contested was just over 2,400 ; the average drop in Tory 
turn-out was just over goo. Spread evenly across the 
country this should have given to the Tories each of the 
twenty-one unchanged Labour seats held by majorities of 
less (han 1,500 last time, plus nearly a dozen others affected 
by boundary changes ; after allowing for certain Tory losses 
due to redistribution, it would have caused a Conservative 
majority over Labour of about 85, in place of the majority 
ot 63 (including the Speaker) which has in fact been 
achieved. But: 

: *. 

1) [In marginal Labour constituencies, the drop in the 

A90ur turn-out was below the average drop elsewhere. 


This cannot have been solely due to the excitement of the 
contest: in marginal Conservative constituencies just as 
many former Labour voters abstained as they did in the 
rest of the country, while Tory abstentions cannot be made 
to follow any sensible pattern at all. There seem to be two 
lessons from this: (a) it is possible to mobilise the Labour 
loyal to save “ our member, Mr X,” but it is not so easy to 
whip up Labour enthusiasm with the battle cry that “ we 
can turn that Tory rascal, Mr Y, out.” (6) Labour party 
organisations are often much more efficient in seats that 
have a sitting member than in seats that have not. The 
tenacity of the last few hundred Labour votes in marginal 
Labour seats is not a new phenomenon ; there were already 
signs of it in 1951, although not on the national scale that 
has been evident this time. 


(2) The biggest drops in Labour turn-out—and drops 
which rather misleadingly put up the national average— 
occurred in safe, or fairly safe, Labour seats of a mixed 
residential and industrial type. In some of these—and in 
particular in what might be called the prosperous engineer- 
ing constituencies in the Midlands—there was also an 
increase in Tory votes. In other words, in these areas there 
seems to have been a sizable old-fashioned swing to the 
Conservatives (witness Coventry §.3 per cent swing, 
Birmingham 2.8 per cent swing, and surprisingly good Tory 
turn-outs in redistributed Walsall and Wolverhampton). 

(3) The drop in the turn-out was generally smaller in the 
agricultural than in the urban areas. There was also hardly 
any swing to the Conservatives in them ; in Norfolk there 
was actually a small swing to Labour. 

(4) The increase in the Tories’ share of the poll in the 
Lancashire cotton area (13 per cent) was almost the same 
as the national average. It does not seem that cotton was 
an issue for either side in this election. 


(6) Compared with 1951, the Labour share of the vote 
fell in every one of the twenty-five districts shown in the 
accompanying table except the Eastern Counties (and even 
here it gained less than the Conservatives from the redis- 
tribution of absent Liberals’ votes). The Conserva- 
tives’ share increased in every area except South West 
England and Northern Home Counties (where there were 
more Liberal candidates) and the rest of Wales (where there 
were fewer Conservative candidates). In most suburban 
constituencies where there had been a particularly sharp 
influx of council house tenants Tory majorities obstinately 
refused to go down. 
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It may be worth examining the effect of Liberal imter- 
ventions and departures in more detail. 

(1) In the thirty-six seats with unchanged boundaries 
where Liberal candidates re-appeared after being absent in 
1951, the Liberal share of the vote was just over 124 per 
cent ; in these constituencies the Conservatives’ share of the 
vote fell by just over 5 per cent, while Labour’s share fell 
by as much as 7} per cent. The Liberals seemed to get 
fewer votes in these constituencies whenever there was a 
danger that Labour might win. 

(2) In the thirty seats with unchanged boundaries where 
Liberal Candidates fell out compared with 1951, the Liberal 
share of the vote to be redistributed was 94 per cent ; the 
Conservatives seem to have got just under 7 per cent of it 
and Labour just over 24 per cent. The turn-out in these 
constituencies did not drop by more than the national aver- 
age ; very few former Liberal voters can have abstained 
or deliberately spoiled their votes. 

In the first group of constituencies the swing to the 
Conservatives (so far as anybody can talk about a swing 
in this election) was slightly below the national average, and 
in the second slightly above it ; nevertheless the implication 
seems to be that although the Liberals can help the Tories 
moderately by dropping out of particular constituencies, 
they do not help Labour much by re-appearing in them. 
This is not as quixotic as it may appear ; in present circum- 
stances, it is quite possible that a Liberal vote should often 
be regarded as a sort of half-way house, where radicals who 
are fed up with Labour pause to draw breath before taking 
the plunge and voting Tory. 


The Seats that Changed Hands 


In all, Labour (including one Irish Labour) lost twenty 
seats, all to the Conservatives ; while the Conservatives lost 
four seats, all to Labour. There were no changes among 
the minor parties, except that Sinn Fein inherited the two 
Irish Nationalist seats in Ulster, though with decimated 


SEATS THAT CHANGED HANDS 





Unchanged Boundaries Changed Boundaries 





Conservative Gains from Labour : Conservative Gains 
Previous | New Con from Labour : 
Labour | servative| Gloucestershire South 
Majority | Majority | Gravesend 


Ayrshire Central . 1,693 167 | Liverpool (Kirkdale) 
Belfast West*.... 25 18,141 Leeds North East 
Caste -. 65545453 3,192 370 | Nottingham Central 
Ealing North .... 120 246 | Nottingham South 
i ee ee 763 1,535 | Plymouth (Devonp’t.) 
Hornchurch ..... 1,034 1,372 | Southampton (Test) 
Maio 5 oo i eos 704 550 

Preston South ... 16 474 

Walthamstow E. . 1,020 1,129 Labour Gains from 
Wandsworth Cent. 1,183 1,093 Conservative 
Wétierd 2.2... 508 1,717 } Bristol North West 
The Wrekin ..... 1,804 | 478 Glasgow (Govan) 


Romford 
Labour Gain from Conservative : 


Previous! New 
Con. | Labour 
Majority | Majority 
Norfolk S. W..... 442 193 





* Gain from Irish Labour. 


majorities. It may be worth looking at these gains and 
losses with reference to the table of sensitive indicators 
published in The Economist of May 2ist. 
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(1) Labour lost all eight of the seats that had b--y marked 
as “ Expected Labour Losses ” assuming no swin: ompared 
with 1951 ; these were the seats where it had © <cn {atay 
wounded by boundary changes or by the disa; ; 


rance 
a Liberal candidate. Its other twelve losses \ ‘ivi 
as follows : Seven of the seventeen seats we had narked 
vulnerable to a one per cent swing ; two of the ¢! we had 
marked as vulnerable to a two per cent swing of the 


twenty-one marked as vulnerable to a three per c+: swing. 
and Carlisle, which fell to a four per cent swing ond a a 
prisingly heavy re-alignment of ex-Liberal y. 


in the 
Tories’ favour. 

- (2) The Conservatives lost only three of the ten seats tha 
we had marked as “ Expected Conservative Losses ” on the 
assumption of no swing compared with 1951. In one of the 
seven “expected losses” that it held we had obviously 
misread the effect of boundary changes ; all the other six 


were held by narrow majorities, and it seems probable that 
the Tories achieved in these the swing—or <cifferential 
turn-out—in their favour that was typical of al! the non- 
agricultural marginal seats in which they had a sitting 
member. The Tories’ fourth loss was the unchanged 
agricultural seat of Norfolk South West, where Labour 
marked up a one per cent swing in its favour. 

(3) The new or renamed seats went in Labour’s favour 
by only 18 to 17, compared with the 21 to 14 which it had 
seemed reasonable to forecast on the basis of no swing 
compared ‘with 1951. Two of the three new seats that 
went the “ wrong way ” from Labour’s point of view .were 
Birmingham (Selly Oak) and Walsall South. They seem 
to have been the victims of the “ Midlands swing ” already 
referred to. 


Candidates and Issues 


Some people have argued that the lack of @ uniform 
“swing ” in this election has shown that local issues and 


personalities matter in politics after all. Unfortunately, the 
remarkably even distribution of changes in the share of the 
poll between areas—as distinct from between different con- 
stituencies—simply does not bear out any such contention 
about local issues (apart, possibly, from agriculture. ‘The 


record of failures and successes in the marginal s¢a‘s also 
does not bear out extreme emphasis on the importance of 
the quality of challengers. But there seem to be three 
exceptions : 

(1) The advantage of being known as a sitting member 
is clearly considerable in a demure election. It is notable 
that seven of the twenty seats that Labour lost were not 
being contested by the previous sitting member. 

(2) A second exception concerns the Bevanites. |! 's not 
necessarily true to say that Bevanite sitting members did 
badly in this election. Mr and Mrs Bevan, the Coventty 
duet, and Mrs Barbara Castle, did do rather badly. ut 
they were in the sort of areas where the general tren! was 
towards a low Labour turn-out. On the other hand. Mr 
Mikardo, Mr Greenwood, Mr Harold Wilson and Mr Herold 
Davies all did rather well. But what does seem quite - lea! 
from this election is that when a local Labour party 1); rls 
a Bevanite candidate to an area that has not had one b:!ore, 
the Labour vote is liable to drop like a plummet, an the 
indignant local Tory vote is liable to rise. . Definition 0! the 
term “ Bevanite ” is always difficult, and information 2>0v! 
the proclivities of Labour candidates hard to come by . but 
in the only six cases of this sort where a check has been 
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ade, the swing against’ Labour was quite remarkably (3) A final striking result was the cut in Mr Palmer’s 
# ater chin the regional average.” The achievement of Mr — majority in the unchanged Labour seat of Cleveland, from 
ra acus in very nearly losing the rock-solid Labour seat of 5,481 to 181 ; the workers in this constituency are largely 
Manchester Gorton (Labour majority down from 7,948 to employed by Imperial Chemical Industries, which Labour 
afin) was one of the most striking in this election. had promised to nationalise. 
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@ SUI- Int below the country has been divided for the purposes of comparison into twenty-five regions, based on social and economic homogeneity, 
N the thot lifterent in size and population. 
nga ry IPOSITION OF THE REGIONS is generally clear but some details of the boundaries are as follows: Greater London includes all 
oe ee + to County of London. Northern Home Counties extends as far as Berks (excluding Abingdon and Newbury), S. Bedford and, in Essex, 
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ir 1951 543,820 | 66:5; 14 265,846 32°5 3 | 7,002 | 0-9} RAG Oa Ss sc 83-8 
4 1955 | 485,625 | 65-7 13 252,457 34-1 af i ia 1,461 OS tian 77-2 
| 
- AND Districr.. | 1950 | 492,294 | 44-9 14 492,096 | 44-9 9 109,900 | 10-0 | Scat OS}... 84-9 
i 1951 511,558 | 47-3 12 551,431 | 50-9 ll 19,255; 1-8] ai te a 82-7 
5 1955 436,885 | 45-4 | 11 §00,547 | 52:0 11 24,775 | 2-6 } sis 75-6 
. Be CO“ ERSEYSIDE 5. ce ee eeeen 1950 391,798 | 45-2 9 411,366 | 47-4 9 | 60,891 7-0 3,446 0-4) ue 82-5 
e i961 409,451 | 47-8 9 441,915 | 51-5 9 4,417 0-5 1,340; O-2/ ... 79-8 
1955 | 361,527 | 46-4 8 414,128 | 53-2 10 ied a sad 2,928 0-4 oo 72-8 
¢ } 
t URE eisks 1950 | 665,639 | 46-7 17 646,725 | 45-4 13 109,866 7-7 2,926 | 0-2 | 86-9 
1951 683,596 | 48-9; 14 674,751 | 48-3 15 39,620; 2:8 1 me Fo ais . 85-0 
t 1955 | 616,132 | 48-2 | 13 | 636/518 | 49-8) 15 | 20027, 1-9) 1 is67 | 0-1 79:2 
| j ! 
. oe oe 
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LABOUR 
REGIONS YEAR 
%, of 
Votes Poll 
, YORKSHIRE WOOLLEN 

EUS os bok ae oe Se 1950 528,156 | 50-2 
1951 546,815 | 52-2 
1955 482,739 50-4 
ENGLISH BorpDER Countigs.. | 1950 202,011 44-4 
1951 223,428 | 48-1 
1955 206,172 | 47-5 

| 
| Rest or YORKSHIRE........ | 1950 260,784 38-0 
1951 278,305 | 41-0 
| 1955 | 252,165 | 39-9 
DuRHAM AND TEESSIDE ..... 1850 434,184 | 60-1 
1951 445,080 | 61-3 
‘ 1955 400,363 59-0 
TWH bok fodccaeeeeee 1950 | 321,486 | 55-5 
1951 335,803 | 57-3 
1955 299,745 | 56-3 
NorTHERN IRELAND ........ 1950 | 67,816 | 12-1 
1951 62,324 | 13-4 
1955 | 35,614 5-5 
GLAMORGAN AND Monmoutna. | 1950 669,479 66-5 
1951 686,420 | 67-8 
1955 | 607,620 65-0 
Rust OF WAtes «.. osc cece 1950 219,195 42-0 
1951 239,698 | 46-3 
1955 218,070 | 43-7 
CEYPRMDE. oi 5 4 i seas Fade 1950 494,934 | 52-0 
1951 | 522,277 | 53-9 
1955 | 452,537 52-0 
| SOUTHERN SCOTLAND ....... 1950 544,456 | 46-2 
1951 | 577,704 | 47-7 
e 1955 626,851 | 47-2 
NorTHERN SCOTLAND ....... 1950 | 219,791 | 36-8 
1951 | 230,263 , 38-5 
wi 1955 208,576 | 37-5 
GUE bie okt Kees 1950 |13,265,704 | 46-1 
1951 (13,949,103 | 48-8 
: | 1955 112,405,040 46-4 


minority vote. 


Conservative Seats 





Majorities under 1,000 : 





Beudford North coc. c5 ods koa cc 69 

Plymouth (Devonport)........ 100 

( Ayrshire Central. i650... ae 167 
Glasgow (Craigton)............ 210 

OR CO i Be ee pee oe 246 

Be en gare pene © RC ec) Aen 370 

és CUR TURE oe eos wack ss 380 

i Glasgow (Scotstoun) .......... 428 
POUEG NE os Ls 5 Sah nee ko 474 

a Fit Wen ss oes no ee 478 

‘ MN ce eas s 5k eke 00-4 545 
eas 6 wip sick bina ola 550 

a Se OEE ee Re etaets 590 
sie” Batterees Some 66.6 os ee 679 

Ph Ger Nottingham Central .......... 758 
Ms 4.°.'* PE eo atisae Ss SS oa sce PE ea Po 889 
ig MSN os Sa Sa 28 917 
Rane ois eo CP a aw skid 958 

FONE sas a. ara se cs aie 965 
, TR Weeds) 562 rs wie bs wae 966* 
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315 
295 
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CONSERVATIVES 


Seats! Votes 


a 


393,444 
431,100 
415,209 


170,810 
213,558 
212,796 


347,875 
382,962 
357,362 


236,185 
281,207 
277,996 


213,523 
236,749 
277,945 


352,334 
274,928 
442,647 


265,293 
306,941 
302,822 


153,313 
164,328 
126,044 


392,166 
437,076 
407,990 


547,129 
601,818 
561,407 


282,650 
310,314 


12,492,559 | 


13,718,064 
13,311,952 


Aberal 


Vote 


3,100 
3,770 
5,506 


2,219 
5 582 


13,386 


| 32: 





| 51: 
304,606 | 
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56 
56- 


32: 
38° 
41 


36- 
40- 
42: 


62- 
69: 
68 - 


26: 
30- 


29 
oi 
25° 


41- 
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43: 
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13 | 
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295 | 2, 
o| 317 | 
7.345 | 


re were 19 Conservative seats and 9 Labour seats won on 4a 














LIBERALS OTHERS 
% of % o 
Votes Poll | Seats Votes Poll 
129,535 | 12-3] 1 1,392 | 0-1 
68,948 | 66] 1 eek : 
59,471| 6-2| 1 
53,551} 11-8] ... 28,857 | 6-3 
26,995 | 5-8] ... 158] 0-1 
15,030 | 3-5 368 | 0-1 
77,000 | 11-2 1121] 0-1 
17,679 | 2-6 1 a 
22,032 | 3-5 ; 
51,240| 7-1] ... 367} 0-1 
37,370 | 6-5 6,720 | 1-1 
6,270 | 1-1 6,970 | 1-2 
5,082 | 1-0 Reed ok SS 
141,288 | 25-2 
125,964 | 27-2 
168,360 | 26.0 
51,561 | 5-1 20.216 | 2-0 
5.247 | 0-5 13,514} 1:4 
ee [ae ee 2-6 
141,529 | 27-1 5 8,596! 1-6 
111,574 | 21-6 3 1,997 | 0-4 
104,095 | 20:9| 3 60,644 10-2 
33,588 | 3-5 31,226 | 3-3 
1,415 | 0-1 8,469 | 0-9 
ge “ik 9,090 | 1-0 
71,079 | 6-1 1 15,291 | 1-3 
26,074 | 2-2 4728 | 0-4 
14,755 | 1-3 14,329 | 1-3 
15,596 lio-7] 1 18,429 | 3-1 
48,802 | 8-2| 1 8,807 | 1-4 
32,518| 59 1 10,562 | 1-9 
621,498 | 9-1/ 9 389,899 | 1-4 
730,552 | 2-5| 6 198.969 | 0-7 
722,400 2:7; 6 | 321,182| 1-2 


SEATS WITH SMALL MAJORITIES 


In addition to the seats with the small majorities listed below, 


Majorities under 1,000 : 


* Majority over Liberal in a three-cornered contest with a Labour poll of 6,891. 


Labour Seats 


Majority over 
Conservatives 


| earn re eee 59 
erons Cet) a ea 125 
Stalybridge and Hyde......... 155 
Glasgow (Provan)............. 180 
CU VONING Sng hc or st ae 181 
Norfolk South West........... 193 
Wandsworth (Clapham) ....... 225 
ORONO : oo Cae ers Sacer 238 
Manchester (Gorton) .......... 269 
PROMI 5. Oo Tak 489 
POR 559 Si ante Woe een 525 
We titenden Eats 56.iiv cae uccce 659 
CSOUCORET 55s Cee ates 748 
weaMons West 045.6160) dav cae 859 
RING ES ee SSC i ww aed os 876 
Bristol, North East ........... 876 
Wellingborough .............. 926 
Holborn and St. Pancras S. .... 931 
Edinburgh Central............ 939 
RON FTI 0 6 ev chk sapere 949 
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Back to Trouble 


HE rail strike has dislocated the time table at West- 
t minster almost as much as at Waterloo ; and the open- 
ing days of the new Parliament will be very different from 


normal. The leisurely business of electing a Speaker and 
swearing in the other 629 members is to be compressed 
into two days instead of four; and the official opening, 
originally scheduled for June 14th, has been advanced to 
June gth. This is not just to enable MPs to start talking 
about the strike a little earlier. On the day that they 
assemble, next Tuesday, the Government will have to table 
the twenty-five Emergency Regulations published this week, 
and both Houses must approve these within seven days. 
The Commons will have to take the regulations almost at 
once, either postponing or drastically shortening the Address 
in Reply to the Queen’s Speech—the traditional “ grand 
inquest on the state of the nation,” which normally runs for 
ad Week, 

This is not the atmosphere in which Sir Anthony would 
for preference reshuffle his Government, nor is there much 


need. There have been three reshuffles in the last ten 
months ; and most senior Ministers are either new in the 
job or else, like Mr Butler and Sir Walter Monckton, old in 
it but irreplaceable. Lord Woolton is expected to glide 
from the scene, but with the party assured of four or five 
years in office there is no hurry. Mr Stuart may in due 
course leave the Scottish Office, but to single him out for 
removal would be a slur on both the Stuarts and the Scots. 
Mr Crookshank is also said to be earmarked for retirement ; 
Sir Anthony probably wants to become Leader of the Com- 
mons himself. But, at the moment, and until he has been 


to “ the summit,” he may well feel that he has enough on 
his hands. 


Labour’s Choice 


A soon as the new Parliament meets, Labour MPs. will 
have to pick themselves a leader, deputy leader, Chief 
Whip and twelve other people to complete the Shadow 
Cabinet. There can be no doubt that, as Mr Attlee 
apparently still wants the thankless job of leader, he can 
have it for the asking. Apart from any other consideration, 
the party could not conceivably agree on a successor other 
than some innocuous personality like Mr Griffiths—and a 
defeated Labour party is not in the mood for Mr. Griffiths’s 
bromides. But the voting for the other party offices promises 
to be more open. Although Mr Morrison will presumably be 
confirmed as deputy leader again, there is a movement afoot 
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to get rid of some of the rest of the “ Old Guard ” who were 
so strongly entrenched in the Shadow Cabinet and the 
Whips’ Office in the last Parliament. 

If it succeeds, where will the new men come from ? 
The election results have deflated Bevanite hopes of 
getting nearer control of the party. The basic Left Wing 
vote in the last Parliament was 57—a figure polled twice— 
and from this there have been four nimble-tongued 
casualties. They are Mr Driberg and Mr Freeman, 
who did not stand again; Mr Foot and Mr Bing, who > 
were defeated. By way of compensation, four or five of 
the seventeen new Labour MPs may prove to be Bevanite 
sympathisers. They will include that doubtful asset Mr 
Zilliacus. But even if the Bevanite vote creeps back above 
57 again, it will still be in a four to one minority. 

The Right, too, has had its losses. Sir Frank Soskice, 
to Labour’s great shame, could not even get a seat and 
will have to be replaced on the Shadow Cabinet. Neither 
Mr Wyatt nor Mr Crosland succeeded in pulling off what 
were always forlorn hopes, and among the other Labour 
casualties the Right, as well as the Left, has lost some 
obscure but reliable supporters. The one section of. the 
party that has emerged almost unscathed is the smaller 
“Keep Calm” group, which has always tried so hard to 
provide a corn plaster for a wound that needed cauter- 
ising. If the Opposition front bench is to be revitalised on 
non-Bevanite lines, it will probably be decided to include 
one or two of these “left of centre progressives.” The 
prospect does not look very exciting. Labour’s first priority 
is to get some of its intelligent younger men into positions 
where they can help Mr Gaitskell to produce a modern 
policy for the party that he may well be destined to 
lead before the next election. The Stracheyites hardly seem 
the ideal people to help him in that task. 


Satellite Eyes on Belgrade 


R KHRUSHCHEV has nobody but himself to blame if 
his visit to Belgrade got off to a bad start. No 
sooner had he stepped off his plane than he started to 
say a number of things that could hardly fail to put 
Marshal Tito’s back up. He launched into an emphatic 
and pointed appeal for a full-scale rapprochement between 
the Soviet and Jugoslav Communist parties. He humbly 
apologised for the Jugoslavs’ past treatment, put all the 
blame on Beria and his associates, and after acknowledging 
in passing Jugoslavia’s desire to develop relations with the 
West as well as the East, made a strong and repeated 
appeal for “ the re-establishment of mutual trust ” between 
the two Communist parties. 
Much of this must have made the Jugoslavs very angry— 
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and not merely because it might undermine all their careful 
efforts to reassure the West about their good intentions. 
Even if Mr Khrushchev hardly expected his hosts to 
swallow his tale about Beria’s guilt, it was a gross insult 
to their intelligence to behave as if they would. Moreover, 
Marshal Tito and his colleagues see nothing to be ashamed 
of in their relations with Russia since 1948. They are the 
last people to be gratified by any attempt to wipe the slate 
clean and to pretend that the Jugoslav comrades have 
always been good comrades because they never really com- 
mitted the sins for which they were expelled from the 
Cominform. The Russian Communists, however, evidently 
see things differently. For them, to forgive a heretic is 
intolerable and if expediency dictates that he must, never- 
theless, be forgiven, then the only thing to do is to pretend 
that he never really deviated. 

Possibly Mr Khrushchev is too unsophisticated a 
traveller to foresee the effect of his remarks on the Jugo- 
slavs ; but he must have known that they would cause much 
hard thinking in Eastern Europe. The final communiqué 
on the talks has not, at the time of writing, been issued, 
but it looks as if the satellites have occupied an important 
place in them. It is, however, by no means clear to what 
purpose they have been discussed, nor to what extent 
Soviet and Jugoslav policies towards the satellites are 
really out of step. The Jugoslavs are reported to be press- 
ing the Russians to extend to the satellites the more flexible 
attitude that they have now adopted towards Belgrade. But 
there are also signs that the Russians are toying with a 
change of policy towards Eastern Europe. .Was Mr 
Khrushchev’s careful emphasis on a return to Marxist- 
Leninist teaching (leaving out Stalin) addressed to a wider 
audience than his Jugoslav hosts ? On present evidence, 
his visit to Belgrade looks like a fresh approach towards 
Moscow’s cherished project of an “ all-European security ” 


system with a neutralised Germany at its centre and Russia‘ 


as its dominating member. 


Food on Khrushchev’s Mind 


R KHRUSHCHEV’S small-talk repertoire, it is reported 

from Belgrade, is limited to virtually one subject: 
maize. And well it might be, for probably his reputation, 
if not his head, depends on the success of the present urgent 
drive fe coarse grain. Before he left Moscow, Mr 
Khrusichev had given a bullish progress report on the drive 
begun in 1953 to cultivate virgin land. Some 20 million 
tons of additional grain are expected to be harvested in the 
“ new ” lands this year, the best prospects being reported in 
the warmer south and less good ones—as foreign experts 
expected—in the Baltic and the north-west regions. But 
even with this bonus the total yield will probably fall far 
short of the ambitious target of 180 million tons: the last 
yield reported, in 1953, was 130 million—and that was the 
inflated “ biological yield.” figure. Russian farmers, who 
do not always share Mr Khrushchev’s enthusiasms, are 
being offered premiums as an incentive to greater output of 
maize. But with the present switch back to heavy industry 
and the need for maximum food output to combat the 
emerging inflationary pressere, Mr Khrushchev’s reliance 
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on shock tactics has to prove its value in severely testing 
circumstances. 

Soviet sugar production, moreover, has suffered badly 
owing to drought in the Ukraine. Some 500.000 tons of 
sugar have already been imported this year by the Soviet 
Union, mostly from Cuba. This has helped to reduce the 
threat of a glut and has enabled the World Sugar Councij_ 
which classifies the Russians as a regular exporter—t 
restore the 20 per cent cut in the sugar exporiers’ quotas 
imposed last year. In this instance, the ill wing has blown 
in an unexpected direction: to Formosa, the second lacgest 
sugar exporter in the world. It is a long time since Chiang 
Kai-shek last received Soviet aid. 


Mediation and Frustration 


SERIES of abortive meetings led up to the rail strike 

called at midnight last Saturday. On the Friday the 
Ministry of Labour’s chief industrial commissioner, Sir 
Wilfred Neden, suggested the establishment, under an act 
of 1896, of a board of conciliation, consisting of representa- 
tives from both sides of the industry and an independent 
chairman. The Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers 
and Firemen refused point blank. On the Saturday Sir 


Wilfred tried to discover the minimum that the locomotive * 


men would accept. Would they, for instance, accept 4s. 
for all engine drivers, 1s. for second and third year firemen, 
and nothing for cleaners—and what in that case would 
the NUR claim in consequence ? The locomotive men’s 
leaders were plainly impressed by this idea, and no wonder ; 
but the NUR ensured that nothing came of it by saying 
that the repercussions in terms of further pay claims for 
its members would certainly be substantial. In any case 
the Transport Commission would not have accepted this 
purposeless surrender, and would have been wrong to have 
done so. It knew nothing about the suggestion before- 
hand. Since the strike began, the task of conciliation 
has fallen on the TUC’s General Purposes committee, 
which at last, on Wednesday afternoon, got representatives 
of the ASLEF to call. 

The TUC has also been busy with the dock strike. The 
executive committee of the National Amalgamated Steve- 
dores and Dockers, contemplating the failure of their strike 
to spread ‘to dockers of the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union, want to call it off. But their members insist on 
staying out, and no face-saving formula is forthcoming !:om 
the TUC, which continues to tell the NASD to return its 
poached members first and put in its claim for representa 
tion ‘on local committees afterwards. The NASD \s 1 ao 
awkward position. The dock strike was already an cr 
barrassment to it when the rail strike, by making 1' mort 
difficult to move goods away from the docks, turncd the 
whole demonstration temporarily into a farce. 


State of Emergency 


T is an irony of the present situation that while the «102 
of the footplatemen is operating as a severe restr 110? 
of individual freedom of movement, the provisions «! the 
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State of Emergency proclaimed on Tuesday actually tak 
existing restrictions off. The most important regulations 
otor transport to use the roads to their maximum 


free mo ; Figen 
Tasty ind with the greatest possible flexibility as regards 
type of load ; they bring on to the roads vehicles that 


normally do not provide road transport ; they cause certain 
.nd controls (some of which shelter the railways 


licences 

from competition) to go by the board. Statutory duties to 
provide gas or electricity are waived, and so are the 
Transport Commission’s obligations to provide trains—or, 
more particularly, to observe any existing obligations in 


the use of such trains as are left to it. Everyone responsible 
for transport or the movement of essential supplies, in short, 
is given discretion to put first the one thing that now matters 
_extracting the utmost possible productivity from the 
nation’s remaining stock of transport equipment. So far, 
however, this has not extended to abrogation of the agree- 
ment with the Transport Unions about standing passengers 
on buses. The principal new controls introduced are those 
cranted to the Ministries of .Agriculture and Fuel and 
Power to regulate distribution. This will not immediately 
mean rationing, but it might involve some temporary 
rationing schemes if the strike went on long enough. That 
would be a strange sequel to the general election campaign 
—and would hold innumerable morals for both political 
arties. 

; Most of the other new powers merely ensure that the 
authorities will be free to safeguard movement of essential 
supplies without interference ; and in particular to use the 
Services to do so. So far the use of the Services has been 
confined to 250 Army trucks for postal delivery. This is 
not the most that the Army could do if called upon, but 
there is, as yet, no parallel in prospect with the situation in 
1948 and 1949, when the Labour government used troops 
and Army transport to unload ships during the dock strikes. 
Few people in the Services could drive trains safely, and 
they would hardly be called in to do so unless the NUR 
joined the strike first ; and the additional road transport 
which the Army could provide (it is already taking care of 
routine service movements) might not greatly exceed a 
thousand trucks or so. “ State of Emergency,” in fact, is a 
rather awe-inspiring entitlement for the powers actually 
taken, or indeed for any further powers that might be taken, 
if the strike is prolonged ; but the term itself may be of 
some use in making clear to the strikers that the whole 
weight of the nation’s resources will be used to defeat their 
attempt to enforce its capitulation by near-strangulation. 


Mr Strydom and the Optimists 


_ South African government is obviously in a hurry 
to get the Senate Bill on the statute book as soon as 
possible. After a 30-hour debate the Bill was given a second 
reading last Friday. Mr Strydom is quite unmoved by the 
widespread opposition to the Bill, which extends even to 
members of the Nationalist party itself. 


[In the bitter debate in parliament all the opposition. 


parties and groups stood solidly together. Even the Con- 
s“tvallve party, which had been formed by dissident 


clements of the United party who favoured compromise with 
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the government on the Coloured franchise issue, refused 
to be associated with the Nationalists’ plans. In the country, 
feeling is running deep; but it is doubtful whether the 
reported “ remobilisation ” of the Torch Commando, which 
has fallen somewhat into disrepute, is in the best interests 
of the opponents of the government. In the present circum- 
stances, only the United party, for all its shortcomings, is 
capable of giving an effective lead. But it will have to show 
itself more resolute than hitherto. 


In some quarters the charitable interpretation has been 
put on the government’s intentions that, as soon as the 
Coloured franchise problem is out of the way, the Senate 
will be restored to its orginal size and shape. This is 
supremely improbable, since it is the unconcealed ambition 
of the Nationalist party to secure the perpetual domination 
of South Africa by the Afrikaner Volk under its own leader- 
ship. For this purpose a “ packed ” Senate is far too useful 
a tool to be discarded once it has been shaped ; and the 
present Bill is, indeed, no more than a logical preliminary 
to other and more far-reaching measures. 


Red Light in Berlin 


HE fracas in Berlin this week was an alarm signal. 
Nothing on the scale of this battle between organised 
Communists and the West Berlin police had been seen 
before. Several thousand roughs, presumably members 
of the “ Free German Youth,” crossed the sector boundary 
to demonstrate against a gathering of the former members 
of a Panzer division. There were a considerable number 
of casualties among the police, and it will not be surprising 
if the West Berlin authorities soon ask the Allied command- 
ants for the right to reinforce their men. Already, the 
attempt has been made to give revolvers to customs police, 
after a recent incident with the Berlin Communists. The 
danger of serious affrays in this precarious centre has grown, 


It is possible that the attack against the ex-soldiers’ 
meeting is the first of a new campaign of force. At the 
Warsaw military conference last month the East German 
premier, Herr Grotewohl, announced that henceforth his 
government would have a free hand to deal as it liked 
with the West Germans. Its actions—allegedly in the 
interests of reunification—would be supported by the 
Soviet government. In other speeches, Herr Grotewohl has 
threatened action in a way which could mean anything 
from organising a coup d’état in Bonn to throwing stones 
in Berlin. No doubt, the East German leaders intend to 
bring more pressure to bear on German businessmen, as they 
did when they suddenly raised the tolls on the Autobahn 
into Berlin. But violence, blackmail and subversion are 
also certainly on the Communist programme for Bonn as 
well as Berlin. The battle on the sector boundary will do 
little to further reunification, except by raising the spectre 
of a civil war in German minds ; but Herr Ulbricht and 
his colleagues can have no interest in any form of reunion 
except one which extends their rule. The possibility must 
be envisaged that they will concentrate their new powers 
on achieving an outright victory, using the stock-in-trade of 
both Communist and Nazi revolutionaries. ; 






































































The Communist Case for Bases 


HE withdrawal of Russian troops from Port Arthur, 
ff which was completed on Tuesday, has been going on 
by stages throughout May, accompanied by the presentation 
of bouquets, the raising of a memorial and profuse expres- 
sions of gratitude from the Peking government. The news- 
paper Kwangming Fih Pao said that China would “ never 
forget the vital role played by Soviet armed forces in the 
defence of peace and security in the Far East ”; and a local 
party official, Kuo Shu-shen, declared that “the heroic 
Soviet forces have contributed immensely to China’s 
security.” This contrasts strangely with what the Russians 
had to say about bases on foreign soil in their much pub- 
licised statements on disarmament of May 1oth. They then 
said flatly that the establishment of such bases “ increases 
the threat to the security of the states on whose territories 
they are being set up.” The Chinese government now 
states exactly the opposite view, and thus implicitly sides 
with the Atlantic allies in their claim that Nato bases are 
genuinely defensive and vital to defence. 

The Finns, who had the Soviet base at Porkkala, under 
whose guns lies Helsinki itself, imposed on them at the end 
of the war, would indeed feel a good deal more secure if 
the Russians dismantled their fortifications and marched 
away. But it is unlikely that the Russians will be consistent 
enough to do this ; the concession announced in Helsinki 
this week amounts to little more than a lifting of the 
“ blackout ” formerly imposed by the Russians on Finnish 
trains passing through the base. The Port Arthur incident 
shows that the propaganda for the abolition of -bases is 
meant for consumption outside the Iron Curtain only. It 
would be more realistic for the Russians to admit that, in 
the West as anywhere else, small countries depend for their 
security on the military assistance of their bigger allies ; but 
that sort of realism would strike at the foundations of their 
foreign policy. 


Results on the Screen 


HATEVER may be said of the use to which television 

W was put as an electioneering instrument, there can 

be no doubt about the efficiency with which it was used 

as a medium for recording and commenting on the election 

results as they came in on Thursday night and Friday. Tele- 

vision was not only considerably ahead of sound broadcast- 

ing with the results, but its human brains were far quicker 
than sound radio’s electronic brain in giving a general 
picture of the situation. And, although nowadays the scenes 
at the declaration of the poll are hardly those of Eatanswill, 
the cameras managed to convey the sense of excitement, 
and quite a lot of incidental. comedy, outside and inside 
town halls in various constituencies. The tantalising post- 
ponements of the announcement of the key Watford result 
were an accident, but one that felicitously heightened the 
drama for the viewer ; and there were several entertaining 
unrehearsed interludes—in one of which Cheltenham’s 
defeated Socialist candidate replied to his Tory victor’s 
platitudes about a “ good clean fight” in terms which may 
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have shocked Cheltenham, but which came to the ordinary 
viewer as a delight. 

Immediately after the announcement of the first results 
the commentators in the studio were forecasting a Con. 
servative victory ; shortly afterwards they had to explain 
to indignant telephone callers that when there was a swing 
to the Conservatives, and they said it was a swing to the 
Conservatives, they were not being unimpartial towards 
Labour. There was a certain slowness in spotting that 
peculiar things were happening in the marginal constitu. 
encies, and that the Conservatives had already failed to 
capture on the roundabouts some of the seats they were 
supposed to capture on the swing ; but this was an easier 
point for the psephological mind to grasp in repose than it 
can have been in the remarkably quick-talking act in front 
of the cameras. Unfortunately, the commentary on pazrlia- 
mentary personalities was well below the intellectual level 
of the rest of the performance. But the BBC can be pleased 
at the discovery that election night is a subject perfectly 
suited to the combination of studio set-piece and outside 
telecasting. Side-by-side with the outside broadcast on the 
Cofonation, this was the television service’s most notable 
achievement to date. 


The Stigma of Insanity 


HE Royal Commission on the lunacy and mental defi- 
2 ciency laws has periodically been taking evidence with- 
out much publicity, and so far as mental illness is concerned, 
@ main problem that may have to be decided is becoming 
clear. Since 1930, people suffering from mental illness have 
been encouraged to seek treatment by being allowed to enter 
mental hospitals as voluntary patients. They do not 
thereby have to undergo the stigma of certification, which 
involves them in a judicial process, subjects them to re- 
straint and deprives them of some of their civil rights. 

The voluntary patient formula has certainly enabled 
much mental illness to be treated at an early stage with 
correspondingly better chances of success. But there are 
still many people who refuse treatment, even though they 
are assured that they will not be certified, because they 
want to avoid the stigma of entering a mental hospital at 
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all and thereby being labelled as “ mental.” Much of the 
evidence before the Royal Commission has, therefore, 
rurned on the best way of avoiding this stigma, and the 
solutions proposed have tended to take two opposing forms. 
One is that the treatment of all mental illness should be 
focused on the mental hospital, which should be regarded 
as a specialist hospital, be upgraded to the status of one by 
‘he recruitment of far more staff, and which should reduce 

todial aspect to the minimum. It is through famili- 
arity with the mentat hospital as an active centre of treat- 
ment, where patients can come and go with as little for- 
mality as in a general hospital, that, in this view, the mental 
hospital barrier can best be broken down. The opposite 
point of view is that, wherever possible, mental illness 
should be treated in general hospitals or in special units 
attached to them. People suffering from neurosis, in par- 
ticular, it has been argued by some witnesses, will not 
seck treatment because they are afraid of having to go into 
a mental hospital, associate with the “really mad,” and 
be similarly stigmatised, 

It will be interesting to see if the Royal Commission 
comes down on one side or the other. The first view can 
perhaps be regarded as rather idealistic, especially when 
most mental hospital buildings prevent the complete segre- 
gation of distressing cases from the milder ones. On the 
other hand, the opposing view would involve the with- 
drawal of skilled staff and of the milder cases to the general 
hospitals, and therefore the downgrading of mental hos- 
pitals, which would nevertheless still have to look after the 
majority of the mentally ill. Is there not a danger that 
people will then still be afraid to seek treatment, lest they 
be considered bad enough for admission to places that can 
be little more than care and protection institutions for the 
chroaically insane ? 


Forecast for North Africa 


p -RSISTENT heavy weather over French North Africa has 
been broken by one bright interval. The Franco- 
Tunisian conventions have been signed. Provided that they 
irc ratified by both the Bey and the French parliament, 
(unisia will have home rule, its French residents will enjoy 
‘erfain municipal, cultural and economic rights and Paris 

‘| look after its defence and foreign affairs. 

An article on page 862 suggests that there is little doubt 

it ratification by the Bey ; it is at the French end that 
‘he prospect is less sure. The French residents who oppose 
ic conventions are said to have collected large sums with 
which to fight their passage through parliament, a campaign 
‘iat has more hope of succeeding in the Council of the 
Xcpublic than in the National Assembly, where few right- 
wing deputies see any advantage in causing M. Faure to 
‘ull’ The conventions cannot be debated for a month ; this 
s unfortunate for M. Faure, who is well aware that France’s 
whole future relation with North Africa hangs on getting 
them through quickly. 

Were he to wait longer, deputies might be swayed in seme 
unpredictable direction by the course that events are taking 
elsewhere in North Africa. For Morocco and Algeria are 
doth torn by faction and unrest. In Morocco, it is difficult 
‘or the Faure cabinet to take positive action till the Tunisian 


847 
agreements are fully sealed and delivered. Yet M. July, its 
Minister for Tunisian and Moroccan Affairs, has now opealy 
admitted to fellow parliamentarians that its present Sultan 
is devoid of any authority and a virtual prisoner in his 
palace. When he made this admission to the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the National Assembly, he added that whereas 
to restore the old Sultan was impossible, to establish a 
Council of Regency was difficult on religious grounds. In 
a word, he seemed to be relying on his voices to tell him 
what to do next. 

The scene in Algeria is little brighter. The so-called out- 
laws have extended the range of their raids and the news 
that Paris has set up a permanent “ Committee of Action” 
to handle the twin problems of North African security and 
economics has brought little comfort to uneasy rural colons. 
The arrival of an entire division of the French army, 
released after due notification to Nato, has done more to 
allay their fears, but it has exacerbated the emotions of the 
Moslem inhabitants. Nor was the step welcome to General 
Gruenther—for Nato can hardly view with equanimity this 
warning that its military strength may be continually 
drained as a result of French policy in North Africa. 


Prohibition for Britain ? 


Many men complain, and with considerable justice, of 
the displays of mercers and drapers, which too often are 
the means of luring young females from the paths of 
virtue. Misery then ensues quite as great and protracted 
as arises from the sale of intoxicating drinks. Is, also, the 
sale of silk mercery and fine drapery to be prohibited ? 
The gentlemen mean no such thing—the ladies, we are 
sure, do not; but the rigid morality, the stiff intolerant 
puritanism, which would put a stop to the sale of intoxi- 
cating drinks, must in consistency put down all mercers’ 
and all jewellers’ shops. There is another luxury at 
present largely indulged in by the people, and a con- 
siderable nuisance both here and in the United States. 
Tobacco is smoked, snuffed and chawed, to the manifest 
injury of health, waste of property, and begetting of very 
offensive social habits. If the sale of alcohol be prohibited, 
can the sale of tohacco be legally permitted? . . . Not 
far from Exeter Hall stand Drury Lane-and Covent 
Garden ; and there, patronised and encouraged by Royalty 
and the highest nobles of the land, the soft and lascivious 
airs of a Southern people charm and possibly delude many 
a young person. Theatres have been denounced like 
intoxicating drinks. Like them, they are capable of great 
perversion, and like them they waste the national resources, 
and frequently tend to increase crime, to corrupt the social 
habits and to destroy the lives of the people. At least, 
these effects are continually laid to their charge. 

That sobriety of manners, as of mind, is of great advantage 
to individuals and to communities, no man denies. Nor 
can any reasonable being deny that the extinction of 
drunkenness would be a prodigious moral advantage. . 
About the means of accomplishing it only can there be 
any difference of opinion. Perhaps the gentlemen who 
would make laws to prohibit the sale of intoxicating liquors 
are not aware that their fathers or grandfathers were 
habitual drunkards—that a century ago to get frequently 
drunk was a gentlemanly accomplishment, and that at 
present the race of six-bottle or even of three-bottle men 
is utterly extinct. “The cup that cheers without 
inebriating ” has taken the place of the wine cup. Men 
follow the fashion, but resist restraint. 
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An Omen from Victoria 


OTH Mr Menzies and Dr Evatt have cause for satisfac- 
B tion in the result of the Victorian state elections, in 
which not only the dissident anti-Evatt Labour members 
have been defeated, but also four Liberal rebels, headed 
by the former premier (they objected to boundary reforms 
which have reduced the weight of the rural vote). Mr 
Menzies has made new party capital out of the schism 
that has rent the Labour party and has now made it possible 
to form a shaky Liberal-Country party coalition in Victoria, 
based on an increased Liberal representation in the state 
house and the opportunism of the dwindling Country party. 
But Dr Evatt has most reason to rejoice, for he is confirmed 
in his grip on-the leadership of the federal Labour party, 
and the power of the federal party executive in the states 
has been amply demonstrated. 

Early this year Dr Evatt initiated the purge of the Vic- 
torian state executive of its anti-Communist, and anti-Evatt, 
Catholic Action members ; the result in Victoria, as in the 
federal parliament, was the creation of a dissident group of 
Labour members, disowning Dr Evatt and their newly 
elected executive. Their defeat at the polls confirms the 
new, purged state party executive in power, makes almost 
certain the success of moves similarly to purge the New 
South Wales executive, and suggests that the rebel right- 
wing Labour MPs at Canberra cannot expect to survive 
the next general election—which Mr Menzies may now feel 
he can safely arrange next year. But Dr Evatt has not met 
the challenge to his leadership by uniting his party on a 
policy which both wings can accept; he has done it by 
driving heretics out of the fold—together with an unknown 
quantity of electoral support. Left-wing counsels are in the 
ascendant. Much of the blame must be laid at the door of 
Catholic Action, which overreached itself in moving from 
the industrial arena to politics and there giving Dr Evatt 
the chance to beat the drum of anti-sectarianism. The final 
result, however, may be to reinstate Communist influences 
in the trade unions, which the disbanded “ industrial 
groups ” had so largely eradicated. 


Odyssey for Sea Lawyers 


HE experts in international law who are trying to evolve 
ae a code of the sea probably feel that a voyage with only 
one Scylla and Charybdis must have been child’s play for 
Odysseus. The present meeting of the International Law 
Commission, at Geneva, has managed to reach agreement 
during the past fortnight on a number of the less contro- 
versial items in the draft articles it hopes to lay before the 
United Nations, and has prudently given itself until July 
8th to tackle the rest. But on the two main issues, territorial 
waters and the regulation of high seas fishery, the Commis- 
sion still has to find a way between the rival claims of the 
internationalists, who want to give as much authority as 
possible to a UN organ, and the nationalists, who want to 
preserve the influence of the coastal states. And even if the 
Commission can report back unanimously to the General 
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Assembly, its proposals will still have to pass under the 
scrutiny of Chile and Peru, who are not members of the 
Commission but who have recently shown themselves to be 
avaricious snappers-up of sea space. Their refusal this week 
to submit their case to the International Court shows that 
they are as intransigent as ever. 

Britain has been playing the role of Odysseus, who found 
himself forced to steer unpleasantly close to Scylla’s clutches 
in order to get the majority of his crew through safely, 
Instead of entrusting the regulation of all fisheries outside 
territorial waters to a UN authority, the British are willing 
to allow the coastal states wider regulating powers than they 
have at present within a limited distance of the shore. 
It is felt that states which are given this right will be less 
tempted to mark off huge expanses of sea as “ territorial ” 
waters. As to the width of territorial waters, Britain stands 
firmly on the principle of the three-mile limit, and is willing 
to admit only the kind of minor local variation sanctioned 
by the International Court in the Anglo-Norwegian case. 
The Commission also has to decide whether special exten- 
sions of territorial waters should be approved by a UN 
authority or settled by agreement between the coastal state 
and other interested parties. Another point in dispute is 
whether the right of innocent passage of ships through terri- 
torial waters should be qualified to protect what the Com- 
mission’s draft vaguely calls the “ public policy” of the 
coastal state. By the time the members of the Commission 
have argued their way through all these matters they will 


probably feel that they have qualified for a spell in Lotus- 
land. 


Justice in Djakarta 


NDONESIA has taken a regrettable decision in refusing an 
entry visa to the eminent British lawyer briefed by the 
Netherlands government to take over the defence of Dutcn 
nationals charged by the Indonesians with engaging in sub- 
versive activities. The case has dragged on now for eighteen 
months, during which time Mr Jungschlaeger and his fellow 
prisoners have had these serious and as yet unproved charges 
hanging over their heads. Charges of impropriety towards 
witnesses had been levelled by the Indonesians against the 
Dutch lawyer conducting the defence and, while firmly 
rejecting these accusations, the Dutch government decided 
to ask Mr Curtis-Bennett, QC, to take over the case. 

It is not clear from the long and involved statement put 
out last week by the Indonesian embassy in London, pre- 
cisely on what grounds his entry visa has been refused. 
Indeed, the statement quotes the presiding judge as saying 
that “ there is no regulation whatever allowing or forbidding 
the engagement of a foreign lawyer.” This makes it all the 
more difficult to understand why there should have been 
qualms in Djakarta that the law of the land would be broken. 
This decision is sure to exacerbate still further relations 
between the Dutch and the Indonesians, and it is surprising 
that in these circumstances, and with Indonesia’s reputa- 
tion in the world as a free and fair-minded nation at stake, 
it should have been based on a narrow, not to say shaky, 
legal point. There is time yet for a change of mind in 
Djakarta. 
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Bubble, bubble, 
toil and trouble... 
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JUNE 


THE OLD CHERRY-PICKER 


The ripe cherries of June remind us of our 
absolutely favourite person in English and Irish 
history. Katherine Fitzgerald, Countess of 
Desmond, was born 1464 and died 1604. (There 
are spoil-sports who dispute that date of birth, 
and say the old Countess was a mere 104 when 
she died. We are less niggardly, and insist on 140.) 
But it is not her great age alone that puts the 
Countess at the top of our list of favourites. The 
fact is that, at the age of 90, she broke her leg 
falling out of a cherry-tree. We have never 
found record of anybody else falling out of-a 
cherry-tree at the age of 90. We are sorry for 
Katherine Fitzgerald. It must have been painful. 
But what was she doing up a cherry-tree at the 
age of 90? History does not in fact relate. 
Perhaps she had gone up to fix a hammock, so 
that she could snoozle in the sun. She may have 


What’s going on in the bewildering been trying to rescue a stranded and yiauling 


complexity of the industrial world ? 
What simple formula can give you all the 
facts and figures of industry. The answer, of 
course, is THE FINANCIAL TIMES. 
This newspaper supplies a wealth of vital 
information—-carefully summarised and con- 
cisely reported—together with absorbing. 
articles and measured comment on countless 
industrial subjects. As you read, facts take 
shape and form, puzzling situations become 
clear. Thoughtful trade forecasts help you 
to plan ahead. 
Be well informed. Try reading THE FINANCIAL 
TIMEs every day for a week—at the end of that 
time we believe you will wonder how you 
ever managed without it. 


kitten. But we prefer to think that she was 
picking, or trying to pick, some particularly 
juicy-looking cluster from a tree when her 


grumpy young (say about 75) gardener wasn’t 
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We cannot protect you from the hazards of cherry- 

picking, but we can help you to safeguard the future 

of those who depend on you. Ask at any Midland 
Bank branch for details. 


Men of industry read 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES 
every day . | 


MIDLAND BANK 
EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE COMPANY LTD. 
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AE 


Associated Electrical Industrics is a 
practical partnership of great com- 
panies. Each one is famous in iis own 
right. All share the benefit of Al!’s 
inspiration and financial strength, on 
research, and for economy in manv- 
facturing. An investment in AE]! \s an 
investment in all these companics— 
and in progress. 
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The Prime Miainister 


SIR ANTHONY EDEN. 

By | s Broad. 

Hu m. 256 pages. 15s, 
SIR ANTHONY EDEN. 

By A Campbell-Johnson, 


Hal 72 pages. 18s. 

pat s obviously a good moment 
mmercially to publish books 

about Sir Anthony Eden, but, as both 


hi v biographers admit, it is difficult 
to write an adequate account of a public 
figure in mid-career. Even during the 
first few weeks of his premiership Sir 
Anthony has added a significant new 
chapter. In one sense, of course, his 


or Uh ee vw Ce OUteelUD 


public life provides an exceptionally 
continuous story. Not only has he been 
in and out of the Foreign Office for 
nearly a quarter of a century, but 
hroughout that time he has worked 
consistently, and on the whole realistic- 
ally, in the cause of collective security. 
Even this part of the story, however, is 
far from complete. In 1955 the Geneva 
settlement over Indo-China is still being 
hailed as a triumph, but in ten years’ 
time it may have to be assessed very 
differently. 
n any case, a fully rounded account 
» new Prime Minister should con- 
1 good deal more than the long list 
of his negotiations. These are faithfully 
catalogued by both his biographers, but 
where Mr Campbell-Johnson never 
m from the level of superficial 
reporting, Mr Broad delves deeper. For 
v long the public has been presented 
vith a one-dimensional picture of an 
reeable young man with a happy 
ck for getting on with foreigners. 
Broad manages to suggest the more 
ly qualities without which Sir 
Anthony’s present eminence would be 
' only inexplicable, but impossible. 
tough at the top in Westminster, 
nd only the cleverest politicians get 
Greatly to the Tories’ advantage 
L.oour has consistently under-estimated 
what Mr Butler has called Sir Anthony’s 
tical “ flair.” But now his calcu- 
og politician’s mind has been re- 
‘sled in its considerable capacity. In 
ming of the election, in his strategy 
‘or the Tory campaign, and in his early 
‘\andling of the rail strike, Sir Anthony 
‘isplayed a political touch not seen 
10, Downing Street since the days 
( Baldwin. 
, Soth writers mote the influence of 
>..dwin on the young Eden at his most 
oltcally impressionable age, and there 
2 distinctly familiar flavour about Sir 
\nthony’s stress on national unity, his 
most physical distaste for class bitter- 
ness, and his instinctive desire to bridge 


— 





rather than divide the House of Com- 
mons. It-is fortunate that Sir Anthony’s 
record at the Foreign Office can effec- 
tively dispel any fear that Baldwin’s 
languor might now afflict the Govern- 
ment’s conduct of foreign affairs. Nor 
is there much similarity of temperament. 
Mr Broad has been intrigued by the 
Eden family inheritance of violent 
temper and artistic sensitivity, and it is 
a fact that while Sir Anthony’s first 
nights may be calm and assured, the 
dress rehearsals can be torrid. But in 
public he has always practised to keep 
a tight rein on temper. The price he 
has had to pay is a certain deadening of 
personality, but if this has prevented 
him from firing the blood like a Chur- 
chill, he may have already acquired a 
wider popularity than Churchill both 
among MPs and with the general public. 

As a guide to what Sir Anthony may 
achieve as Prime Minister Mr Broad’s 
analysis is inevitably inconclusive. But 
the picture he creates of an intelligent, 
sensitive politician, refreshingly free 
from dogma, is both intriguing and 
hopeful. 


Revolutionary Memoirs 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 1917. 
By N. N. Sukhanov. Translated and edited 
by Joel Carmichael. 

Oxford University Press. 728 pages. 42s. 


HIS abridged translation of Suk- 
hanov’s Zapiski is a welcome addi- 
tion to the short list of memoirs available 
in English by active participants in the 
Russian Revolution. N. N. Sukhanov, 
as member of the original Executive 
Committee of the Petrograd Soviet, was 
one of those responsible for installing 
the Provisional Government in office in 
March, 1918 ; for the next eight months 
his influence was steadily exerted to pre- 
vent that Government acquiring effective 
power, and his rationalised preoccupa- 
tion with the danger of counter-revolu- 
tion made him consistently oppose any 
serious attempt to check the Bolsheviks. 
Lenin’s description of him—“ one of the 
best. representatives of the petty bour- 
geoisie ”—may- be taken in either. sense. 
He was not untypical of the revolu- 
tionary intellectual of his age. A 
Socialist Revolutionary in 1905, a Men- 
shevik Internationalist in 1917, he 
remained, above all, an eager theoreti- 
cian. “My mood,” he says, “and 
perhaps my nature as well, were such 
that I had too little desire at that time 
for spade work. . . . All my efforts and 
thoughts were concentrated on the 
sphere of high policy.” Intensely civi- 


lian, he refers (when it was clear that 
force would be the final criterion) to 
“that depression of spirit I felt when- 
ever military matters were raised.” 
Trotsky describes him as “semi- 
Narodnik, semi-Marxist, a conscientious 
observer rather than a statesman, @ 
journalist. rather than a revolutionist, a 
rationaliser rather than a journalist.” 
But Trotsky’s frequent mention and 
quotation in -his own history of the 
Revolution are a tribute to Sukhanov’s 
importance as a chronicler. Subjective 
as these memoirs are, they remain an 
essential source ; the skill and sincerity 
—if at times rather muddled sincerity— 
of the rapportage afford a vivid picture 
of the atmospheres and personalities, the 
alarms and the excursions of the period ; 
and they make clear why it was, given 
the leadership of the various groups, 
that the ultimate victory of Lenin and 
Trotsky was inevitable. 

In his original foreword—unfortu- 
nately not translated here—Sukhanov 
explains that he started on his Zapiski 
because he had nothing else to do; the 
Bolsheviks had clamped down both on 
his political activity and his journalism. 
Volume I was completed between July 
and November, 1918 ; then there was a 
pause, and the six further volumes were 
written between April, 1919, and June, 
1921. There was good evidence by then 
of the vigour of Bolshevik repression, 
and tt says much for Sukhanov’s courage 
that he not only included his famous 
reference to Stalin (“a grey blur, loom- 
ing up now and then dimly”), but 
frankly accused Lenin of vacillation and 
cowardice in the crisis of July, 1917. 
During the twenties Sukhanov became 
sufficiently reconciled to the regime to 
work for it as an official. This lasted 
all through the New Economic Policy ; 
but in 1931 he was overtaken by the 
inevitable fate of Left Wing idealists 
who believe they have struck a bargain 
with the Communist autocracy. 

This English abridgement is devised 
to give a continuous narrative. The 
translation is fluent. The editor’s intro- 
duction makes some excellent points. 
There is a good index. The notes are 
the right length and useful, though not 
in every case accurate (the big SR Trial 
was in 1922, not 1920). The serious 
student will, of course, want to have the 
complete text ; and it would be helpful 
if subsequent editions had a note to say 
precisely what has been cut. But, as it 
is, we have good reason to be grateful to 
Mr Carmichael and his publishers. 


Poet of Talent 


"THOMAS GRAY: A Biography. 

By R. W. Ketton-Cremer. 

Cambridge University Press. 323 pages. 
25s. 


ATTHEW ARNOLD contended 

that Gray was unfortunate in being 
born into an age of prose, when “a 
sort of spiritual east wind was blowing,” 
but it is arguable that had he lived in a 
vigorously poetic age, his gifts might 
have been quite A man can 
scarcely be ranked as a great poet on 
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the strength of one lyric, no matter how 
fine ; and apart from the Elegy, Gray’s 
poetry shows talent, not genius. Yet 
because there were so few men of poetic 
sensibility writing in the middle years 
of the eighteenth century, he enjoyed a 
very considerable reputation in his own 
day and he has a secure place in the 
history of English literature. : 


Dr Johnson distrusted the innovating 
tendencies which he perceived in Gray’s 
work—the experimental metres and the 
latent romanticism—and he dismissed 
him with the very unfair comment: 
“Sir, he was dull in company, dull in 
his closet, dull everywhere. He was 
dull in a new way, and that made many 
people think him great.” Had this really 
been his character, he could not con- 
ceivably have held the friendship of 
Horace Walpole. Indeed, Walpole 
showed much more perspicacity than 
Johnson when he remarked that “ Gray 
never wrote anything easily but things 
of humour; humour was his natural 
and original turn.” His letters, always 
lively, sometimes playful, often bril- 
liantly amusing, certainly bear out this 
thesis ; and Mr Ketton-Cremer suggests 
that if Mason, his friend and first bio- 
grapher, had been less discreet, posterity 
might have enjoyed several more lam- 
poons and satires on political personages 
and events—perhaps in the rumbustious 
vein of the lines on Lord Sandwich, 
perhaps in the ironic mood of his attack 
on Lord Holland. 


Mr Ketton-Cremer does not attempt 
a critical study of Gray’s poetry, but as 
pure biography this book is admirable. 
It is a work of scholarship, in which 
considerable use is made of hitherto 
unpublished material, but it is also a 
pleasure to read. The picture of Gray 
that emerges from these pages is an 
authentic portrait built up from the 
man’s own writings, and from the re- 
marks of his contemporaries, by a dis- 
criminating and sympathetic biographer 


| who is very well acquainted with the 


period. Gray was not a simple person ; 
he had many of the tiresome character- 
istics of the “remote and _ ineffectual 


| don,” together with extreme sensitivity. 


Without intrusive comment. or pre- 
tentious explanation, Mr _ — Ketton- 
Cremer has presented him as a man who 
reconciled a difficult temperament with 
a truly civilised mode of life. 


Analyst of Infamy 


| A TRAIN OF POWDER. 


By Rebecca West. 
Macmilian. 339 pages. 21s. 


ISS REBECCA WEST is a sen- 

tinel in Purgatory, but the. souls 
over whom she keeps tireless watch 
have in them no seed of grace. She 
brings to bear on minor infamy, on the 
lecherous and sordid perimeters of evil, 
her marvellous style, her capacity for 
minute research and her towering recti- 
tude. When Miss West applies herself 
to the lesser cases—the murder of Mr 
Stanley Setty, the William Marshall 
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espionage inquiry—the result is uncon- 
vincing because her essays are like vast 
cyclones in a small and slightly muddieq 
swimming pool. When, on the contrary 
she addresses herself to the great crimes 
—the Nuremberg trials—the ,, 
depressingly inadequate. It jis simply 
no good trying to reduce Lucife-: ang 
the nine circles of Hell to an exercise in 
disgust or fastidious rejection. The great 
tragedy of Nuremberg was not the par- 
ticular gesture of Dr Schacht or the 
poor ventilation in the Palace of Justice 
but the fact that the Nazi gang was 
being denounced for mass torture and 
deportations by a Soviet judge and by 
the very men who would soon be beg- 
ging Germany to rearm. 


sult 18 


It is only in purgatorial evil, in 4 
middle region where crimes are large 
enough to be exemplary but not 
cataclysmic or mainly political, that Miss 
West is fully at home. Consequently, 
her present volume contains only one 
entirely satisfying achievement, “ Opera 
in Greenville,” a study of the trial in 
Greenville, South Carolina, of thirty- 
one taxi drivers implicated in the lynch- 
ing of a Negro on the morning of 
February 17, 1947. The whole town, 
melodramatic, heat-ridden and vaguely 
sinister, stands naked before Miss 
West’s inquiry. The attorneys gesticu- 
late in a way curiously reminiscent of 
Kafka ; one of them is so good a lawyer 
“that the imperfections of the case must 
have vexed him to his soul.” The 
climax of the trial, an acquittal, brazen 
in the face of the obvious, is beautifully 
contrived. Miss West flays the crime 
as “a hideousness that begets hideous- 
ness,” and yet recognises that the South 
is on its way to better things. 


When one puts down this book it is 
with a sense of exasperation that so 
much skill should be expended on so 
much sordid triviality. Over the past 
few years, Miss West appears to 
have lost that sustaining instinct for 
nobility and laughter which informed 
her earlier writings. But above all, she 
has lost the essential distinction between 
mere pity—with which her last two 
books are filled—and compassion, which 
means “ suffering with those who suffer” 
and discerning the truer harmony 
beyond. 


Text: Reference 


MONETARY AND BANKING Pouicies: A 
Comparative Survey of World Trends 
Lectures delivered in the City of Loncon. 
The University of London, Departmen: of 
Extra-Mural Studies and the Institute ©! 
Bankers. 2. 
The Institute of Bankers. 87 pages. >°.‘ 


ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS INSURANCE. 
Edited by David McCahan. 
Pennsylvania University Press (London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege). 350 pages. 36° 
This book describes accident and sicknes 
insurance in the United States. 
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American Survey 






AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 


Military Cross . Currents 


Washington, D.C. 
S) {DOM have the interdependence of foreign and 
L gic policy and the effect of domestic politics upou 
n more clearly illustrated than by two developments 
igton during the past three weeks. For largely 
reasons, the House of Representatives rejected the 
Administration’s military reserve plan. At the same time 
gon “ discovered ” that Russia was flying forma- 
t ' advanced types of long and medium range bombers. 
T on of the House may well have an effect upon the 
f the forthcoming Big Four “ parley at the summit,” 
and the announcement from the Defence Department may 
the whole attitude of both Congress and the 

A in public to negotiations with the Soviet Union. 
he outbreak of war in Korea five years ago necessitated 
mobilisation and exposed the weakness and obsolesc- 
the American reserve organisation. Ever since, there 
een a general feeling that some better system must be 
|. Last January the Administration laid before Con- 
gress What was, in effect, a “ packaged deal.” It proposed a 
tion in the strength of the armed forces, principally 

\rmy, from 3,200,000 men at the beginning of 1955 to 
2,550,000 by mid-1956 and a consequent reduction in the 

iry budget and in the number of young men called up 

month ; this was to be counterbalanced by an improved 
trengthened reserve system. 

’n paper the United States has a “ready reserve” of 

three million men, mostly veterans of the second world 
But of these only 700,000 are in active reserve units 

1 as the Air or Army National Guard. The latter are 

‘zhly the equivalent of the British Territorial Army or 

RAFVR, except that they are more local in organisation 
sitive the National Guard—for reasons reaching far back 
in'o American history—is under the administrative control 
of the state governors in time of peace. The Korean war 
pcoved that the reserve units other than the National Guard 
«cc useless as reservoits of trained or skilled men. Since 
‘acre are no enforced penalties for failing to attend drills 

camps, it is estimated that 95 per cent of those on the 
‘per Strength of the units are regularly absent. 

(he Administration proposed a new system which, in 
‘cw of the fundamental anti-militarism of the American 
punlic, was bold in conception. It envisaged the merging of 
a ceserve and National Guard ‘units into a new Active 
Reserve force, and the imposition of penalties for those who 

\d not attend 48 annual weekly drills and a two weeks’ 

ummmes trsinleg Kei What counted ¢ven ‘more over the 


short term was the provision allowing a minimum of 100,000, 
and a maximum of 250,000, young men between seventeen 
and nineteen to volunteer for six months’ basic training 
in the regular Army, followed by nine and a half years in 
the Active Reserve. The Administration asked for compul- 
sory powers if enough volunteers did not come forward. 


* 


The Bill which embodied this programme sank below the 
surface of public attention for many weeks and emerged 
on April 27th from the House Armed Services Committee, 
shorn by an overwhelming vote of 31 to 5 of most. of the 
compulsory provisions which made the new system an 
advance on the old one. The amendments were rather 
weakly accepted by the Administration. When the Bill came 
before the whole House of Representatives three weeks 
later, it was clear that the exigencies of the cold war had 
made only a superficial impression on the deep-seated dis- 
like of Congress for any system of compulsory military 
service, a dislike which has been fanned by the active oppo- 
sition of many religious and educational groups. 

After several days of acrimonious debate on the floor of 
the House, opposition to the programme polarised around 
two amendments. One of them would have debarred the six 
month trainees from serving abroad in countries where they 
would be liable to the jurisdiction of foreign courts. The 
other, moved by the theatrical Negro Congressman from 
New York, Mr Adam Clayton Powell, and backed by 
northern liberals, would have forbidden the assignment of 
reservists to units that practised racial segregation. This is 
an extremely thorny subject in the South because of state 
control of the National Guard. The active forces under the 
President’s goading have made better progress in eliminating 
racial discrimination than almost any other sector of the 
community, but Mr Powell feels that much of this progress 
would be undone if reservists were assigned to segregated 
units after their basic training. 

By May 19th there was nothing the House leaders could 
do but to take the Reserve Bill out of circulation for the 
time being. The Senate will not act unless the House does, 
and the Administration is faced with the alternative of either 
re-fighting the whole battle this summer or of seeing its 
‘proposals shelved, not merely for this year, but probably — 
until 1957, since a measure as intrinsically unpopular with 
the American mother would receive no serious attention in 
an election year. But on the other hand the House has 
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passed with pious speed the Administration’s military 
budget, calling for a 25 per cent reduction in the Army. 
In part, the action of the, House in shelving the Reserve 
Bill was the expression of deep-rooted prejudices and 
political calculation, but in part it may have been due, as 
Mr Walter Lippmann suggests, to the sense of complacency 
and relaxation which the indications of greater Soviet flexi- 
bility and reasonableness have induced even in Washington. 
Although the Administration is now re-examining the statute 
book to see if the present reserve system cannot be improved 
and tightened under existing legislation, its sense of the 
real urgency of getting the Reserve Bill through Congress 
this year has contributed to the President’s unwillingness to 
be away from Washington during the closing weeks of this 
session, that is during late July and early August. It is in 
part for this reason that the western powers are proposing 
that the Big Four meeting be held in mid-July, which means 
a more hurried preparation than the professional diplomats 
approve of, or else that it be postponed until late summer. 


* 


But if action on the Reserve Bill provided evidence 
that the United States might be tending to let its guard 
down and put domestic political considerations foremost 
at the first hint of a thaw in the cold war, the disquiet of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee about the relative 
air strengths of Russia and the United States exemplified the 
reverse tendency. The Senate has been much more critical 
of the decision to reduce the size of the Army than the 
House. Two weeks after the May Day air parade in 
Moscow the Pentagon put out a statement to jhe effect 
that the formations of T37 and T39 bombers seen there 
“established a new basis for our estimate of Soviet produc- 
tion of the heavy jet bomber.” This announcement was 
timed to support the Administration’s decision to spend 
the bulk of next year’s defence funds on the expansion of 
the Air Force. But in fact it had the opposite effect, causing 
many of the younger Democratic Senators, led by Senator 
Stuart Symington of Missouri, an ex-Secretary of the Air 
Force, to demand why the Administration has assumed so 
complacently that development of American long range 
bombers was far ahead of the Russians. 

There are some politics in this, but in fact the evidence 
of recent Soviet strides in bomber design and production, 
though not as new as the Pentagon tried to assert, has really 
alarmed those officials and members of Congress who have 
had access to the facts ; in particular they are concerned at 
Russia’s apparent ability to move from prototype to produc- 
tion without going through the elaborate testing and modifi- 
cation before tooling up for full output which is necessary 
under a system of commercial contracts. Conclusive proof 
of this sense of alarm came last Thursday when the Air 
Force announced that it had ordered an acceleration of 
35 per cent in the production rate of the B52, the inter- 
continental bomber which was due to come into service 
at an otherwise leisurely pace over the next two years. 

Which cross current proves the stronger, complacency or 
alarm, depends very largely on the lucidity with which the 
President can provide the public with a balanced estimate 
of the strategic and international situation over the next few 
months. As every American politician would agree, no one 
else’s words and views on these subjects count for anything 
like as much with the public. 
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Desegregation By Degrees 


LIGHTLY more than a year after its famous decision 
that racial segregation in publicly financed schools was 
unconstitutional, the Supreme Court has taken its first Step 
towards changing this legal principle into a practic! reality, 
It has now ordered the lower courts to require loca! schoo 
boards to “make a prompt and reasonable start toward 
full compliance ” with desegregation. In this formula, the 
Supreme Court found a compromise, along lines suggested 
by the Department of Justice, between those Negro 
lawyers who had demanded a specific date for the end of 
segregation, and those southern states who had asked for 
indefinite time in which to comply. The Supreme Court 
action initially arose out of five cases appealed from lower 
courts in Kansas, Delaware, the District of Columbia. 
Virginia and South Carolina. In the latter two states, as 
in most of the rest of the South, no attempt to integrate 
school systems has so far been made. Under the present 
ruling, local authorities in all states “ miust yield” and set 
up non-segregated schools “ with all deliberate speed.” 
These words, “deliberate speed,” can be widely inter- 
preted and it appears as if the Supreme Court is trying 
to give the South as much opportunity as possible to 
comply in its own reluctant way. The reason is that the 
pressure of a specific date could provoke grave troubles 
in the social and governmental fabric of the region. South 
Carolina, Georgia and Mississippi have plans for dissolving 
their publicly financed. schools and reconstituting them 
as private schools entitled to exclude Negroes. Hotheads 
in Georgia and Alabama have threatened to defy federal 
law altogether and have asserted that local law-enforcement 
agencies would be on their side. Other southern spokes- 
men point out that district-by-district litigation can be 
prolonged over many years. No one really knows what 
will happen in the last resort and it is arguable that the 


Supreme Court has postponed the time of crisis rather than 
avoided it. 


Ford’s Package 


HE Ford Company’s “ prosperity partnership package,” 
thrown into its negotiations with the automobile 
workers’ union a week before the current labour contract 
expired, woke up the dilatory proceedings with a bang. On 
wages, pensions, holidays and other benefits, the company’s 
offer came near to meeting the union’s requirements. But 
the answer to the union’s basic demand, for a guaranteed 
annual wage, was an imaginative counter proposal. The 
violence with which union leaders rejected it demonstrated 
the strength of its probable appeal for the average Ford 
employee. ‘ 

Later this year the company’s stock is to be sold on the 
open market for the first time and it is proposed that Ford 
workers should be enabled to invest up to 10 per cent of 
their annual earnings .in these shares, with the company 
putting up half the cost. Furthermore, the company offered 
an “employment stabilisation plan,” under which laid-off 
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workers would be able to borrow, without paying interest, 
against their future earnings while unemployed ; men laid 
off permanently would be entitled to a separation allowance. 
The union leaders condemned this as failing to provide 
genuine protection, which the employers also agree is desir- 
able. against insecurity of employment, and therefore as no 
substitute for the guaranteed annual wage. Mr Henry Ford 
is anxious that the rank and file of the union should express 
an opinion on the new proposal before it is finally turned 
down by the union leaders. Nevertheless, rather surpris- 
ingly, the company has shown no enthusiasm for the union’s 
offer of a secret ballot of its members, to be conducted by 
an independent organisation. 

Meanwhile, from the little information being published 
about the continuing negotiations, it appears that both sides 
have made concessions on points of detail. The union has 
even gone so far as to declare its willingness to modify the 
guaranteed annual wage scheme so that it will cost no more 
than the company’s plan—estimated to amount to 12 cents 
an hour for each worker. All this means that the bargaining 
is now centred on a question of principle, on which both 
sides are apparently determined not to give way. On the 
other hand, neither side wants to break the automobile 
industry’s present wave of prosperity. However, the 
prospect for next Monday, the latest deadline for the Ford 
strike, is not promising. 


Chains of Command 


ASHINGTON’S prophets and military pundits 
W were as surprised as was the rest of the Navy 
when President Eisenhower selected Rear Admiral Arleigh 
Burke to replace Admiral Carney, whose term as Chief 
of Naval Operations expires in August. Admiral Burke, 
who is only §3, was promoted over ninety-two admirals of 
the line. Ever since Admiral Carney spoke somewhat too 
loosely about an expected Chinese assault on the off-shore 
islands in April, it had been thought that President Eisen- 
hower might not renew his appointment. But the choice 
of Rear Admiral Burke is extremely surprising ; although 
he has distinguished himself as a destroyer commander, his 
main notoriety derives from his role in “the Admirals’ 
Rebellion” in 1949. That was the unsavoury episode in 
which a group of senior naval men used all the resources 
of advertisement to combat the Air Force’s request for 
intercontinental bombers and to press their own claims for 
Super-carriers. Admiral Radford, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, was involved in the same episode and it 
may be to that association that Rear Admiral Burke owes 
his spectacular advancement. 

Despite his own involvement in recent debates over 
American foreign policy, Admiral Radford—who has stood 
for a“ tough line ” in the Far East—has been reappointed 
as Chairman of the JCS for a second two-year term. By 
th t time General Gruenther, whose presence in Europe 
s considered indispensable during the difficult beginnings 
ot German rearmament, may be available. Also reappointed 
to the JCS is General Twining, chief of the Air Force, 
+ man d'stinguished for the fact that he has not been 
‘nvolved in any Washington fracas. This is equally one of 
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the principal qualities of General Taylor, who was recently 
chosen to replace General Ridgway as the Army’s repre- 
sentative on what will, it is hoped, be a more harmonious 
military team. 


Highway Collision 


AST week’s head-on collision between the President and 
the Senate arose on a matter not of conviction but of 
method. Everyone is agreed that the United States needs 
more and better highways urgently. The President, how- 
ever, wants to finance them, without putting a strain on 
either his budget or the national debt, already extended to 
the utmost, by means of bonds issued by an independent 
highway corporation. But to the opposition, and par- 
ticularly to its conservative fiscal expert, Senator Byrd, this 
attempt to build roads painlessly is an irresponsible fraud. 
When the question came to a vote in the Senate, the 
Democratic majority, acting with a rare unanimity and with 
the help of a number of Republicans, rejected the President’s 
proposals and substituted its own bill for them. This 


follows the solid old-fashioned custom of finding the federal 
government’s share of highway funds by direct congres- 
sional appropriation. It has the added attraction of offering 
increased sums for farm-to-market and other local roads, 
beloved of Congressmen who want to do something for theic 
friends back home. The President’s plan not only lacked 
this particular political appeal, but would also have left 
Congress with little control over where highway funds in 


general were to be spent. 


Both schemes, however, concentrate on bringing up to 
modern standards the transcontinental network of interstate 
highways linking major cities, and both accept that this must 
now become in the main a responsibility of the federal 
government. This year 40 per cent of the $300 million 
being spent on the interstate system is coming from state 
governments and they are required to match the federal 
contribution of $700 million a year for building other types 
of roads, The President wants $39 billion to be spent during 
the next ten years ; just over $7 billion of this altogether 
would come from the states, but they would contribute only 
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$1 billion of the $26 billion allotted to the interstate high- 
ways. Senator Gore’s Bill provides for an expenditure of 
$18 billion during the five years beginning in July, 1956. 
This would double the present rate of outlay. The states 
would supply over $5 billion of.the total, so that their 
liability would be greater than under the President’s scheme. 
but they would be responsible for only 10 per cent of the 
$8.6 billion to be spent.on the interstate system. The 
federal contribution would be over $12 billion during the 
five years ; this would make it impossible for the President 
to reach his goal of a balanced budget coupled with reduced 
taxation. For this reason he is hoping that the House of 
Representatives can be persuaded to salvage the wreckage 
of his new model highway programme. 


Bulls and Bears in Congress 


EMBERS of Congress disagree about whether or not 

the present boom in Wall Street is unhealthy as much 
as do ordinary spéculators. This was demonstrated last 
week by the release of contradictory reports from the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee, which has been investi- 
gating the state of the stock market. The majority opinion, 
signed by the chairman of the committee, Senator Fulbright, 
seven of his Democratic colleagues and three Republicans, 
found that there was evidence of “ an increase in unhealthy 
speculative developments ” which might prove a “ threat to 
the stability of the economy.” The minority report, 
inspired by Senator Capehart—a garrulous critic of Mr 
Fulbright—and signed by three other conservative Repub- 
licans, denounced the entire investigation as “ political in 
nature and intended to weaken the confidence of the people 
in the Administration of President Eisenhower.” 


The majority report embodied a series of recommenda- 
tions, one of which Senator Fulbright is putting forward in 
a Bill. It requires companies whose shares are traded over 
the counter to meet the same standards with regard to the 
filing of financial statements and the declaration of voting 
rights as companies whose securities are listed on the 
exchange. This is the only point on which both the majority 
and minority reports are in agreement. The majority 
further finds that the Securities and Exchange Commission 
should curb abuses incident on the issue of “ penny ” stocks, 
such as those uranium stocks of low nominal value being 
speculated on rather wildly in Toronto and outside the New 
York market. Among other aspects of the market which 
the majority report wishes to see investigated are buying 


on credit, a possible separation between the functions of: 


brokers and dealers, institutional purchases and their 
influence on prices, and whether “investment advisers ” 
should be required to register. 


Wall Street itself appears quite unruffled by congressional 
disagreements about its health. Trading last week con- 
tinued bullish and the outcome of the British elections set 
off a new spurt. There is no doubt that Senator Capehart 
is right when he says that the present boom is closely con- 
nected with the general economic strength of the country 
and with its particular confidence in Mr Eisenhower’s 
policies. 
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Aluminium—Feast or Famine? 


= Ne: York 
HE upward surge in the demand for fabric: 
minium products, especially in the building ind 


the present inability of the producers of primary 3! nities 
to provide fabricators with all the metal they need. osed 


difficult questions for the government. Should it assist ; 
another round of expansion of aluminium cap 
bring new producers into the industry ? Should yet more 
aluminium be diverted from deliveries scheduled for the 
strategic reserve ? How should the distribution of the 
supplies thus freed for industrial use be controlled 


SO that 
the 20,000 odd independent fabricators, who have n 


0 ingot 


Primary capacity has already been doubled, from 
719,000 tons in 1950 .tO 1,461,000 tons in 1954, by the 
expansion begun during the Korean war. Both Alcoa. 
the largest of the three present producers, and Reynolds 
have plans for further expansion, and part of the out- 
put of the huge Canadian Kitimat project will be avail- 
able for the American market. A new domestic producer 
of the primary metal, the Anaconda Aluminium Com- 
pany, expects to complete its first plant this summer. 
If the Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Company and the 
St Joseph Lead Company carry out their present plans to 
build a large coal-powered plant, the country may have five 
producers of aluminium by 1957. To offset the immediate 
shortage, before this new capacity comes into Operatic n, the 
government has already agreed that 25,000 tons of 
aluminium, scheduled for delivery to the strategic stockpile 
during the first half of 1955, should go to private industry. 

When it comes to the related problem of the fair distri- 


bution of the scarce primary metal, the main complaint, a 
familiar one in the aluminium industfy, is that the three 
imtegrated producers favour their own fabricating {acilities 


at the expense of the non-integrated “independents.” The 
independents are now being placated by the allotmeni of the 
entire 25,000 tons saved from the stockpile. |i, 2s the 
producers argue, the present shortage is a temporary one, 
the government may prefer to use its strategic buffer stock 
again, rather than embark on a third round of government- 
aided expansion of capacity. 


SHORTER NOTES 


President Eisenhower has asked Congress to make 4 
number of procedural changes in the much-criticised 
Refugee Relief Act, which should make it easier for the 
legislation to achieve its purpose of bringing 209,000 +) recial 
immigrants, mainly from Iron Curtain countries inio the 
United States by the end of 1956. While the President's 
proposals have wide support. in Congress, they are con 
sidered to be unnecessary by the chairman of the House 
subcommittee on immigration; unfortunately his | »tlv- 
ential position makes it easy for him to block this legis!ai1on. 


* 


As expected, the Senate sustained the President’s ve') of 
the postal pay Bill and is now proceeding to pass a cD 
promise Bill, believed to be acceptable to the Administra!:0®, 
giving postmen an average increase of 8 per cent. 


. 
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quantity is ‘ tooling-up’. For the 

Avro Vulcan this meant more than 

40,000 special jigs and tools which them- 

selves had to have their own production 

programme. In essence the skill and experience 

with which the tooling programme is planned de- 

termines the ability of a company to meet a specific 

rate of production. 

But Avro are ‘ old hands’ at all this. And even with such 

a revolutionary design as the Vulcan, the basic principles of 
successful quantity production are still the same. The traditional 
technique which enabled over 7,000 Lancasters to be built during 
World War II was used to speed the Vulcan into production, 
From the very beginning, the Avro Vulcan was designed 

for smooth quantity production. At each successive 

stage of its passage from design to prototype the 

‘know how’ of Avro Production Experts was 

fully utilised by the Avro design team. 

Today the famous Avro tradition of co- 

operative planning and genius for large- 

scale production can once more be seen 

successfully at work in the swiftly 





Above: one of the jigs essential in large-scale product- 
ion. Over 40,000 jigs and too!s were designed and 
c ’ installed for the quantity production of the Vulcan. 
growing production of the vital Below: a section of the vast Avro production line 
ps Avro Vulcan— world s first ae ke oe a which during World War II produced nearly half the 
‘ ees four-jet Delta wing bomber. ne Th aes total of 7,366 four-engined Lancaster Bombers besides 
Re pee ROD ae thousands of Ansons. 
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ENERAL GRUENTHER has constantly declared that 
with the twelve divisions, the’ 1,300 aircraft and the 
light naval forces which Federal Germany is to contribute 
to Nato, the Russians can be. prevented from overrunning 
Western Europe. The implication is that Marshal Zhukov 
could drive to the Atlantic at any time he wished during the 
next three or four years, if the Soviet leaders liked to court 
atom bombs om their own strategic centres. “ General 
Gruenther may be underestimating the time it will take to 
set up the full German contingents. According to estimates 
in Bonn, it will be at least four years before much is seen 
of the highly-mechanised German defence forces. In fact, 
eight years will be needed, according to Colonel von Bonin, 
the former head of the planning department of the “ Blank 
Office” (the embryo Ministry of Defence), The Colonel 
had a strategic plan ‘of his own which he and his supporters 
think much better than Nato’s and he was dismissed for 
spreading it round political and military circles outside the 
Blank Office. His. views are accepted by some German 
politicians who argue that there are still afew years in which 
to come to an agreement with. the Russians on German 
reunification. 
This is the background against which to judge the signi- 


ficance of the news that the first military bill has been passed. 


by the Federal German cabinet and sent to the Upper House 
in Bonn. The Social-Democrat opposition has been pressing 
for all measures to be suspended until Russian. offers are 
examined at the next four-power meeting, but last week the 
Bundestag voted against their proposal by a large majority, 
and action has gone forward. The bill is a stop-gap, which 
will allow the first volunteer cadres to be formed before the 
whole corpus of laws is passed. The first of the 150,000 
men who will train the army will themselves soon start train- 
ing with American assistance. But a great deal has still 
to be done. Federal Germany has to start from scratch in 
the defence field. About twenty laws will have to be steered 
through the committees in two houses in the coming 
months. They will decide vital questions, such as parlia- 
mentary control of the new forces, the means by which the 
instructors and higher ranks will be screened, the period of 
service, pay and other conditions, and the economic powers 
of the new defence minister. 

_ Somewhat surprisingly, a semi-official article in Bonn has 
just declared that it has not yet been decided whether the 
Federal Republic will have a volunteer or a conscript army. 
The question ‘ig a basic one, and the officers in the Blank 
Office, who have planned themselves stale in the last four 


What Kind of Wehrmacht? 


years have not left it unsolved. for want of time or thought. 
If it is really not settled, the. reason is to be found in the 
widespread opposition to an army of any kind which has 
been fostered by the government’s political antagonists. 
They are largely responsible for the fact that it will appear 
to be patriotic for Germans to shirk military service, as the 
reason can always be given that rearmament hinders reunion. 
To change the attitude of the young men, the government 
sorely needs the support of the Socialists and the Trade 
Union Federation. Without it, Socialists boast, a new 
German conscript army would have such poor moralé¢.that 
it would be worth little to Nato. To rouse its fighting spirit, 
say the champions of “ reunion first,” it would be necessary 
to indoctrinate it with hatred. of fellow Germans in the 
Soviet Zone—a task which its instructors will not undet- 
take. This problem of morale is real, and the government 
will certainly go slow. before introducing conscription, in 
the. hope that the Socialists and trade unionists can be 
persuaded to join the Ministry of Defence and the selection 
board. There they could also do valuable work in keeping 
army leaders of the future from developing the powér-com- 
plex of a General von Seeckt or his predecessors. 

In the meantime, the Socialists are faced with the fact 
that the kind of army which is first to be set up—the 
selected body of 150,000 volunteers—is the type which they 
most fear. The Socialists by tradition prefer the mass army 
to an organisation on the Reichswehr model, which tends 
to become an instrument of internal politics in the hands 
of its chiefs. If the party’s left wing were not so strong, 
this thought might lead it to follow the moderates who 
would be ready to set up a democratic force in collabora- 
tion with Dr Adenauer and the present reformists in the 
Ministry of Defence. 

The controversies over the German army, which will rage 
afresh as each of the twenty bills come up for debate, revolve 
round its internal role. There are good reasons for this 
obsession—Germany’s present division, together with 
memories of the abortive revolution of 1918, the Kapp 
Putsch, the “Black Reichswehr,” and the Hitlerite 
interregnum. Fear of internal troubles in the future make 
German politicians dispute the question who is to be the 
commander-in-chief of the new army—the President, the 
Chancellor, or the Minister of Defence, and how far can 
any of them be subject to parliament ? The powers of the 
Nato supreme commander in Europe are barely mentioned, 
while the figure of Hindenburg still looms large in German 
politicians’ minds. Though it is realised that times have 
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changed, and the President, for instance, has much less, and 
the Chancellor much more, power than in the past, Germans 


are justified in feeling that unstable conditions are bound 
to recur. 


Japan on the Brink 


FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT 


INCE the strong, if intolerant, authority of Mr Yoshida 

has been removed, the Japanese Diet, as was expected, 
has become a bedlam of conspiracy, in which a temporary 
advantage by one party clique today serves only to pre- 
cipitate another party counterplot tomorrow. The conserva- 
vatives—Democrats and Liberals—are groping desperately 
for some form of unity, but personalities, expedience and 
revenge still darken and stultify the “ negotiations ”—i 
such a dignified term may be used for such cynical bargain- 
ing. 

The Hatoyama Democrats realise that they cannot con- 
tinue in office, and they have now made the most humble 
overtures to the Liberals, who in turn know that they would 
suffer further reverses at another election but are still 
smouldering over their reverse at the last election. Mr 
Nobosuke Kishi, the ambitious secretary-general of the 
Democratic party, is apparently prepared to make a deal 
with the Liberals which would allow Mr Taketora Ogata, 
Mr Yoshida’s successor, to become the figurehead leader of 
a superficially united conservative party. But Mr Yoshida, 


_ embittered equally against Mr Ogata and the Democrats, 


and still commanding great prestige in the Liberal party, 
is doggedly pulling strings to circumvent this plan. And 
even. Mr Ogata—an unimpressive leader, who has been 
acidly described as “ an admirable principal for a girls’ high 
school ”—has his own strong doubts about the merger. 

The brooding and mystical Mr Bukichi Miki, who is 
executive chairman of the Democrats, and who does not 
go along with Mr Kishi, has added another touch of caprice 
to this fantasia by suddenly making signs of affection and 
sincerity to Mr Yoshida, for whose downfall he was largely 
responsible. To add further confusion, the Prime Minister 
Mr Hatoyama, ancient, affable and ailing, continues to pro- 
claim one day that he is waiting to resign as soon as the 
interests of Dai Nippon require, and the next day to insist 
that he was misquoted or misunderstood, and that he intends 
to remain in office at least until relations with Soviet Russia 
and Communist China have been “ normalised.” A party 
deputation has waited on him with the pathetic request that 
he abstain from these and other statements “ calculated to 
lower party morale.” 

Fortunately for the West, the Socialists, both right- and 
left-wing, are still failing to grasp this opportunity. They are 
continually threatening to merge, holding regular banzai 
unity meetings, but making not the slightest real progress 
towards agreement. It is probable that an uneasy Socialist 
merger would force the conservatives to compromise and 
take corresponding action. But the Socialists seem even 
less likely to get together than the conservatives. 

The only bright relief to this sombre and confusing 
picture is the accumulating evidence that the United States 
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has at last fashioned a realistic long-range policy—ficxib\, 
but consistent—for Japan. This achievement, {.; which 
the American Ambassador, Mr Allison, deserves much of — 
the credit—means that the impatient but futile open pres. 
sure for greater Japanese speed and effort in rearmamen 
will be eased. Washington has now wisely decided to make 
haste slowly. There will be discreet encouragemen: {or the 
more reasonable elements in the floundering conservative 
side until the Japanese people—still suspicious of the most 
simple and elementary self-defence measures—rec: 


Wer their 
lost instinct of self-reliance and self-preservation. | has, 
in fact, been recognised at last that, if the Socialists. gaining 
slowly but steadily as separate factions at every lection, 
achieve power, the stage will be set for such wildly i:respon- 


sible Japanese overtures to Russia and Communis: China 
as will make Mr Hatoyama’s slapdash vagaries appear 
prudent and well-considered by comparison. 

Meanwhile, the dangerous and popular trend in Japan 
is expressed most articulately by Colonel Masanobu Tsuji, 
one of the former conquerors of Hongkong and Singapore 
and now a member of the Diet ; although he would gladly 
shoot down Japanese Communists in the streets, he is now 
advocating a policy that must delight Moscow and Pcking ; 
“The Japanese must defend Japanese neutrality with their 
own hands.” Colonel Tsuji demands complete Japanese 
aloofness from either the United States or Communism and 
the immediate withdrawal of all American security troops 
from Japan. He hints—like a good member of the Japanese 


Communist party, which he in fact abominates—that the 
Americans are seeking to train Japanese ground troops to 
fight for the United States in Asia, and insists that the 


Japanese should have nothing to do with any defence scheme 
which does not bolster Japanese air strength and heavy 
industry, and does involve any “ Wall-street strings ” or 
the extensive call-up of infantry. 

The new American policy for Japan will be an efiective 
counter to this popular Japanese delusion. It is a great 
pity that Whitehall is not, like Washington, thinking along 
positive lines. It seems here that Britain has no policy for 
Japan—except such obstructionist attitudes as blind and 
doomed opposition to Japanese membership of Gatt. Japan, 
bewildered and distrustful, is teetering on the edge of 
decisive changes. A hand of encouragement now :n the 
right quarter would be a wise investment. 


Home Thoughts for Tunisians 


N Wednesday there set out from all the beaches «und 

the Gulf of Tunis an array of small boats crammed 
with excited passengers. Both on the calm waters of ‘ei! 
historic bay and massed in happy ranks along their ¢»2ys 
and streets, the Tunisians staged a delirious welcome: ‘or 
their national hero, and supreme combattant, M. Habib 
Bourguiba, back at last from long years of exile. In thc ‘ast 
months of this enforced absence, M. Bourguiba has pi:scd 
an interesting part in the Franco-Tunisian negotiation:—@t 
first, in the wings, but lately, also openly. Once an ext:<ine 
nationalist, he has become a moderate by the standarc: of 
the young firebrands who now fill the role he played in ‘h¢ 
nineteen-thirties. In the speech he made in Paris on Tu<s- 
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dav, alter being carried shoulder-high into the Gare de 
Lyon, he turned phrase after happy phrase about “ cohabi- 
ation in a traditionally hospitable land,” “ guarantees for 
yntinuity of French enterprise” and “ Franco-North 


the ce , Pipa ; : 
African solidarity.” Is it within his capacity to fulfil the 
comfortable words he utters so fluently ? 

For oon after he gets home, he is bound to find himself 


beset with complications on the domestic front. Hitherto, 
the thoughts of almost all Tunisian politicians have been 
beamed on their relationship with France, and on whether 


the home-rule agreements are desirable in themselves or 
merely as a stepping stone to full independence. But the 
moment the conventions are ratified, questions of a different 
kind will surge to the fore. and the first to arise will be 
the form of constitution that the Neo-Destour (meaning 


“ New-Constitution ”) party will wish the Bey to adopt. 

Amongst educated Tunisians, a majority seems to favour 
a constitutional monarchy on the British or Scandinavian 
model, but there is also a republican group that would like 
to tuck M. Bourguiba into the presidential chair, and leave 
the premiership and the ministries free for younger com- 
battants with more recent and direct experience of the 
home scene. Again, tradition runs strong in Beylical 
circles, and is reinforced by religious practice and the 
exercise of Moslem law ; how can it be dovetailed with the 
ambitions of a younger generation that has had a more 
modern and westernised education than most members of 
the palace entourage ? 

M. Bourguiba, despite two long periods of exile in the 
last decade, still holds more sway than any of his fellow- 
politicians over the hearts of his party and the people of the 
desert as well as the town. Upon him, therefore, more than 
on anyone else whose head has yet appeared above the 
bobbing sea of the nationalists, depends the future pattern of 
government. His countrymen will be in his debt if he is 
able to switch from the role of combattant to that of 
administrator, conciliator and constitution-maker. 

He is bound to be exposed to one fatal temptation, that 
of diverting attention from domestic difficulties by directing 
it into differences with the French residents and with 
France. His stature as a statesman, which is as yet 
unmeasured, will be reckoned by the extent to which he 
avoids this pitfall. 


Norway Takes to Steel 


BY A NORWEGIAN CORRESPONDENT 


: the industrial progress of Norway the opening of the 
{25 million steel plant at Mo i Rana, a few miles south 
of the Arctic Circle, is an important landmark. Norway 
uses about half a million tons of steel a year, and up to 
now almost all of this has had to be imported. At the 
same time, Norway has considerable iron ore deposits and 
large water power resources for generating cheap electricity, 
and the marriage of these two factors in a national steel 
industry has long been a Norwegian aim. ‘The scarcity of 
stcel during and after the last war emphasised how undesir- 
able it is to be dependent almost exclusively on foreign 
supplies, and it was a unanimous Parliament that in 1946 
agrced to proposals for building a steel plant at Mo i Rana. 
Unfortunately, the plant took longer to build than was 
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originally estimated, and the cost of construction also greatly 
exceeded the first optimistic calculations. The supple- 
mentary appropriations which Parliament has been asked 
to vote have somewhat soured the opposition parties, so 
that recently the Labour majority has been practically alone 
in support of the project. As the steel plant is built, run 
and owned by a government company, it has inevitably 
become a political issue. The Conservative and other 
opposition parties do not deny the value of a steel industry, 
but they have increasingly questioned the timing of the 
project. Certainly the plant will be handicapped from the 
start by extremely heavy construction costs, while estab- 
lished steel plants abroad have been able to write off much 
of their capital charges in recent halcyon years. On the 
other hand, it can be argued that only in boom conditions 
can a nation muster sufficient capital and confidence to 
embark on such a big industrial venture. 


The Mo i Rana plant has now at last started trial pro- 
duction, and, with political reputations at stake, news of 
the technical and commercial success of the undertaking 
is awaited with much interest. As now equipped, the plant 
has a maximum annual capacity of 170,000 tons of rolled 
steel products. It is hoped fairly soon to instal a fourth 
electric smelter which will increase the capacity to 239,000 
tons. The aim is eventually to expand to half a million 
tons a year, and that is the optimum output on which the 
design of the plant has been based and which should give 
the lowest production 
cost per ton of steel. 

As it is, output at 
first will be compara- 
tively small—though 
large by Norwegian 
standards—and will 
be spread over a 
rather wide range 
of rolled products. 
Scope for specialisa- 
cart os | tion will be limited, 
: Saeg > | ges | and it may well be 
af Mosj ie | difficult to compete in 
be at price with foreign 
be ht a Miles li plants. One of the de- 
fF Oe Ole termining _ factors, 
however, is power, 
and in this respect the Norwegian plant enjoys the advan- 
tage of relatively cheap hydro-electricity from the new 
Réssaga power station nearby. The ore to be electrically 
smelted comes from mines at a considerable distance from 
Mo i Rana, but later it is planned to develop new mines 
only a few miles away. 

The plant fits in nicely with the Norwegian government's 
plans for developing the economy of North Norway. It 
gives direct employment to more than 1,000 men and 
indirect employment to many more. Mo i Rana, a tradi- 
tionally depressed place, has become a healthy, prosperous 
town and a good market for neighbouring farmers and 
fishermen. At Mosjiéen, in the same county, Nordland, 
another big industrial scheme is expected to be realised 
soon: this is the building of an aluminium plant to be 
financed jointly by Norwegian and Swiss capital. Alu- 
minium production in Norway has more than doubled since 
the war, and two large new plants are now in operation. 
The prospect for further industrial advance in Nordland 
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and in Norway generally is good in view of the country’s 
large water power resources. Norwegian hydro-electric 
power production has more than doubled since the war, 
and is now much the highest per head of population of 
any country in the world. In the electro-chemical and 
electro-metallurgical fields, the scope for expansion is con- 
siderable, for in these fields the competitive advantage of 
cheap and plentiful hydro-electric power is greatest. 

Water power is still being developed at a record rate. 
More than half a million kilowatts of additional generating 
capacity will be installed this year alone. In what way the 
further expansion of power and industry will be affected 
by recent measures for curbing investments is not clear, 
but there are indications that Norway’s exceptionally high 
investment rate is not yet being significantly reduced. 
Imports, too, are still running extremely high. In the 
context of the general economic situation, the completion 
of the steel plant is significant, both because it means the 
easing of investment pressure in one sector at least, and 
because it should help to reduce and eventually to eliminate 
one of Norway’s principal import commitments. 


Scripts and Politics in Asia 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


HE Chinese People’s Republic is now experimenting 
with the use of a simplified form of the Chinese script. 
Throughout the East, reformers in a hurry to modernise 
their countries have been attracted by similar ideas. A 
simple script is a basis for universal education and the 
liquidation of illiteracy. And the break with the past pro- 
duced by discarding the traditional script sets up the 
youngest generation with a new literacy which their elders 
find hard to acquire, and obstructs access to the literature 
of the past. There is, too, greater facility for learning one of 
the major Western languages if its script has already been 
acquired. On the other hand to adopt a Western script is 
to run up against the pride in national culture that goes with 
nationalism and the desire for maximum independence from 
foreign influence. 

Adoption of a Western script—Roman or Cyrillic—has 
occurred in two regions of Asia: in the zone of the Turkish 
languages and in certain countries of South-East Asia. The 
various Turkish languages, including the Turkish of Turkey 
itself and the cognate tongues of Russian and Chinese 
Central Asia, were formerly written in the Arabic script 
introduced with conversion to Islam. The changes of script 
in Turkish-speaking countries have been closely connected 
with revolutionary modernising attacks on Islam and its 
clergy and with nationalist emphasis on pre-Moslem 
Turkish origins. Reforming nationalists saw in the adop- 
tion of the Roman script a way of both modernising the 
Turkish peoples and enhancing their national self-conscious- 
ness. 

The first adoption of Roman script took place in Azer- 
baijan as a result of the Russian Revolution and the cultural 
autonomy initially allowed by the Soviet regime. Kemal 
Ataturk’s Turkey soon followed, the language reform there 
being closely connected with the abolition of the Caliphate 
and the Sheri law, and the disestablishment of Islam. The 
Roman script was also adopted by the Turkish-speaking 
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Soviet Republics of Central Asia ; only the Turkis of Sip. 
kiang or Chinese Turkestan continued to use Arabic 
writing. In the ‘thirties, however, Moscow realised that the 
Roman script tended to link the Soviet Turkish peoples with 
Turkey, and thus indirectly with Western Europe. insteag 
of with Russia, and they were made to adopt the Cyrillic 
script used in Russia. 

In South-East Asia, also, the Roman script has spread at 
the expense of the Arabic, but in this case largely at the 
instance of a colonial power, for the Dutch encouraged its 
use for the writing of Indonesian. In Malaya the British 
authorities never tried to promote it, but today the younger 
Malays use it, while the older generation: still writes ip 
Arabic. In Vietnam under French rule the influence of 
Catholic missions brought about a romanisation which has 
survived in both south and north, the Chinese script 
formerly employed by the Kiterati having fallen into disuse. 

Thus in Asia today Cyrillic prevails in the Soviet Turkish 
lands, while Turkey, Indonesia, Malaya, the Philippines and 
Vietnam have turned to Roman. There is no immediate 
prospect, however, of other parts of Asia following their 
example. The non-Turkish Moslem countries are holding 
fast to Arabic script, while India retains its many variants of 
the alphabet which, though ultimately of West Asian deriva- 
tion, was given its characteristic form on Indian soil. Burma 
and Siam continue to use alphabets of Indian origin. 


Case for a Radical Change 


Finally, there is the Far East, consisting of China, Korea 
and Japan, which uses the Chinese so-called ideographs 
the sole survivor in the modern world of the numerous non- 
alphabetic modes of writing which preceded the invention 
of the alphabet. It migiit seem at first sight that here more 
than anywhere else there is a case for a radical change, and 
in fact there have long been ardent advocates of romanisa- 
tion. In Japan, an association, the Romaji Kai, publishes 
books in romanised Japanese, and in China the Communists 
at one time favoured a peculiar alphabet which mixed 
Roman and Cyrillic. In neither country, however, has there 
been up to now a general or official discarding of the tradi 
tional script. T°-e Chinese language and the Chinese element 
in Japanese coniain numerous homonyms, distinguished by 
different characters in the existing script, but easily confused 
if written alphabetically. There are, however, deeper reasons 
for the retention of the old Chinese writing. Its abandon- 
ment would be a much more serious matter than the substi- 
tution of one alphabet for another, and patriotic feeling both 
in China and Japan has run strongly against it. Japan go 
rid of illiteracy and became a great power without altering 
its script (which mixes Chinese characters with a Japanese: 
invented syllabary) and since then the Japanese have fel’ 
that to romanise would be a national humiliation. 

The Chinese have been even more reluctant to relinquish 
a script which is entirely of their own making and has fou! 
millennia of continuous development behind it. The ideo- 
graphs are apparently to be retained by the new China; 
the Communists seem to have lost their early enthusiasm for 
Western alphabets since they made themselves the cham- 
pions of militant Chinese nationalism. The written language, 
however, is to be made easier by simplifying some of the 
more complex characters, and it is this modified “ spelling” 
that is now being adopted under official direction by the 
Chinese press. 
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a comes in. For Mr. Arnold’s fares are helping to put yet another British world-beater 
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in send air line technicians to advise on the operational aspects. Mr. Arnold was one of 
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Finance for Industry 
and Commerce 


IcFc provides finance in the form of 
long-term loans on fixed terms, or share 
capital, to industrial or commercial 
enterprises established in Great Britain. 
Amounts range normally between 
£5,000 and £200,000. 

The Corporation is ready to consider 
applications for capital to purchase 
additional buildings, plant and machin- 
ery, or to provide increased working 
capital to further the expansion of 
business. Consideration will also be 
given to new ventures which are soundly 
conceived and adequately sponsored. 


Please ask for our new booklet—*‘Capital 
for Business and Where to Find it”. 
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Foreign Money in London 


| [ is, perhaps, a mark of the still gradual relearning 
f old lessons that the difficult questions about the 
ement of foreign funds into London come from 
rs (particularly from Canada and the United 
States) rather than from observers in this country. A 
flexible monetary policy is still something new here, 
| it takes a little longer than three months to brush 
up on Bank rate, and on the consequences of the move- 
ment of foreign funds that has been attracted towards 
London since the end of February. That movement 
been substantial, and a major part of it has come in 
\o take advantage of the hardening of interest rates in 
ne money market. Since February, London has been 
offering higher rates for money (and charging higher 
ates for accommodation) than any of the major inter- 
tional money markets. The difference can be 
asured by the margin between the three months’ 
ish Treasury bill rate and the comparable rate in 
New York; since February the spread has averaged 
it 2 per cent, and it is now about 24 per cent. 
ihe questions that visitors from across the Atlantic 
‘asking are plainly of the greatest relevance to the 
vess achieved by the monetary measures in securing 
‘sung improvement in Britain’s external balance. 
‘hey ask, first, how much money has been attracted by 
ndon’s higher interest rates. Secondly, they want 
‘© know how far this incoming money has taken the 
‘rain off sterling and helped the dollar reserves, 
‘urdly, they ask how far such a Contribution has been 
° temporary factor, to be reversed in coming months. 
“s it happens, there are no ready-made answers to any 
«: these questions, Even in the highest places and the 
most authoritative quarters, there is a marked disinclina- 
on to talk in anything but the vaguest indications of 
orders of magnitude, But the experience of the banks 
«0G money market firms, when culled and compared, 


1 





does suggest that perhaps {50 million of short-term 
money may have been attracted from overseas centres 
to London. There are some visitors, however, who 
claim that their own operations would represent a con- 
siderable slice of this guess-work total, and they fall to 
wondering whether it is big enough, or whether their 
compatriots have been a lot slower in moving funds 
here. 


* 


It may help in the consideration of this complex 
problem to follow a typical operation. A Canadian 
bank, say, holds maturing US Treasury bills, and finds 
that it would get a more advantageous return on these 
same short-term funds if they were moved to London. 
Instead of renewing the US Treasury bills, the bank 
buys spot sterling and pays for it from the dollars 
released by the repayment of the bills. This sterling it 
invests in British Treasury bills on which it obtains a 
higher return. But this is essentially a short-term move- 
ment of short-term funds, and the bank needs to be 
certain of getting back its dollars without loss when it 
takes the money home. So concurrently it sells sterling 
for delivery three months forward (when the British 
Treasury bills will be repaid) against dollars. As a result 
of this series of transactions, it will secure a somewhat 
larger return on its three-months operation. It will earn 
up to 3% per cent on its British Treasury bills, instead 
of about 14 per cent on US Treasuries. But it will have 
to pay a premium to secure its dollars at the end of the 
three months’ tenor of the bills ; this forward swap 
will cost the Canadian bank 1} cents for three months 
for every pound exchanged against dollars, which is 
equal to about 1 15/16 per cent per annum. Thus after 
deducting the cost of its dollar cover, the bank will earn 



































roughly 2 per cent net on its investment in London ; at 
the end of the three months it will once again be in 
possession of its dollars, and will have improved the 
yield on its short-term funds without running the 
slightest exchange risk. 


* 


Such operations have been carried out by American 
and Canadian banks, and on an even larger scale by 
Continental banks which have switched short-term 
assets from New York to London: In a perfect market, 
the transfers would go on until the cost of covering 
the exchange risk (that is, the premium that has to be 
paid to secure dollars for three months delivery) exactly 
offsets the advantage of the difference in interest rates 
in the two centres. But there are few perfect markets, 
and the forWard exchange market is not one of them ; 
so considerable scope still obtains. Under the classical 
gold standard, interest arbitrage was the most immediate 
of the ways in which a divergence from parity tended to 
be corrected. An increase in interest rates in one of 
the larger international money centres immediately 
attracted funds from other centres, and these move- 
ments of funds in turn had a direct impact on the rate 
of exchange and on movements of gold. 

But today the impact of movements of short-term 
funds is much more complicated and less direct. If the 
guessed {£50 million of foreign funds that may have 
come in during the last three months had had no side 
effects, they would have produced a smart rise in the 
dollar reserves—though it would be a fleeting one if 
all the money returned home after three months. But 
in fact interest arbitrage operations nowadays have the 
essential collateral ingredient of forward exchange 
cover, and this neutralises the apparent initial gain in 
the reserves. This assumes, of course, that the London 
bank that buys the dollars from the foreign bank that is 
investing in Treasury bills covers its commitment to 
produce dollars in three months by a spot purchase of 
dollars in New York, as it normally will. The impact 
of interest arbitrage on the sterling-dollar rate and on 
the dollar reserves will thus be self-cancelling. 

But this takes the effect of interest arbitrage in isola- 
tion ; it ignores the secondary effects of the impact on 
the forward exchange. It has been seen that transfers 
of short-term money to London tends to widen the dis- 
count on forward sterling. This widening discount will 
in its turn encourage forward buying of sterling by 
importers in dollar and other foreign countries, as they 
prepare to pay for purchases of sterling commodities. 
Such long-term covering purchases may not be an exact 
match for a three months’ forward sale of sterling ; but 
they may form part of an account in which commitments 
on each side are balanced. 

Thus the forward exchange market is considerable 
and immensely complex ; it is fruitless to try to identify 
its individual components, and there is no way of 
measuring, through movements in the forward 
exchanges, the volume of interest arbitrage transactions 
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that have lately been taking place. It may be, indeed, 
that some forward sales of sterling remain for a time 
unmatched by countervailing sales of dollars and that 
certain members of the international market in pounds 
and dollars are prepared to remain at risk by running 
an open position—having bought sterling forward with- 
out covering themselves. Only if that had happened 
on any wide scale would the inflow of money to London 
have helped spot sterling and the dollar reserves, and 
as soon as the open position was covered this help would 
be neutralised. It is unlikely, in fact, that any such 
open position exists. It is possible that at a particular 
time some London banks may be “ at risk” in some of 
their dollar swaps, but unlikely that their open position 
will be large. 

The sterling area’s dollar reserves are in fact much 


more powerfully affected by repayments of short-term 


borrowing in London and by movements of funds in- 
duced by major changes of sentiment that shift the 
whole timing of payments between the sterling and non- 
sterling world than by the movements of funds for 
interest arbitrage. 

Such a swing occurred twelve months ago, when any- 
one with a conceivable sterling commitment covered it 
and held sterling on the confident assumption that the 
pound was about to float into convertibility at an appre- 
ciated rate against the dollar. In the autumn, the 
pendulum began to swing in the other direction. Con- 
vertibility had become unlikely ; sterling bought in 
anticipation of needs was used to make payments ; the 
balance of trade had deteriorated ; and a general election 
had become probable. All these factors pushed the 
pendulum to the opposite end of its arc. On the eve of 
the election, it is probable that sterling was under- 
bought, and not overbought, and a mere restoration 
of a normal equilibrium should now bring relief to 
the reserve. 

* 


The immediate effect of the election results was a 
world-wide demand for sterling, which would probably 
have carried the rate higher had the movement not been 
checked by the strike situation. These swings in the 
timing of international payments—the “leads and 
lags” in the exchange situation as they are sometimes 
called—are a much more potent factor on the reserve 
position than any interest arbitrage. 

To sum up: the movement of foreign money [0 
London immediately causes a demand for spot sterling 
and therefore tends to help the reserve. The corre- 
sponding forward selling of sterling may in its turn be 
covered by a purchase of spot dollars, in which event 
the impact-on the rate and on the reserve will cancel 
out. In any case the forward selling of sterling will tend 
to widen the discount on forward sterling and this will 
encourage forward buying of sterling by importers in 
the non sterling world who have future need of sterling. 
In that event the immediate beneficial effect of the 
inflowing funds on the reserve will be more perceptible, 
though it will still be of relatively short duration. 
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ROM the time of Henry V to the beginning of the 

first world war, it has been estimated, a craftsman 
in the British building industry could usually earn about 
half as much again as his labourer. His “ differential ” 
—the extra reward of his skill—had remained propor- 
tionately about the same for 500 years. But today a 
building craftsman earns only about 14 per cent more 
than an unskilled labourer. 

Because the industrial revolution passed building by, 
the length of its history of stable rewards for skill is 
exceptional. The steep decline in those rewards since 
1914, however, is not. The available evidence suggests 
that, even in industries where technique was revolu- 
tionised, the skill differentials had become fairly stable 
for some decades before 1914: the extra margin for 
ckill—in industries where that qualification required 
the definite investment of effort, time, and liberty in 
an apprenticeship lasting several years—had settled 
down at about a half to two-thirds as much again as 
unskilled labourers earned. 

Since 1914, in many industries, that margin has been 
narrowing, without much interruption. The table 
summarises this record—stability before 1914, con- 
tinued narrowing since—for four major industrial 
groupings. This shows skilled wage rates as a per- 
centage of unskilled ; though separate figures of actual 
earnings are not generally available, it seems that the 
skill differential in earnings has narrowed in much the 
same way... 

The comparison for the railways in the table shows 
the engine-driver’s basic wage as a percentage of the 
porter’s. This is the differential upon which the 
Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and Fire- 
men has now, as so often before, dug its heels in. The 
table shows this comparison in April, 1954. In 
November, a railway arbitration award raised the lowest 
engine-driver’s rate to 132 per cent of the porter’s, 
a recovery of the skill differential that gathered some 
general approval outside the industry. In April, follow- 
ing the successful threat of a strike by the National 
Union of Railwaymen, a subsequent award reduced 
the engine-driver’s margin to 129 per cent. (The differ- 
ence between maximum rates for the two jobs, rose in 
November to about 47 per cent, but was narrowed to 
about 43 per cent by the later NUR rise.). ASLEF 
sull demands the wider margins it was awarded in 
November ; it has spurned the Transport Commission’s 
offer of wider differentials between drivers doing 
different jobs, though less than the November margin 
for engine-drivers in general, 

Over the centuries, the builder’s differential for skill 
appears to have narrowed in times of inflation, but 
recovered again to §0 per cent as inflation passed. The 
40 years since 1914, spanning two world wars, have 


The Devaluation of Skill 


certainly included the inflation. Indeed, the general 
rise of money and real wages since then has partly 
disguised the narrewing of differentials ; in money, 
margins have often remained the same or risen, but 
proportionately they have been reduced by a much 
faster rise in unskilled wage rates. In the deflation 
after 1920 skill differentials widened, and again in the 
thirties there was some recovery of margins for skill 
as unemployment swelled the competition for jobs at 
the bottom of the scale. But these changes did not 
widen the margins to anything approaching the 1914 
levels. Some built-in stabilizers, or rather ratchets, 
had been introduced into the economy—primarily, the 
much stronger “ industrial” trades unions. 

The strengthening of the trades unions, for the most 
part, seems to have reduced the advantage of the skilled 
worker. The great industrial unions have grown by 
success in demanding “flat rate” increases—which 


SKILL DIFFERENTIALS IN FOUR INDUSTRIES 
(Time Wage-Rate of Skilled Worker as %%, of Unskilled) 


/0 





Ship- Engin- 
building eering 





Year | Building Railways 


} 
1 





BOBS 6 Soi 157 185 167 198 
SSP oan cegs 150 192 172 N.A. 
BOP wc kcses 150 181 171 184 
TORS eons 120 133 130 135 
ISB Sc ences 134 134 140 140 
BIG 5 osee 8 134 146 140 140 
cl Peers 131 136 132 163 
ho Baers 125 122 119 133 
GOO sk aise 119 122 118 129 
1954 (April) . 114 118 116 128 


Based on: ‘Differences between the Wages of Skilled and Un- 
skilled Workers, 1880-1950”, K. G. J. C. Knowles‘and D. J. Robert- 
son, Bulletin of the Oxford Institute of Statistics April 1951. 


disturb nobody in particular but erode everybody’s 
advantage. The workers they had to woo were the 
lower-paid, less skilled people; the craftsmen were 
unionised already. So the general increases have been 
more often sought as flat sums of money, not as per- 
centage increases. 

Certain smaller, entrenched unions have stood out, 
with varying success, against this devaluation of skill. 
The coalface worker, the cotton spinner, the steel melter 
still command differentials of about two-thirds or more, 
partly since they have a closed shop and partly, it has 
been suggested, because they recruit exclusively from 
the next lower grades in their industries. The craft 
unions, which demand a lengthy apprenticeship, do 
not accept “ dilution” by ambitious men from lower 
grades ; whether or not for that reason, they have been 
less successful in defending their differentials. ASLEF, 
a small craft union entrenched in an industry dominated 
by the huge NUR—which, however, competes for loco- 
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motive members, and cannot press levelling demands 
too far—has a rather special position, and so far it has 
held or managed to recover its margin for skill rather 
better than have some other craft unions. 


* 


As a price that the economy offers for a particular 
skill, a wage differential theoretically provides the 
incentive for as many people as are needed to undertake 
the training required to qualify in that particular skill. 
Does the steady erosion of the incentive British society 
offers to equip oneself with skill—at least with manual 
skill—suggest that the economy is tending over the 
years to require less of this formal training for industrial 
trades and crafts ? 

Twenty years ago, plenty of theorists, echoing Karl 
Marx many years before, were ready to say “Yes” to 
that question, with the growth of the semi-skilled labour 
force in mass production. Today—even with the auto- 
matic factories that their latest heirs declare are just 
round the corner—the only honest answer must be 
“Not proven.” Technological change has largely 
retired some hand skills, but it has immensely widened 
the range of skills that its attendants require ; and 
today, in addition, its demands upon many of them, 
such as electricians, are deepening the skill needed 
into a much more complex qualification than the same 
job required twenty years ago. 

Evidence is certainly insufficient to establish the 
hypothesis of any absolute decline in modern industry’s 
demand for skill; on the whole, the indications tend 


Stocks Against the Strike 


N this first short working week of a railway strike British 
] industry in general has managed to avoid any serious 
interruption of output ; fairly soon, however, some cuts 
so far made in overtime work may develop into “ shut- 
downs ” and “ lay-offs.” Most firms carry at least one to 
two weeks’ supply of the raw materials that they usually 
receive by rail, and can lay their hands upon a certain 
amount of emergency storage space for such finished goods 
as they are unable to clear by road. Indications of the size 
of industry’s stocks of materials are fragmentary and seldom 
published, though the sample census that the Board of 
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the other way. But will enough people acquire skill 
if the price for doing so continues to fall ? It would 
be as well not to answer that question too confidently, 
either, at any rate in the short run ; social patterns of 
emulation play as large a part in the choice of occupa- 
tion in British society as they do in elaborating that 
cobwebbed and rickety tangle, almost without rhyme 
or reason, that constitutes Britain’s wage and salary 
structure. But in the long run, if the extra reward of 
taking extra trouble to acquire extra skill thins down 
towards nothing, fewer people are likely to take the 
trouble, 


The margin for skill is not yet down to nothing ; 
are there any signs that it may widen again ? A slump, 
certainly, might have its traditional effect, though this 
might be moderated as it was between the wars. 
Nobody, however, is proposing so cathartic a remedy: 
the problem is more often posed for continued condi- 
tions of full employment on the postwar scale. In the 
United States, where differentials, though also narrowed, 
remain wider than in Britain, there has recently been 
some union pressure to restore these margins. In 
a few British industries, such as coal, some “ reform 
of the wage structure” by an agreed re-classification 
of jobs and levels of wages, is taking place. On the rail- 
ways, finally, Mr Baty defends his little midden of 
privilege ; hopelessly outclassed in bargaining weight 
by the NUR, venting his frustration upon the nation as 
a whole, but epitomising one of the grittiest problems 
of industrial relations to which this Government or this 
generation has to seek an answer. 








Trade has been carrying out for some time must be helping 
the Government to assess priorities in transport. Although 
the size of stocks varies widely from firm to firm, in general 
industry has been keeping a tighter control on the working 
capital tied up in this way ; in the last two years regular 
deliveries of materials had become more dependable. Buyers 
are traditionally prone to hoard materials that are, or maj 
become, short, but three years’ of expanding production 
coupled with the recent rise in interest rates has tended to 
keep stocks down. 

Coal is by far the greatest load carried by the railways— 
last year it accounted for three-fifths of the 283 million ton 
of revenue-earning freight traffic. As an average, gas and 
electricity plants now carry at least 3 weeks’ stock of coal, 
coke ovens about 2 weeks’ supply, and other industrial users 
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3-4 weeks. So far the pile up of coal at pitheads has had 
no noticeable impact upon coal production ; most pits were 
on holiday on Tuesday and many have space available to 
dump several days’ output. Steel plants will be the first 
major casualties in heavy industry, through lack of raw 
materials and over-abundance of finished products ; their 
problem at present is mainly finding storage space where 
separate orders can be kept separate. The steel industry has 
in hand about 2-3 weeks’ supply of coal, scrap, and crude 
steel, slightly more iron ore, and a little less pig iron ; but 
a number of plants have much less, particularly those using 


imported coal or iron ore, and one or two expect to close’ 


down this weekend. 


These bulky materials do not lend themselves in any 
quantity to transport by road though much flat steel, for 
example, can be moved by road. And not all industrial 
users carry the estimated average stocks of 23-3 months’ 
supply of steel and 3 weeks’ supply of coal. The bigger 
firms sited some distance away from the coal and steel areas 
will probably be the first to suffer. Apart from some ship- 
builders, motor car manufacturers, and parts of the building 
industry, there should be no serious trouble in the rest of 
industry for perhaps a fortnight, provided enough warehouse 
and other storage space is located. But after one week of 
half speed at the docks most warehouses were more than 
normally filled with frustrated exports. 


Markets after the Election 


ee ee the colour of the pencils that jobbers use 
£X to mark prices up on their boards is blue. Those 
pencils were kept busy a week ago as the election results 
spelt out a Conservative majority. All prices went ahead, 


with the steel issues naturally enough, in the lead. At the 
end of last week, following the poll, the Financial Times 
ordinary share index broke through its previous peak of 
197.4 to reach 199.4, an increase of 34 points on the day. 
But even that excitement paled in camparison with the boom 
in the equity prices on Thursday. The railway strike forced 
the jobbers in a narrow market, with many brokers marooned 
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in outer London, to mark prices down as soon as the market 
opened after the Whitsun holiday. But if there were any 
bears in Throgmorton Street they were only faint-hearted 
ones. Once it was clear that there were no heavy selling 
orders prices rallied quickly and sturdily. And when the 
market broadened on Thursday the fire kindled just after 
the election burst into flame. On that day the Financial 
Times ordinary share index gained 5.8 points to reach 204.4, 
despite the strike and despite a Bank rate of 43 per cent. 
Gilt-edged prices might be left waiting on the next Govern- 
ment issue—and there must presumably be one from the 
nationalised industries soon—to give them a lead, but equity 
prices required no such lead. 


On the Right Track? 


S OME of those who draw charts to make their fortunes saw 
in the new peak in the share index a fresh bull point. 
Nor did the strike deter Thomas Tilling among other 
industrial borrowers from making its new preference share 
issue. The fresh boom in Throgmorton Street has not been 
generated solely by confidence that a Conservative adminis- 
tration will provide the best of all possible worlds for the 
City. Industrial earnings are still high and the American 
buying of British stocks must suggest to many that equity 
prices in London, in comparison with those in New York, 
have not yet fully caught up with the increases in all other 
prices recorded over the last decade. Or is it that New 
York is getting too high ? 

Inflation always brings ordinary stocks into favour. And 
who can say in view of the wage claims and the industrial 
disputes that it is still not present in the British economy ? 
And if in the autumn the balance of payments in reality 
turns out to be less alarming than was feared at the begin- 
ning of this year, may it not then be said that dearer money 
has done its work? The arguments are not conclusive 
and they beg some important questions about economic 
policy. But at the moment more investors see a Clearer 
road ahead for equities than three months ago, and are 
expecting firm though not exciting markets. 
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Reserves Unchanged 


HE gold and dollar accounts of the sterling area in May 
T came out exactly evens: the reserves remain at $2,686 
million. At first sight that is a disappointing result, for the 
reserves benefited last month from the receipt of $31 million 
from the European Payments Union in settlement of the 
large April surplus. Further, American aid brought in $19 
million. That means that the balance of all other accounts 
was a deficit of $50 million—a disturbing reversal of the 
improving trend of the two previous months shown in the 
accompanying table. But it is in fact doubtful whether 
this deterioration is a significant pointer to the trend of the 


TREND OF DOLLAR BALANCE 








($ million) 
Gold payments (—) sss 
or receipts (+) Reserves 
— : US. — 
, EPO. Aid Change 
Month S| settle- in Total 
balance ; 
ments* month 








March ..... + 2 + 14 +102 2,685 
April ...... +119 + 7 + 9 +135 2,820 
May....... +120 | + 39 + 6 +165 2,985 
June ...... 1 14 + 15 + 3 + 32 | 3,017 
July ....5.2% +76} + 4 + 15 — 4t; 3,013 
August .. — §/| +11 + 11 —°95$ | 2,918 
September .| — 14 — 12 + 9 — 17 2,901 
October.... + 10 + 8 + 17 + 35 2,936 
November. . — 32 + 7 + 14 — ll 2,925 
December..]| + 15 | + 3 + 8 —163§ 2,762 
1955 
January ... — 2; — 10 + 13 + 1 2,763 
February . —103 | + 6 + 15 — 82 | 2,681 
March ..... ~ 30 | + 3 + 21 — 14|| | 2,667 
April .. 2.0% — ll} +13 + 17 + 19 2,686 
ee — 50 + 3l + 19 Nil | 2,686 


* E.P.U. settlements depend on balance with Union in previous 
month. f After payments totalling $99 million to E.P.U. creditors 
in initial settlement of part of UK’s overdraft with Union. { After 
payment of $112 million to IMF for “repurchase” of sterling. 
§ After payments totalling $189 million on United States and 
Canadian loans. || After paying $8 million in quarterly instalment 
on Canadian wartime loan. 
current balance. The uncertainties of the election induced 
an unusually large building up of speculative positions 
against sterling by exchange dealers and traders, and the 
subsequent disturbance of the rail strike meant that the 
move back into sterling was delayed On Friday last the 
London spot dollar rate rose on balance by only § cent, to 
$2.791., and on the opening after the holiday it fell back to 
$2.79, despite some official support. On the following day 
the rate recovered well to $2.794 ; but as this was the first 
day of June the gains from the offerings of dollars would 
not be reflected in the May gold figures. An encouraging 
feature in the May accounts is the achievement of yet 
another good surplus with the European Payments Union— 
of £7 million. As usual this will be settled 50-50 in gold 
and credit in the middle of this month 


Omens for Output 


ae can output in the first quarter of this year was 
about 7 per cent higher than a year before, and the first 
indications of output in April suggest that this may have 
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been nearly 6 per cent higher than in April, 1954. The 
record of these months already contains most of the material 
for guesswork that will become available until the late 
autumn, since the months after May are blurred by the 
effects of holidays. Moreover, Mr Butler’s advisers 
can draw some confidence from the fact that in most 


QUARTERLY RECORD OF INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 
SINCE 1950 (1948=100) 





1 


| 


| | | 
1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 1955 
| 


First quarter. . 114 118 120 121 129 138 
Second quarter | 113 120 113 119 127 
Third quarter. 108 112 105 


Annual average 


| 
114 121 | 
120 | 129 | | 


Fourth quarter} 119 | 119 | 118 | 128 | 140 
114 | 117 | 114 | 








postwar years production in the first quarter has offered 
a good pointer towards the eventual average for the year. 
From this point of view, the first quarter of 1955 appears 
to support Mr Butler’s hopes about total output this year ; 
the effects of tightening in credit and restrictions on hire 
purchase—to say nothing of a railway strike—have, however, 
yet to come. 


One-sided Money Squeeze 


HE pressure of dear money on the banks is being sus- 
T tained ; but their response continues to be heavily 
one-sided. The latest statement of the clearing banks shows 
that in the four weeks to May 18th holdings of investments 
fell by very nearly £76 million—whilst advances were up 
by a further £36 million. The principal source of the 
squeeze on the banks continues to be the withdrawal of 
deposits by the public for investment in Treasury bills, 
at rates up to 3% per cent ; deposit accounts—which earn 2$ 
per cent—fell by £27 million in May, and total net deposits 
by £42 million. 

Given the continued expansion in advances, therefore, 
even the major unloading of investments did no more than 
maintain the average liquidity ratio at 30.5 per cent—to 
which, it may be recalled, it recovered in April from the 
March low point of 29.9 per cent. Of the “ Big Seven” 
only the Midland now records a liquidity ratio of under 30 
per cent ; this bank is indeed the only one to have main- 
tained its investment portfolio intact since mid-January, 
notwithstanding the rise in its advances and the erosion of 
its deposits. Its liquidity ratio has accordingly been reduced 
month by month, from 35.4 per cent to 29.1 per cent. The 
investment portfolio of the eleven clearing banks together 
has, however, now been reduced by no less than £139 million 
in the two months from mid-March alone. The weakness of 
gilt-edged must have owed still more to the banks than has 
been apparent in the market. 

The credit squeeze is thus succeeding well in exerting 
pressure in the markets ; and, as the banks run down their 
portfolios of the shorter stocks, that pressure will permeat: 
more fully throughout the breadth of maturities. But it 1s 
nevertheless disconcerting that the banks’ lendings continue 
to rise. Bankers are plainly having difficulty in cutting 
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down on existing advances according to the classical 
canons ; in these days of sustained full employment few 
good risks turn to bad or indifferent merely because Bank 
rate is raised by 14 per cent. There is slightly more scope 


LONDON CLEARING BANKS 





















Change on 


May 18, 1955 





Month | Year 






£ million £ million |é million 
DGpOSIES 5 o6 diss vee 6,360-9 — 19:9 | + 25-7 
“Net” deposits*® .... 6,104-3 — 42:3} — O-1 


£ million %t 
EAQUNG ASSES 6.6.88 1,943-0 80-5 — 3-6| —142-4 
WO canencesacaes 514-8 8-1 — 24-4 | + 14-2 
Call money. os 66cc. 416-9 6:6 — 17-1| — 46-2 
Treasury bills ..... 893-38 14-0 + 29-2 | —140-1 
Other bills ........ 117.6 1-8 + 88) + 29-7 
Investments plus ad- 
 ENORS Skt Gaweens 4,244-8 66-7 40-1 | +146-8 
Investments....... 2,141-4 33-6 — 75°7 | —163-3 
PAVANCES «.6.cceesis 2,103-5 83-1 + 35:6 | +310-2 





* After deducting items in course of collection. 
{ Ratio of assets to published deposits. 


of course in the more critical scrutiny of applications for 
wholly new projects ; though many banks are still reluctant 
to turn away good business in the advances field. But now 
that they have made such substantial reductions in their 
investment portfolios the pressure to do so may have 
become irresistible. 


News about Oil 


HE first of the promised quarterly profits statements 
from the Royal Dutch-Shell group coincided with the 
chairmen’s statements in Loadon and Amsterdam this week. 
The statement has been helpfully arranged to conform with 
the annual figures and it shows a further remarkable advance 
in sales, compared with the first quarter of 1954, with a 
satisfactory but restrained increase in net income after 
charging higher operating expenses and depreciation: 


ROYAL DUTCH-SHELL GROUP 

















(£ million) 

Year, | Jan.-Mar., | Jan.-Mar., 

1954 {| 1954 1955 
Sales’ proceeds; etc. <.<06«< | 1,851-0 429°5 | 473-7 
Operating expenses ........ | 1,044-2 246-2 | 272-3 
ANOS PRM oo a 25s csaisiesrecierne | 405-9 83-6 | 94-7 
TRI <i i cisvnexiedtaess | 155°-4 | 38:2 | 41-7 

245°5 | 61-5 65-0 
Investment income ........ 13°9 | 2-7 :7 

259-4 | 64-2 66-7 
TRBCRCSE 56 oi wiceesioriwiceaicicnd | 5:8 | 1-4 1-5 
Estimated taxation ........ | 101-7 | 24-8 26-3 
Minority interests.......... Le+@ | 4-6 4°7 
Net income ......seceeee0s 134-5 | 33-4 | 34-2 
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Sir Frederick Godber pointed out at the “ Shell ” Transport 
and Trading meeting that it was too early to regard these 
figures as a pattern for the year’s trading, but the gioup’s 
business this year had “ come up to expectations ” and the 
results were “not unsatisfactory.” Sir Frederick also 
referred to the roles of petroleum and atomic energy in 
meeting future demands for power. All Shell’s studies had 
led to the conclusion that the two would be complementary 
rather than competitive. 

Esso’s sales last year in the home and export markets were 
a record ; the throughput at Fawley hit ‘a new peak of 
6,861,000 tons, compared with 6,072,000 tons in 1953. Yet 
trading receipts were a bare 1 per cent higher at {188.6 
million because of lower prices for the major products. A 
similar story of reduced profit margins is told in the Burmah 
Oil report; after charging exploration costs, Burmah’s 
trading profit is down—f5,131,211 against £5,330,987— 
but the fall is handsomely made good by the increase of 
£646,093 in dividend income. 


World Bank’s Stake in Italy 


HE World Bank approved this week a loan in various 
T currencies to the equivalent of $70 million to the Cassa 
per il Mezzogiorno, an Italian governmental agency charged 
with the administration of the ambitious Vanoni plan for 
the development of southern Italy and Sicily. The loan 
is the largest to have been granted by the World Bank 
to any European country ; and the fact that it has been 
made to a country that is in part highly industrialised 
makes it something of a new departure in the bank’s opera- 
tions. The specific projects to which the bank’s loan has 
of necessity been keyed—they include schemes for the 
development of irrigation and electric power and comple- 
mentary industrial projects—will be undertaken and sup- 
plied to a large part by Italian concerns in the north ; the 
direct foreign exchange cost will be only a fraction of the 
$70 million. 

The bank’s loan will in practice take the form of a 
general purpose advance: it will make a contribution to the 
foreign exchange cost of the Vanoni plan as a whole. It 
has been estimated by the Italian Government that the 
twelve-year plan will require a total inflow of foreign capital 
to the value of $120 million every year. The bank’s 
advance thus satisfies the needs of a mere seven months. 
But it is regarded as a vital marginal contribution ; and it 
is understood that the bank is unlikely to turn down a 
further approach in the near future. It is well satisfied 
with the results of its earlier loans to the Cassa, totalling 
$20 million, and it regards Italy as a highly promising 
field for investment. The development projects have been 
chosen with a special eye to their contribution to the 
balance of payments, through either reduced imports or 
increased exports ; the cultivation and processing of citrus 
fruits in particular ranks high in the schemes backed by 
the World Bank. Moreover, it is expected that the extra 
materials and equipment imported for the new projects 
themselves will come mainly from Europe. The new loan 
to Italy is accordingly expected to be taken up mainly 
in sterling, Swiss francs, guilders and deutschmarks rather 
than in dollars. 
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Another notable feature of the loan is that $5 million 
is to be taken up by a private institution, the Bank of 
America. As this bank has not insisted on the guarantee 
of the World Bank, the usual 1 per cent commission charge 
will not apply to this portion of the loan, which will 
accordingly carry interest at 3} per cent, against 4} per 
cent on the remaining $65 million. The loan as a whole 
is guaranteed by the Italian government and is repayable 
over twenty years. 


‘Between Seasons in Wheat 


N several ways the. 1954/55 wheat season is ending in 

better shape than it began. Prices are a little higher— 
No. 1 Northern Manitoba, for instance, which opened the 
season last August at 1713 cents a bushel, is now 176 cents 
—and in no immediate danger ; all the major exporters 
except Canada have sold much more wheat this season than 
last ; and stocks in some exporting countries have been 
reduced. “The improvement is the result of poor harvests 
in exporting and importing countries, and the need to 
replace stocks that were consumed in the previous season. 
World shipments of wheat from August 1, 1954, to May 
21st this year are estimated to have risen by 68.9 million 
bushels to 618.8 million bushels, compared with the same 
period of last year. Shipments by the United States have 
caught up with those of Canada, owing largely to the special 
sales made to foreign countries under the various schemes 
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be content to sit on its surplus. This season has also seen 
France emerging as a major exporter; up to May 21st 
France had contracted to export 89.8 million bushels, 
nearly three times as much as in the same period last year 

But despite the improvement in trade, the world carry- 
over of wheat into the new season on August Ist will be 
scarcely less massive than a year ago. A sharp fall in th: 
carry-over in Canada will be partly offset by a rise of abou* 
100 million bushels in the American carry-over to a nev 
record of nearly 1,000 million bushels. With the equivaleiit 
of an entire crop already in hand, the further reduction ia 


WORLD WHEAT SHIPMENTS* 
(Million bushels) 


Aug. Ist to May 21st 
Change 


1954/55 1953/54 


United States 

Canada 

Australia 

ATECHUMNG Giniasiesinea sie diateraree 
Russia and Danube 

DULKCY 650 ns)S 5s sais eure 


Li++++ 
enw Oo 
G2 “3 09 


GW 
N+. 


* Broomhall’s estimates { Export contracts. 

the 1955/56 American crop is merely a step in the rigut 
direction, not a major relief. In other countries the harvest 
will almost certainly be larger than last season’s, and next 
season demand will not be inflated by the need to replace 


for disposing of surplus American wheat. Those sales have 
naturally drawn criticism from other countries, particularly 
Canada, but it was not to be expected that America would 


stocks. Hence the pressure on world prices may increas:. 
Once more, the prospect turns mainly on the policy of th 
United States. While other exporters so far have had little 


pence per Ib 
WOOL 
woof Lo Sale 


Course of Commodities cents per Ib 


HE industrial materials have fared 
best among commodities this year. 
The sharp decline in The Economist 
commodity price indicator from the peak 
of 103.6 (1952=100) in January to 91.4 
this week is attributable more to the fall 
in prices of cocoa, coffee and tea than 
to the weakening in rubber, coarse 
grains, copper and cotton. The three 
beverages have probably passed the 
worst of their setback, but are still 
sickly ; sugar, for long an invalid, has 
made a spectacular recovery. Tin, lead 
and zinc are riding a buoyant industrial 
demand, backed by official support poli- 
cies, and copper remains short. Maize 
and barley are not too plentiful, and the 
~~ American government is still a firm 
ond as holder of the only burdensome surplus 

pel _of wheat. Rubber and wool are 
ene soundly based, and the only major 
threat to cotton prices is the unlikely 

one of drastic action to move the 

American surplus into world markets. 

The lesser industrial commodities, such 

as jute, sisal and copra, are rather wan. 
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DOUBLE FIRST — 
FORD MOTOR CO. LTD. 


and UNILEVER LTD. 
bel take tof joi ™ 


Bote etated deacgn Gut 


Produclinn ts 
ST CLEMENTS PRESS LTD. 


We invite enquiries from Finance Directors and Secretaries of Companies. Please write or 
telephone J. C. Moss, City Manager, 13 Copthall Court, E.C.2. Monarch 1472. 


* This year the annual award made by St. Clements Press print over 250 Reports 
“* The Accountant ” is shared by Ford Motor every year and do everything from design to 
Co. Ltd. and Unilever Ld. despatch. 
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the Burroughs man called in by Marconi, with one of the Burroughs machines which 


have speeded up their accounting. 


This man helped Marconi gear their 
accounting to rising production 


HE IS ONE of Burroughs’ world-wide team 
of mechanized accounting consultants. 
This is the story: 

Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Com- 
pany Limited export radio, electronic 
and heavy television equipment to the 
world. The demand for Marconi products 
increases every month. 

At their Chelmsford factory, they 
needed to expand their accounting pro- 
cedures in order to cope with the mass of 
extra work. 

Marconi’s decided to call in the Bur- 
roughs man, an experienced consultant 
on all accounting and record-keeping 
systems. Mr. John Mabey is the specialist 
sent by Burroughs. 


A FULL ANALYSIS 


Working closely with the Deputy Chief 
Accountant at Chelmsford, Mr. Mabey 
applied his experience to the problem. 
After a full analysis of the existing sys- 
tem they evolved a new plan, based on 
the speed and versatility of Burroughs 
Sensimatic Accounting Machines. 


The plan was adopted. Now all Mar- 
coni’s accounting is in line with their in- 
creased production. And Works Payroll 
is completed in /ess than a day; the same 
machines take Salaried Staff Payroll in 
their stride. Costing is now done on a 
single 15” card which shows eight run- 
ning totals—hours, labour, overheads, 
purchased materials, manufactured ma- 
terials, processes, aggregate balance and 
net balance. 

So well has the new system worked at 
Chelmsford that Marconi have followed 
the same plan at their newly-opened 
factory at Basildon. 

Whatever your business, large or small 
—if you have an accounting problem, 
the Burroughs man can help you solve 


it. He will make a full analysis and sug- 
gest the most economical and workable 
solution. If he thinks no change is ad- 
visable he will frankly say so. But if he 
does recommend a change he will plan 
the new routine in detail, and see that 
you always get the full benefit from any 
Burroughs machine you install. Call in 
the Burroughs man—you’re committed 
to nothing and his advice is free. 
Burroughs make the world’s widest 
range of Adding, Calculating, Account- 
ing, Billing and Statistical Machines and 
Microfilm Equipment. You'll find the 
number of your nearest Burroughs office 
in your local telephone book. Burroughs 
Adding Machine Limited, Avon Houses, 
356-366 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


For specialist advice on mechanized accounting methods 


call in the <jurroughs man 
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teal cause for complaint with that policy, they remain 
understandably anxious lest Congress should push the 
American government towards more disruptive methods for 
getting rid of wheat. 


Prospects for de Havilland 


EW knowledge is often acquired only with pain. The 
N cost of the new knowledge now possessed by the world 
about metal fatigue in aircraft has to be measured first in 
the loss of life in the Comet catastrophe. Only then can 
the financial tally be made. That financial cost is heavy and 
it has had to be borne largely by the de Havilland Aircraft 
Company. Nearly £4 million has had to be written off 
out of profits to cover expenditure on the development and 
production of the Comet which cannot now be recovered. 
Thus in spite of profitable trading from the production of 
other aircraft and components the full accounts for the year 
to September 30th show a net loss of £663,415 ; much of 
that loss has been covered by the writing back of tax pro- 
visions no longer required. 

That, in essence, is the sober report that Mr W. E. Nixon 
in his first year of office as chairman has presented to stock- 
holders. But, equally soberly, he expresses confidence in 
the company’s ability to recover from the setback in the 
not too distant future. There are many reasons for that 
confidence. Firm orders, subject to the granting of a 
certificate of airworthiness, have been placed for a number 
of Comet 2’s ; BOAC has ordered an initial fleet of twenty 
Comet 4’s ; the company’s overseas subsidiaries are “ more 
than self-supporting ” ; and, aside from the Comet, the pro- 
duction of aircraft, engines, guided missiles and components 
sets the business on a broad basis. But now that the peak 
of the rearmament orders is past Mr Nixon believes that 
the emphasis will be switched back from production to 
development. Hence the future prospects for de Havilland 
will turn on the success that the Comet, the D.H.110, the 
jet and rocket engines and the guided weapons can attain. 
De Havilland’s accumulated experience places it amongst 
the first of the aircraft industry. But it would be wrong 
anywhere in that industry to minimise the risks that attend 
new developments. 


Newspapers Fit to Sell 


N two characteristically rumbustious speeches last week, 

Mr Cecil King, chairman and managing director of 
the Daily Mirror and Sunday Pictorial, had a good deal 
10 say about postwar expansion of newspaper sales. By the 
second half of 1950, he said, the eight national daily news- 
papers had a combined sale of 16.8 million and eleven 
national Sunday papers had a combined sale of 30.7 million. 
In May, 1951, prices were increased and this caused a 
recession in sales. Recovery had been steady but slow: 
by the second half of 1954 the daily sales had reached 
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16.2 million and the Sunday sales 30.4 million. _Mr King 
was entitled to add that in the second half of 1954 the 
Daily Mirror and the Sunday Pictorial had both passed 
their level of sales in the peak half-year before that recession. 

The expansion of television and the continuance of the 
larger newspapers that have been published since the news- 
paper strike made Mr King reflect that “it would not be 
surprising if the tide (of sales) receded again.” Competition 
was intensifying and would probably make the strong news- 
papers stronger and the weak ones weaker. Mr King feels 
that some reduction in the numbers of the long established 
Sunday newspapers would do no harm, but he hopes the 
“weak sisters among the dailies” can survive. The Daily 
Mirror decided not to enter the commercial television field 
because the Act “had shown far more concern to placate 
some old blimps in the House of Lords than to produce a 
workable scheme.” Nevertheless, Mr King emphasised the 
likely effects of television both upon the advertising revenue 
and on the content of newspapers. “ Though some news- 
papers do not yet seem aware of the effect, the advent of 
radio altered the character of newspapers from that of 
purveyors of news towards that of daily magazines. The 
impact of television will be greater than that of radio. . . .” 

Expansion of the Daily Mirror group, of course, has 
exploited that trend towards magazine presentation. 
Reveille, which Mr King classes as a weekly family news- 
paper, has been used to “ take up the slack in this market,” 
and the group has introduced a children’s newspaper and 
more recently a women’s Sunday paper. Mr King contri- 
butes his usual vigorous attack upon 


the idea that all sorts of matters of interest and impurtance 
should only be discussed in the narrow circle mostly of 
self-important, self-appointed busybodies and that news- 
papers only exist to report the speeches of such people 
and their friends. 
But can one detect a slight similar tinge of what he would 
probably call “ do-gooding ” in his promise to continue to 
give through the Daily Mirror and its robust associates 
“ the news that interests and the news that ought to interest 
our readers ” ? 


Plastics Under Pressure 


HE plastics industry expects to make 300,000 tons of 
plastics materials this year, against some 250,000 


tons in 1954 and about 180,000 tons in 1953; 
but the volume of orders is still more than certain 
sections of the industry can cope with. Both exhibi- 
tions previously staged by the industry have been 
held when its firms have been pulling out of sharp 
recessions, but the third biennial exhibition, which opened 
this week at Olympia, is taking place during a period of very 
rapid expansion indeed, many times greater than that now 
being enjoyed by industry as a whole. Current output is 
about twice that of 1948 and nearly ten times greater than 
in 1938. This much higher level of production, plus im- 
provements in plant efficiency and in manufacturing 
technique, have enabled the industry to absorb rising costs ; 
in general, prices of plastics materials have been slowly 
falling over the last three years. 
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The pace of advance is hottest in the thermoplastics group, 
particularly in polyvinyl. chloride, polystyrene, and 
polythene. ICI, British Geon, and Bakelite make “ p.v.c.,” 
and between them expect to have in production this year 
twice their 1953 capacity ; but sizeable imports of vinyl 
resins will still be needed to meet the big Coal Board 
contract for the replacement of rubber conveyor belting with 
non-inflammable belting. The capacity of polystyrene 
plants has also doubled in the last two years, and polythene 
production has trebled. By 1957 ICI expects to make 
55,000 tons of polythene against 35,000 tons this year, but 
its patent expires next February and it may soon be facing 
competition frem low-pressure polythene plants now under 
consideration by certain petroleum chemical firms. 

Expenditure upon research and development is high for 
the plastics industry. A recent estimate puts it at about 
£5 million a year, perhaps 7 per cent of its turnover, 
although this is an industry containing a large number of 
small firms. Plant for the industry is now the field of 
specialist firms, and many raw materials that were formerly 
imported are now made in Britain. But the industry still 
suspects that its market is fickle. Overseas business—last 
year a good 30 per cent of total production of plastics 
materials, plus a large but unknown quantity of finished 
products—is liable to be cut overnight by import restric- 
tions, and some forward estimates for the home consumer 
market can be upset by changes in hire purchase policy. 
However, in the field of electricity, electronics, radio and 
television, in building supplies, car and aircraft accessories, 
and in packaging, the industry has large and growing 
markets. And by the adoption of standard specifications of 
quality and performance and by the wider use of certifica- 
tion marks, it can in time overcome the last memories of 
the inferior and shoddy plastics goods that flooded the 
domesti¢ market shortly after the war. 


Shipping for Steel 


HE 13 new ore-carrying ships that the British steel 
T industry ordered last week bring the total fleet of 
these specialised carriers so far delivered or on order to 
nearly 40, totalling about 425,000 tons deadweight. So far 
none of the 22,000-tonners that the industry has been con- 
sidering have been ordered. Five specially-built ore carriers 
of 8,500 tons dw each are at present bringing ore in ; these 
were built by private owners and are on time charter to the 
industry. The shift towards controlling its own tonnage 
and using specialised ships has been made by the industry 
after the great postwar increase in its imports of iron ore 
had on several occasions left it short of tonnage and caused 
it to pay very high freights. It imported more than 12 
million tons of ore last year, and hopes to bring in about 
half a million tons more this year ; but by 1958, upon the 
basis of the development plans recently reviewed by the 
Iron and Steel Board, the industry may need to bring in 
about 17 million tons a year of iron and manganese ore. 

The arguments for a sizeable ore fleet—owned by the 
industry or built as large tankers are specially for time 
charter—are already being reinforced by the trend of coal 
imports. During the spring the steel industry found some 
difficulty in keeping up to its ore import programme 
because the heavy traffic in coal across the Atlantic was 
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bringing about a marked shortage of tonnage. It would be 
most optimistic to assume that any less coal from overseas 
will be required next winter; the chances are that the 
National Coal Board will make yet heavier demands on 
shipping to bring in the coal it is failing to mine. 


Troubles in Jute 


HE East Pakistan government has not renewed the 

licences of a number of exporters of raw jute. No 
specific reason—other than “ irregular ” activities—has been 
given, but it can no doubt be partly explained by the govern- 
ment’s apparent desire to restrict the operations of Indian 
firms, and by its apprehensions that shipments of raw jute to 
India are providing the cover for movements of capital to that 
country. The action, which follows the cancellation of some 
export licences last November, was widely expected in 
London, and its repercussions should be small. London 
importing firms, which handle the bulk of Pakistan jute 
shipped to European markets, tended to avoid entering into 
contracts for shipments just before or after the new licensing 
year begins on July 1st. Moreover, when representatives 
of the London trade visited Pakistan early this year they 
were assured by the government that if licences were can- 
celled, exporters would be allowed to fulfil existing contracts 
that were registered with the State bank ; as jute prices have 
dropped, there should be little reason to fear that contracts 
will not be fulfilled. 

Prices have in fact fallen by about 25 per cent from the 
peak of last February. Jute firsts from the old crop are 
now about £83 a ton cif Continent, compared with {112 
in February, and new crop firsts are being offered at or 
just above the official minimum export price of £80 a ton ; 
prices of other new crop grades are also bumping their 
minimum prices. The crop promises to be substantially 
higher than last season’s harvest of about 4 million bales. 
Though the acreage was formally restricted to an area that 
should produce about 5.5 million bales, actual plantings are 
as usual much higher. The question now is whether the 
government can maintain the present minimum prices. 


Skirmish in Softwood 


HE seasonal lull in British imports of softwood has been 
T unusually marked this year ; in the last two months 
importers have practically withdrawn from the market. This 
inactivity seems to be no more than a natural consequence 
of the exceptionally heavy orders placed early in the season ; 
by the end of January importers had bought over 1.2 million 
standards, and since then purchases have slowly crept up 
to about 1.5 million standards. For what it is worth the 
trade’s forecast of British consumption of softwood this 
year is about 1.7 million standards. The recent paucity 
of British buying has not led to any weakening of the 
market. Exporters are well sold forward and are confident 
that current prices can be maintained. Swedish producers 
have sold the bulk of their exportable supplies ; Canadian 
exporters have received large orders from their major 
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customer, the United States, and with American building 
and construction still racing ahead demand there is unlikely 
io slacken. 

Although British importers have bought heavily they are 
rot entirely happy about the prospects for home consump- 
tion. Purchases this season have cost, on the average, about 
9 per cent more than last season’s, freight rates are still 
iising, and Bank rate has been increased. As in many other 
irades, the inflation of raw material prices has not been 
matched by a rise in the importers’ financial reserves, and 
most firms have to rely on bank loans for much of their 
working capital. Yet consumers are resisting higher prices. 

The builders, in particular, claim that present prices of 
softwood are encouraging the use of substitute materials 
wherever possible. Thus, on the one hand, importers are 
under pressure to keep prices down and increase the volume 
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of turnover ; on the other hand, they face the need to bring 
prices into line with replacement costs. By the end of the 
year it will be clear which side of the trade has had the 
beter of the argument. 


SHORTER NOTE 


Undeterred by the railway strike, Thomas Tilling, the 
mdustrial finance company, has come to the market with a 
new preference share issue. Stockholders in the company 
are Offered 2,200,000 {1 §3 per cent cumulative preference 
shares at par, with §s. payable on application. Subscription 
to the issue, which will “ provide funds for further expan- 
sion,” has been guaranteed by Helbert Wagg and Company. 


Company Notes 


GUEST KEEN AND NETTLE- 
FOLDS. In 1954 the gross book 
value of the fixed assets belonging to the 
78 companies in the Guest Keen and 
Neitlefolds group rose by £16.5 million 
to £§2.3 million. Just over £10 million 
of that sum represented the consolidation 
of the assets of Guest Keen Iron and Steel. 
That company was purchased last year 
from the Iron and Steel Realisation 
Agency for £8,268,759 ; the price was met 
by the sale of gilt-edged securities. These 
assets have been consolidated into the 
accounts as at their current value on 
October 4, 1953. 

The remaining £6.3 million represented 
fresh capital expenditure. Of that total 
£2.1 million was spent by the steel com- 
panies, £2.5 million by other British sub- 
sidiaries and {1.7 million by overseas 
subsidiaries. At the beginning of this 
year the directors had sanctioned the 
following capital expenditure : 


Steel companies 
Other home companies 
Overseas companies 


£4,950,000 


£2,750,000 


Since then the board has authorised the 
spending of a further £3 million. About 
{3} million of this programme will be 
spent to keep production in line with the 
expansion schemes of the motor industry ; 
it will be used to expand the capacity of 
Joseph Sankey in wheels, panels and 
frames, of Garringtons in forgings and of 
Guest Keen and Nettlefolds (Midlands) 
in bolts, nuts, screws and valve forgings. 
The multiplier effect of the motor com- 
panies’ investment plans could have no 
better example. 

In all the Guest Keen group will spend 
about £15 million on fixed capital in the 
next two or three years. If profits con- 
tnue to run at their present level—in 
1064 profits after depreciation advanced 
frem £7,.460,883 to £12,404,901—the 
chrectors do not anticipate any trouble in 
financing these commitments from 
ploughed back profits. But there is a 
sting in the tail. The directors are not 


likely to break with their conservative 
policy on dividends. Last year the ordi- 
nary dividend was raised from I§ to 20 
per cent ; but the roo per cent free scrip 
issue does not, the directors point out, 
imply any intention to increase the sum 
distributed to ordinary stockholders. And 
the dividend yield of 4} per cent at the 
current price of 85s. 74d. is not over-high. 


Profits should continue to run at a high 
level, for order books are full for six 
months ahead and the “ principal limiting 
factors to output will be supplies of raw 
material and labour.” But costs are also 
rising and though some of these increases 
have been absorbed, bringing the ratio of 
profit to turnover down to a low level, the 
company in due course will have to raise 
some of its selling prices. 


* 


GALLAHER and GODFREY 
PHILLIPS. Imperial Tobacco reigns 
supreme and unruffled over most of the 
market for cigarettes in this country. It 
can look with some detachment, though 
not with indifference, on the competitive 
struggle between the smaller tobacco 
companies. That struggle is fierce, now 
that all quotas on supplies to the tobac- 
conists have been removed. As Sir 
Edward de Stein, the chairman of 
Gallaher, points out, it means higher sell- 
ing and advertising costs. An example 
of this trend comes from Godfrey Phillips, 
which, having introduced recently the 
“Red and White” brand, has charged 
£97,673 of “exceptional advertising ex- 
penditure ” to a development and contin- 
gencies reserve. Other costs are going up 
as well. Wages are higher and Sir 
Edward says there are indications that the 
cost of leaf tobacco may rise again this 
year. The two increases in Bank rate 
also add to the costs of the tobacco com- 
panies that rely on bank overdrafts to 
finance their tobacco stocks. 


Of all the smaller companies, Gallaher 
is perhaps the most happily placed. Its 
sales, particularly of “ Senior Service ” and 


“Park Drive ” cigarettes, were higher last 
year and its profits improved from 
£2,010,816 to £2,510,784. In establishing 
a bigger market for its cigarettes it was 
helped by an improved allocation of 
dollars. As a result its stocks by the end 
of the year had risen from £15,487,324 
to £19,004,933. Even so, these stocks 
when related to the current rate of sales 
were less adequate than the end-1953 
stocks. If, as the manufacturers hope, 
more American leaf tobacco can be pur- 
chased this year, Gallaher will have to 
increase its stocks still more. That will 
mean a bigger bank overdraft than the 
sum of £3,674,015 outstanding at the end 
of last year. 

Years to Dec. 31, 

1954 1955 
Earnings :— £ £ 
Gallaher : 

Profit, before tax 


2,010,816 
Taxation 


1,097,434 


2,510,784 
1,408,209 
906,532 1,095,912 
543,125 632,617 


20 223 


677,232 316,922 
345,420 186,069 

331,812 130,853 
Ordinary dividends . 


83,379 86,222 
Ordinary dividends (per 
cent) 10 10 


Ordinary dividends. ... 
—s dividends (per 


at) 

Godfrey Phillips : 
Profit, before tax 
Taxation 
Net profit 


The reverse side of Gallaher’s success 
last year is the sharp decline in Godfrey 
Phillips’s profits from £677,232 to 
£316,922. The drive to sell “Red and 
White” cigarettes was not then under 
way. A recovery in this company’s earn- 
ings seems to turn on its ability to create 
and to hold a market for a new brand of 
cigarettes. That is no easy task, as 
Carreras’s experience with the “ Dunhill ” 
brand shows. That is why the £1 ordi- 
nary stock units in Godfrey Phillips on 
the maintained dividend of 1o per cent 
and at the current price of 20s. 6d. offer a 
yield of 92 per cent. It compares with the 
yield of §.9 per cent offered by the 
Gallaher Ios. units at the current price of 
38s. xd. on the increased dividend of 
22} per cent. 

+ 


COURAGE AND BARCLAY 
PERKINS. The proposed merger 
of Courage and Barclay Perkins, two of 
the biggest brewers in London and the 
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Home Counties, has been carried another 
step forward. A report from the chartered 
accountants, Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and 
Company, is being considered by the two 
breweries and a formal offer to stock- 
holders will be issued “as soon as pos- 
sible.” Bare details of the exchange of 
stock of the two brewers into a new hold- 
ing company have been published. They 
are as follows : 


New holding 


Existing stock company stock 


COURAGE: ; 

£100 5% cum. pref....... £107 10s. 5% cum. pref. 
£100 5% 2nd cum. pref. ..£1055%. cum. pref. 

£3 ordinary (in £1 units). .£7 ordinary (in £1 units) 
BarcLray PERKINS: 

£100 10% cum. pref...... £215 5% cum. pref. 

PR OPEIMALY. a. «0006.00 £1 ordinary 


It would be easier to assess the merits 
of this exchange if some estimate of the 
earnings and dividends likely to be paid 
by the new holding company had been 
published. But that presumably must 
wait on the formal offer to stockholders. 
Meanwhile, however, it is possible to make 
a rough calculation of the worth of the 
equity. For 1954, Courage paid an ordi- 
nary dividend of 22} per cent. The 
equivalent dividend of the new holding 
company can hardly be less than that. 
Hence, on the basis of the seven for three 
exchange, it would be approximately 9.6 
per cent—say 10 per cent. The average 
yield on brewing equities is about 64 per 
cent, so that on the twin assumptions 
about the dividend and yield the price 
of the new ordinary shares would be about 
30s. At that price the existing stock units 
of Courage, allowing for the terms of the 
exchange, would be worth about 70s. 
That was the sort of calculation the 
jobbers had to make when the prelimi- 
nary details of the scheme were published. 
The conclusion at which they arrived was 
to mark the £1 units in Barclay Perkins 
down by 3s. 6d. to 29s. 6d. and to mark 
the £1 units in Courage up by §s. 3d. to 
68s. 9d. But at this stage the arithmetic 
is very rough and it can make no allow- 
ance for any economies that may emerge 





from the amalgamation of the two com- 
panies—and economies there surely must 
be if the merger is to have any point 
at all. 


* 


CONSOLIDATED ZINC. Lead 
and zinc production is the heart of Con- 
solidated Zinc, for these metals provide 
most, of its current profit. But it is play- 
ing an important and growing role in the 
exploitation of Australia’s mineral wealth. 
In Australia it has interests not merely 
in lead, zinc and silver, but also in sul- 
phuric acid, fertilisers, cement, timber, 
rutile, zircon, natural gas, oil and uranium. 
Some of the ventures are still in the 
primary stages of exploration and develop- 
ment, but that is inevitable in a list that 
looks forward to new horizons. 

Lead and zinc earn the means for such 
new developments. Last year the con- 
solidated trading surplus jumped from 
£2,896,272 to £5,089,924 ; ordinary stock- 
holders received a dividend of 3s. 9d. on 
each £1 unit, compared with 3s. in 1953. 
The final dividend of 2s. 6d. is payable 
on the new shares offered at par in the 
ratio of one for three last November, 
though the funds from that issue came too 
late to make any contribution to the year’s 
profit. The increase in profits reflects the 
higher prices realised from the sale of lead 
and zinc. In Australia more lead, zinc 
and silver were mined, while in this 
country the Imperial Smelting Corpora- 
tion was busier than ever. That company 
also sold more sulphuric acid than before. 
Throughout the organisation, in fact, the 
year’s operations led, Mr John R. Govett 
remarks, to “increased output and im- 
proved efficiencies in all the major 
branches of activities.” There is a grow- 
ing number of substitutes for lead and 
zinc and, hence, it is not surprising that 
Mr Govett, casting an anxious glance over 
his shoulder at purchases for the Ameri- 
can stockpile, insists upon the need for 
stable prices and regular supplies to indus- 
try of its basic raw materials. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins June 8th 
Next Contango Day: June 8th 
Next Settlement Day: June 14th 


AT the end of last week the Conservative 
victory at the polls set equity prices 
ablaze. The Financial Times ordinary 
share index gained 3.5 points in one day 
to touch 199.4, well above the previous 
peak of 197.5 touched at the beginning of 
February. When the excitement died the 
market had to take account of the railway 
strike and when it opened after the Whit- 
sun holiday prices were marked down. 
On Tuesday the ordinary share index fell 
back to 197.0. But prices rallied very 
quickly and went ahead very strongly 
on Thursday. In the gilt-edged market 
there was a further improvement in prices 
just before the week-end. But the funds, 
too, were marked down on Tuesday; 
little selling pressure, however, was en- 
countered and, indeed, some investment 
support was given. Prices began to rally 
later in the week. Renewed Continental 
support for the German issues was the 
feature of the foreign market. Japanese 
issues, notably the dollar stocks, were also 
very firm. 


All the equity issues in the industrial 
market shared in the boom immediately 
following the election results. But steel 
issues were the most prominent, as were 
high grade issues giving large earnings 
yields. There was still some American 
buying of such stocks as Bowater Paper. 
Prices were then lowered on the railway 
strike. But hardly any selling orders came 
into the market and the rally soon began. 
On Thursday sharp gains were made by 
the “blue-chips.” Oil shares followed 
the lead set elsewhere in the market, 
taking their pace from British Petroleum 
and Burmah Oil. 


Rubber and tea shares remained quiet, 
with prices showing no decisive tendency. 
Tea shares failed to react to the halving 
of the Indian export duty. Business in 
the Kaffir market was at a low ebb. 
Loraine was weak in front of the first 
monthly return but some speculative 
interest was taken in F. S. Geduld. 
Copper shares were strong on buying 
from the Continent. 
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sss: FF a ne ae 
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May 25 -9 | 108-08 4:79 
» 26...) 195-9 | 108-08 4-79 
» 27.... 199-4 | 108-08 4-70 
» dl...) 197-0 | 107-74 4-16 
-6 | 107-75 4-72 


Total bargains 
1955 
May 25 | 12,715 


» Low » 26} 11,598 
» 20{ 12,043 

1954, High. » SL| 9,806 
June 1| 8,437 
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B ms , 
iia anil ae price, nog mat Ying. Prices, 1955 Lest Two ORDINARY Price, Price, | Yield, 
Jan. 1to Junel} GYARANTEED 1955 ee” 1955 | June 1, [Jan.1to June 1 (a) (b) {e) STOCKS a a sg he 
‘High | Low STOCKS | ; 955° [High | Low | 
. £s. d.[£ s. d. % | % |STEBL & ENGINEERING| sa @ 
100% | 97% |Funding 23% °52-57..... 973 974 | 217 6) 4 O10/} 43/3 | 35/9 Reel 4 GERALD on. ccccceess 43/- | 41/6 | 4 4 4p 
100} 97% |War Bonds 24% ’54-56 98 4 98 217 7) 4 4 =Tij 13/104 10/- Sta} 10%d Cammell Laird 5/-.. 12/3 12/6 512 0 
100 44 96 War Loan 3% °55-59..... 96% 96% |212 1/319 22} 32/3 27/- ape von, CORUM ERaeccecaadas 30/43 | 31/103 “a 
1003; | 99% (Serial Funding 3% 1955..| 994% 994 1212 114 O 7 } 33/3 | 23/- ae 8 c\Dorman Long f1..... 30/6 | 31/3 |5 2 5 
100} 964 (Serial Funding 2}% 1957.| 96} 96% | 21710| 317 10 | 88/- | 62/4} 5 a} 15 biGuest Keen N’fold £1.| 83/1$*) 85/74*| 413 5 
994 92% |Conv. 2% 1958- tare aia 92 #4 923 |3 3 1] 4 2 10/1} 68/3 | 42/- “6 124c\Stewarts & Lloyds £1.| 58/9 | 65/74 | 316 2 
97} 914 |E xchequer yy Ae 91 #3 91%)/3 0 8}319 9} 40/9 | 27/6 3 a| 6 %b\Summers (John) £1...| 35/6 38/9 a ae 
1044 964 |Exchequer 3%, 1960 Rear 96 964 2 8 8)316 2] 39/- | 28/6 4 a\ 6 b\United Steel £1...... 35/6 | 37/6 15 6 8 
10033 90% |Savings Bonds 3% °55-65.) 913 914 21411)}4 2 91) 44/- | 35/9 2ha 6 bdiVickers {1 ..... eoees| 42/44 | 42/9 319 6 
100} 91% |Funding 24% 56. “61. oo| 925 92} 235 S|¢ & si TEXTILES 
91 86} |Funding 3% 59-69... ... a 863 864 | 218 9) 4 6 Ili} 30/43 | 21/9 6 b|Bradford Dyers £1...) 23/6 | 23/- | 8 13 10 
103% 97 Funding 4% ’60-90...... 97% 973 218 5| 413 8e}] 33/43 26/103 3 a\Brit. Celanese {1.....} 30/6 30/- 6 0 Qo 
963 858 |Savings Bonds 3% *60-70.| 8644 863 217 5) 4 5 111} 29/6 23/- 6}5\Coats (J. & P.) £1....| 27/3 27/- 6 9 8 
) 1028 92% |Exchequer 3% ’62-63....| 933* 934* | 213 6| 319 lll} 43/6 35/- 4 a\Courtaulds {1 ..... -+| 40/- 40/- 4 0O Ok 
99 ¥, 87%; |Exchequer 23% 63-64...) 883 88} 218 8|4 1 Tl} 32/6 | 26/6 74$b|Lancs. Cotton {1..... .| 28/6 | 27/6 |9 1l1le 
| + | 84} |Savings Bonds 24% ’64-67| 854 84; | 219 4/4 2 111) 36/03 | 28/- 23a|Patons & Baldwins £1) 30/6 | 30/3 | 612 3m 
944 833 |Savings Bonds 3% ’65-75.| 848 843 215 4;4 4 3il Motor & AIRCRAFT 
105} 98 Victory 4% ’20-76....... 983 98% | 210 6| 4 6 OF} 20/103 17/43 64b\Bristol Aeroplane 10/-| 20/-* | 19/9* |5 1 3 
98} 874 |Funding 3% ’66-68...... 88} 88h 217 4/4 5 102} 13/2} 9/10} 4 a|British Motor 5/-.....| 12/3 12/9 418 2 
103 Sze (Conv. 54% 1909... 000650 | 93} 93} 21211)}4 4 9 | 27/3 21/3 | Nil c\/De Havilland {1 .....} 24/9 24/9 Nil 
983 S74 |Treas: 34% °77-80......<. sot 883* | 212 11) 4 5 Ol} 54/73 | 37/- | 10 b\Ford Motor f1.. 49/- | 52/9 | 2 16 10v 
99% | 88% |Treas. 34% '79-81....... 89 893 |212 5/4 5 21} 57/6 3/14 746| Hawker Siddeley fl. 54/6 | 54/- | 317 10 
88} 78  |Redemption 3% ’86-96...| 79} 719 211 3|)4 1 8ilf 43/8 | 33/6 c\Leyland Motors {1 . 40/- | 41/3 | 417 Om 
9 | 874 |Funding 34% 1999-2004..| 884 878 | 2 9 714 3 21/106/6 | 71/3 12}b/Rolls Royce £1 ......| 98/1} |105/73 | 3 6 3 
97} 90} |Consols 4% aft. Feb. ’57.. 24 913:|210 7/4 8 6f] 9/2})| 6/103, 12 c\Standard Motor ‘5/-. --| 8/6 8/9 |617 2 
88% 793 |War L’n. 33% aft. Dec. 52) 81%%) 814°|2 9 7)4 6 4f | SuHops & STORES 
89H | 794 (Conv. 33% aft. April ’61..| 813 813 | 2 9 9| 4 6 10/f] 36/75 | 25/- 1745|Boots Pure Drug 5/-..| 36/-* | 36/6 | 315 5 
78} 69} /Treas. 3% aft. April ’66..f 72} 71 28 3|4 4 2f} 45/3 | 36/9 20 b\Debenhams 10/- .....} 42/- | 42/3 |610 2 
663 GO JCONSONS. 29% co kkvicccnces eof 603* | 2 7 5|4 2 4f] 62/6 | 43/9 15 ajGt. Universal 5, . coes) SOA | 55/6 15123 2 
663 59% ae 24% aft. April ’75.| 60: 60 2 8 1|4 311/f]114/- | 97/6 5 a\Lyons (J.) ‘A’ {1..... |106/103/107/- | 4 4 2 
9443 | 84} |Br. Elec. 3% ’68-73...... 854 85 216 5|4 5 Ol} 76/- | 58/6 30 b\Marks & Spen. KS 5/-.| 69/-* | 68/6 | 3 5 8 
933 | 83} |Br. Elec. 3% '74-77...... 84 833 | 214 8|4 3 Tl} 71/9 | 55/3 36$5| Woolworth 5/-.......| 63/6 | 62/9 }319 &d 
1094, | 992 (Br. Elec. 44% ’74-79..... 100§ | 100 2° @1¢ S&S Te OIL 
98% | 87% |Br. Elec. 33% °76-79..... 88 88 2.13 4|4 5 81) 99/9 | 68/6 14 b\British Petroleum {1 .| 94/44 | 95/74 | 3 2 9t 
105} 97% |Br. Gas 4% ’69-72....... 983 984° |} 2 9 7) 4 5 O11138/- |100/- 13$6|Burmah {1.......... 128/14 |128/9 |3 5 3 
102} 914 |Br. Gas 34% ’69-71...... 924 924 | 212 4|)4 4 21] £58} | £50 10 b|Royal Dutch 100 fi. . £54 2 14 11 
88% | 78% |Br. Gas 3% ’90-95....... 7193 79} |} 211 1/)4 1 117138/- |109/ 10td\Shell Reg. {1........ 122/6 |123/ 443 
948 | 84% |Br. Trans. 3% ’68-73..... 85} 85 216 5|4 5 Ol} 35/14 | 26/9 5ta\Trinidad L’holds 5/-..| 31/3* | 31/-* | 5 12 2 
1054 | 96 |Br. Trans. 4% ’72-77..... 963* | 964% | 210 3) 4 4111 SHIPPING 
88% | 79 |Br. Trans. 3% ’78-88..... 794* | 793% | 213 6/4 3 12) 37/3 | 25/103 7 bCunard {1 ..... esee-| 30/- | 28/6 | 7 O 4m 
) 57/- | 45/- | 12 c\Furness Withy {1....| 49/- | 48/6 | 419 0 
: 16/- | 55/- 13 OP. & O. Def. {1...... 12/- | 67/- | 415 6 
(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (i) To latest date. (§) Net yields are MISCELLANEOUS 
i talculated after allowing for tax at 8s. 6d. in £. * Ex dividend. ft Assumed] 76/6 | 61/3 23a\ Assoc. Elect. {1...... 72/6 715/- 314 8 
: average life 114 years approximately. 105/- | 88/9 15 b\Assoc. Port. Cem. --. 103/9 {101/103} 318 6 
67/- 15 b|Bowater Paper {1..../110/- |120/— 3 0 O« 
: 55/3 | 44/14 UU IO a ae | 50/- | 49/6 | 4 010 
: Prices, 1954 Prices, 1955 TRUSTEE Price, | Price, | Yield, | 48/3 } 35/6 8 b\Brit. Aluminium {1 ..| 46/- | 47/- |5 2 2 
|Jan.ltoJunel) STOCKS AND /|May a ee 1,| June 1, | 56/3 | 47/103 na ee, Fe ea oe 55/- | 414 9 
| [FOREIGN BONDS) 1955 955 1955 $624 | $513 anadian Pacific $62 4 711 
High | Low | High | Lov | Low pl ee ene oa ee | ee ee ee! 64a\Decca Record 4/- ....| 37/ 39/- | 316 llr 
|£ s. d. | 53/4 | 27/- 10 6|/Dunlop Rubber 10/-. 28/6* | 28/6* | 418 3 
97% | 90k | 948 | 86} |Aust. 33% °65-69 . 88) | 88 | 4 7 TI) 71/9 | 54/14 8})|English Elect. {1..... T70/- | 71/3 | 310 2 
101} 974 | 1013 | 95} |Ceylon 4% ’73-75 . 973 973 | 4 3 91) 61/9 | 51/3 4}a|General Elect. {1..... 60/- | 61/3 |}4 1 8 
1063 984 | 1033 | 95 \N. Zealand 4% "16-78. 954 953 | 4 6 314°52/9 | 38/3 | 6 b\Imp. Chemical {1....| 49/9 | 51/10}} 317 1 
19} 1 | 6 66} |L.C.C. 3% aft. 1920 ..| 674 674 4 811 | 65/7 517/ 4a\ 124b\Imp. Tobacco £1..... | 64/- 64/- 611 3 
99} 95 99 89 |Liverpool 3% °54-64..| 904 90} | 4 5 11/]$125$ ($1053 |$2-90 $2-90c\Inter. Nickel n.p.v....|$117§* |$1254 | 4 2 6 
é 87} 804 84 734 |M.Wtr.‘B’3% ’34-2003) 744 744 | 4 5 Ol} 71/- | 57/6 Tia 10 b\London Brick Bs sees 67/6 | 68/9 |5 1 9 
) 1044 | 100 | 1023 | 100 Agric. Mort.5% ’59-89| 100} | 1003* | 4.17 Oc| 34/9 | 26/- 63a| 15$b|MonsantoChemicals5/-| 30/6 | 31/- | 312 Te 
1098 71} ti7s | GE jGerman TK... ..ccce. 112 117} ‘ue 14/9 60/3 34a 1445\Tate & Lyle {1 ...... | 67/9 72/6 4 810 
168} | 102 180} | 149 |German 54y, nae ewes 1744 | 1784 91/- | 72/6 10 | 10 a\Tube Investments £1.) 87/-* | 90/-* | 4 811 
: 171 | 132% | 183} | | 160 |Japan 5% "1907 1.22 182 183} 114/9 | 95/6 1736, 5 a\Turner & Newall {1 . eave foe 400 
198} | 167 | ne 190 (Japan 53% Conv. 1930) 2134 2164 89/6 69/3 6 a| 93b\Unilever {1 ......... 87/- 312 5 
| 43/3 34/6 74+b| 744+b| United Molasses 10/-. | 3e/3° | 35/-* | 6 6 4q 
49/9 | 34/- | 2btal — —_ Tea & —— él. a 35/-* |29 16 2 
Pieces: 1955 | vane wece | : es . 2/84 1/10}, 10 ¢| c|London Asiatic Rbr. 2/- /5t| 2/44/18 8 6 
Jan.Lto June 1) pividemte | ORDINARY = |May a5 lyune 1) June d, | 50/6 | 389 | Tal 20 b United Sua Betong £1) 45/9 | 43/9 [12 11 
Beas: O55 | : ? INES 
‘High | Low | (a) (6) (©) | STOCKS 1955 | 1955 | 1955 9% | 72%! 20a 139 1 iy oT 10)- iia i 8% | 4 610 
: — eae) fs. d. (1143/3 (106/103, 80 a |De Beers 5/- Bearer...121/3 |117/6 | 810 3 
us lane! Bad Bote... '55/- | 55/- | 4 7% [26/3 | 78/9 | ... | a. |Free State Geduld /-.) 91/3 | 95/- Nil 
16/04 6472 1 “Eee 8 bLloyds ‘ A £5, £1 pd...| 68/- | 67/6 4 811 | 70/9 53/9 5 a 10 b\Randfontein f1...... 55/9 55/- 5 91 
89/3 76/9 | 8a} 10 b\Midland £1, fully a. 80/6 | 81/- |4 81l 8/5} | 6/8t | 24 c| 28 c\London Tin 4/-...... 1/63 | 7/6* |1418 8 
87/- | 76/- | al  9$BIN. Prov. ‘BY £5, £1 pd| 78/6 | 79/- | 411 2 |_38h_| 31) | 200 | 50 alRhokana {1_-------- 3! 333_1610 9 
2 10} 84/6 8a 8 b\Westmstr‘B’£4,f1} pd.) 88/- | 88/- | 41011 
69/- | 50/- Tha| 8b Alexanders {1....... | 51/6 | 51/6 | 417 lx 
58/6 | 47/6 | 5 al 7 bNat. Disc. ‘B’ f1..... 50/- | 50/- |416 0 New York Closing Prices 
60/- 51/- 5 a 74b\ Union Disc. £1....... 54/6 54/- 42. fF F —— a 
48/10} 39/6 | 406) 4 aBare. (D.C.O.) {1 ....) 45/- | 44/- | 312 9 May | June May — May | June 
31/9 | 42/3 Tja\ 74bChart. Bk. of India £1) 44/- | 44/6 | 6 14 10 _ 2% "1 25 _% | 1 
INSURANCE $ is Sth ca: 
18} 14} 50 a\ 110 bLeg. & Gen. £1, 5/- pe 18* 18* 2 4 5 |Balt. & Ohio. .| 45} | 463 |Am. Smelting.| 48 4; Inter. Paper..} 98 {105 
243 | 203 20ta) 45tb Pearl £1, fully pd.....| 24 233 | 414 7 |Can. Pac. ....| 33. | 344 JAm. Viscose ..| 47§ | 50} |Nat. Distill. ..| 20} | 20 
46} | 414 |1123+c117}tc Prudential ‘A’ {1 ....| 464 | 464 | 4 8 5 N.Y. Cent. oo 4 alk el. of Am....| 23$ | 233 [Sears Roebuck| 86 af 
BREWERIES, ETC. Pennsyl. ..... brysier ..... 752 | 75% Shell ........ 584 | 608 
M1/-  128/3 10 al DS CRS EE, oo ee ckckxs 130/- |128/9 |613 8 Amer. Tel. ... 138° 11833 en. Elec.....| 51% | 524 Std. OilofN.J.|111 {112 
29/6 | 22/- * q 10 a\Distillers 6/8 ........ 28/6 | 28/- 3 11 5fiStand. Gas...| 9% | 10} }Gen. Motors ..| 95 i ecacal ae 83 
49/6 | 40/3 15 biGuinness 10/-........ 46/3 | 47/6 | 4 16 10 [united Corp. .| 6% | 64 |Goodyear ....| 59 69 
93/9 | 81/- 7 a| 14 bWhitbread ‘A’ Ord. £1) 84/- | 82/6 5 110 IW.UnionTel..| 25 24% Hnter. Nickel . 


* Ex 
yield. 


for 15 months. 








dividend. + Free of tax. 
(g) On 16-1%. (k) On 8%. 


On 18%. (uv) On 73% 


Gross yield. 
(1) To latest date. 
(x) On 124%. 


(a) Interim dividend. 


(m) On 10%. 
(z) On 83%. 


‘ 


\ 


b) Final dividend. 


(0) On 9%. 
(§) On 20%. 





(c) Year’s dividend. 


(p) On 83%. (gq) Yield basis 22-10% gross. 


($) On 15%. 





(d) On 50%. 


(e) To earliest date. 
(r) On 374%. 





(f) Flat 
(u) Dividend 
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Western Europe : 


| 
| 
| 
Production and Trade...... This week | 
British Commonwealth ...... May 14:h 
Western Europe 
Prices and Money Supply May 2ist 
Wanted States: sac ccisccesse cee 
World Trades ciccdscccscccccesstpel S0th | 
| 





May 18 


1952 | 1953 | 1954 
Unit : Sy ee ee 
mid-June 














WORLD PRICES 






| May 25 | June 1 



























































PRUMTNS ocspwieewsGenauceseseneueed 


PSL WOCES 6 deh owis ewes «view sews 
APE wiidiw.cesccheen. se <cneae eee és 
All items........ Due pea mete eieear :1938= 100° 


RDND 5nd) c16.wieth: no pieewleniews es Shiniow 
RSMNRONIE Se nid 6 win eS silos Sw SMe wae we Ric 
Fuel and light 
Household durable goods........... 
Drink 
‘Tobacco 
Purchasing power of £ (based on all 
consumer spending).....ccecseccess 11938=10 


UK TERMS OF TRADE (‘) 
Import prices : 
AS SOCNS  Sicesas Aenean see ssaaeus 1954= 100 
Food, drink and tobacco 
Basic materials ....o:0.0000000e0s0e0s | 
Export prices : 
PONV AINIAS ooo os aio.s: ss Ke ei denee we.s 
All manufactures. .......ccccecsess 






I:ngineering products :............. 
Textiles (excluding clothing)........ 

Terms of trade : 

Ratio of import to export prices..... 


SHIPPING FREIGHTS 
Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) |1952=1 


UK WAGES 
Weekly wage rates : ; June 30, 
PR IS 655 oa icle.asaeb soe ewabedenic 194T7=1 













Deg Sse etW ares deme enawN eK | ie 

WORT So ceca cab sdv an viswnwseaeae i és 

Weekly earnings : (°) | 

PE WANES 6 is viscose sevewe cases | «¢ 151 11 160 1 171 9 
ceeeeudhensweeniedenianbuan 178 6| 189 2] 204 5 


‘sk papheetakaiiw awh ae Us 96 4 


| ct., 
[htt eS Ake wae aes ebenng 285 
inieuinn deseo pene he weenen es | 259 274 296 
La Rmee Knee Se see awen ante ; 296 






(') From August, 1953, the index has been revised to show a more representative wheat price. 





calculations made by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the London and Cambridge Economic Service. 






(*) Revised series based on Liverpool spot market prices, as from July 1 1954. 





OVERSEAS 


1955 
May 10 | May 17 | May 24 | May 31 





The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared, 
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May 28th 













Commodity Price Indicator : (‘) | | | | 
PNUNS occ edcnh ois scneumaneeeewes 11952=1 99 89 99 39 | 300 |; i100 91 a 2) 92 91 
Food ss 99-5 | 93-2 119-6 121-5 | 122-8 | 22k 92-1 | 91-6 | 91-2 91:0 
98-5 87-0 88-7 88-8| 89-7! 89-7 85-4 | 83-4 82-7] 82-2 
100-0 | 80-0 | 81-5 81-6 | 81-9 | 82-8 91-0 935-1 | 94-3 94-6 
96:3 | 95-9 | 93-5 93-1 | 95:35 91-8 99-2 | 99-9 | 3-3} 100-2 
Monthly averages 1954 1955 
BRITION WHOLESALE 1952 | 1953 | 1954 Feb. Mar | April | Jan. | Feb. Mar, | April 
Old series : | | 
SE BENOIES | 5 oisios cineca ear en,e aes \1938—1 $23°3 323°5 525-3 $21:6 | 324-1] 325-2 332-8 | 333-9 | S5l°2 | 332-3 
MOOG ORE EODACCO ..<.ocsccccsccecs- Ze 292-0 314-6 314-6 312-5 | “SiS | -SE-4 $22°3 318-5 311-7} 310-2 
Materials used in : | June 30, | 
Non-food manufacturing .........-- i1949=1 162-1} 145-8] 143-5] 140-3) 141-8, 143-6| 149-1] 452-2/) 150-9, 149-2 
Mechanical engineering....... pakas ‘ 149-9 | 145-7 150-4 146-3; 146-7 147-5 159-0 163-9 | 164-3 163°6 
Electrical machinery......... peasue ss 165-4} 155-2 160-5 155-1 | 155-7 | 156-7 173-4 183-2; 184-2 131-7 
Building and civil engineering....... am 133-6 | 130-4 131-4 129-7 130-3 130-7 134-2 135-0 | 135-2 135°9 
PAUSE THMUGING. .<.0.0i0w vio ncdeenes cee ‘i 130-6 | 128-7 130-7}. 128-5 129-2; 129°8 133-7 134-2 | 134-4 135-4 
Commodities : | 
OORT SOW I) sw s.oopiniee dciwe eis sone 9 171-9 140-6 155-0 149-7 155-8 155-6 158-1 157-9; 153-9} 150-6 
REL z 147-9 | 171-1] 160-8] 159-3 160-5; 167-4] 146-9] 151-3) 149-6| 148-0 
Rubber, No. 1 RSS, one month future a 282-8 | 199-1 197-9 163-6 | 163-9 | 176-1 289-0 290-2 | 259-1] ~° 261-7 
Soltwood, imported. .....5.0000s sess 5s 158-0 144-1 145-0 142-0 142-6; 143-3 153-6 153-9 | 153-9! 153-9 
Copper, ex-warehouse (*) .......s0+- ; 220-7 | 217-6| 213-4] 197-3) 204-3| 206-1] 260-0] 294-0| 301-6! 281-8 
| | 
UK RETAIL PRICES | 
interim index : June 17, 


(?) Figures up to July, 1953, relate to delivered prices 
and subsequently to ex-warehouse prices of H.C. electrolytic copper. (*) The interim index of retail prices has been linked back to 1938 with the aid o! 
C : > (*) Annual figures are based on unit values and are 
influenced by changes in the composition of trade as well as price movements. (°) Surveys made twice a year; annual figures relate to October survey. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended May 28th there was an 
“ above-line ’’ surplus (after allowing for Sinking 
Funds) of {£666,000 compared with a deficit of 
£16.691,000 in the previous week and a surplus of 
{4,132,000 in the corresponding period of last year. 
Net expenditure ‘“ below-line”’ last week reached 
£8,879,000, bringing the total cumulative deficit to 
{102,626,000 (£68,136,000 in 1954-55). 


Neen aaa aa anne ene 


| | 
April 1, | April 1, | Week | Week 










Esti- 1954 | 1955 {fended ! ended 

£7000 mate, to | to May | May 
1955-56 | May 29, May 28.} 29, 28, 

| 1955 | 1954 | 1955 


1954 | 









| | 
















































Ord. Revenue | | | 
Income Tax....... \1877,400} 163,690 | 154,543} 18,621) 20,587 
Rete. os's< ec | 136,000} 15,800; 14,400] 1,300, 1,300 
Death Duties ..... 185,000 5 2,800! 4,100 
SHAIDR: ..«:cusina8| 74,000 1,300! 1,500 
Profits Tax & EPT.| 180,000 3,000) 2,700 
Excess Profits Levy} 2,200, 700 
Special Contribu- 

tion and other 

Inland Revenue .' 
Total Inland Rev. .(2478,400 249,390 | 30,887 
Customs......26+- 185,729 | 25,047 
ME cacaawenaats J 130,960 14,575 
Total Customs and} | 

Ri ciastaws 1 316,689 | 39,622 
Motor Duties ..... 103 
PO (Net Receipts). es 850 
Broadcast Licences} 25,000 1,800 
Sundry Loans..... 24,000 aa 
Miscellaneous ..... ; 310 
MER keicestuwein 71,873 
Ord. Expenditure | 
Debt Interest ..... | 600 | 4,800 
Payments to N. Ire- 

land Exchequer..} 53,000 7,539} 1,712) 2,022 
Other Cons. Fund -| 10,000 632 966 51 58 
Supply Services .. .|3862,875] 538,163) 507,262] 66,929 63,967 
Ce! 647,341 | 623,472 71,160, 70,847 
Sinking Funds .... 4,185 | 4,014 650! 360 









“Above-line” Surplus o —-}) = emt 
NON ais aie sive. = 37,802| 35,903} 4,132 666 
“ Below-line ” Net Expendi- | 
WTO. occ eccsccvcesece 30,334; 66,723 914 8,879 


P ti i Pe 
Total Surplus or Deficit*... 68,136 102,626! 3,216 8,213 


Net Receipts from: 


Tax Reserve Certificates...} 55,829; 22,165}17,829, 2,515 
Savings Certificates ....... 2,900 6,400 500,— 500 
Defence Bonds .......... — 6,659) 1,713}— 


50'\— 45 





* Since end September. 1954, the capital expenditure of 
the Post Office has been charged directly on the Fxchequer 
instead of being financed from the Savings Funds) and is 
consequently included in “ below-line ” expenditure and the 
total deficit. As at May 28th this item stood at 48,200,000. 





FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 





Ways and Means 
Advances 








| Treasury Bills 


<< | Total 
j Floating 
Public Bank of| Debt 
q 
| Tender | Tap Depts. England 














954 } | 

May 9. . | 3,320-0 1,579-8] 270-6 ots 5,170-4 
Feb: 26.544. | 3,160-0 | 1,691-5 268-0 ids 5,109-5 
Mite 5. cai | 3,160-0 | 1,709-4] 286-2 es =| 5,123-9 
ris | 3,170-0 1,710-8} 274-6 i 5,155-4 
» 19..... | 3,180-0 | 1,731-3] 297-4 ‘a 5,208-7 
Wo tie 3,180-0 | 1,741-5] 329-1 ian 5,250-6 

| —__-—_ 
Td: | 4,931-4 315-2 ue 5,246-6 

\—A——_ 
April 9..... | 3,200-0 | 1801-9] 274-1 ‘i 5,276-0 
» Mewes | 3,220-0 | 1830-5] 269-8 ee =| 5, 320-3 
ee . 315-9 ee | 5,321-0 
em 273-9 a 5,321-0 
re 258-5 5,287-6 
ee 275-8 0-8 | 5,307-2 
ere 295-7 we | 53345 
Lise 268-4 5-8 | 5,342-2 








Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


AT the Treasury bill tender on Friday 
last the discount houses bid at £99 os. §d. 
per cent for the fourth week in succes- 
sion; and the average rate of discount 
was again. virtually unchanged at 
£3 18s. 4.37d. per cent. The offer was 
up by £10 million to £250 million, so that 
despite an increase of £14.3 million in 
applications, to 389.9 million, the 
market’s allotment dropped only from 50 
to 48 per cent. : 

Credit was agath generally short in the 
week to Wednesday last. Before the 
week-end the Bank of England gave a fair 
amount of special aid, but on Friday two 
or three houses were nevertheless obliged 
to take small seven-day loans at 4} per 
cent. Conditions continued stringent 
after the holiday; on Wednesday the 
market received no special aid and was 
accordingly again forced into the Bank 
for a small amount. 

Dealings in gold in the London market 
have been considerable this week; the 
price has moved in sympathy with the 
fluctuations in sterling (reported in a note 
on page 872). 

The Bank return shows a further out- 
flow of notes of £13.1 million, an un- 
usually large amount for the week ending 
after Whitsun. The outflow has, in fact, 
gone largely to stock up the banks’ tills 
against the uncertainties of distribution 
during the rail strike. Accordingly, there 
is little significance in the renewed fall in 
bankers’ deposits at the Bank of England 
to £239.5 million, a new eight-year low 
point. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 


Bank rate (from % 
33%, 24/2/55) 4 
— rates (max) 





| Discount rates % 
; Bank bills : 60 diys 34 
3 months 3% 


eS 2k 4months 373-4 
Discount houses .. 24* 6 month 4-4h 

Money Day-to-day. 23-4 | Fine trade bills 
Short periods..... 23-4 3months 44-43 
Treas. bills 2months 3% 4months 44-4} 
3 months 3H 6months 43-5} 


*Call money 


Official 
Rates 


} June 1 May 26 





































































BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
(£ million) 












1955 





May 25 | June l 


Issue Department* : 


Notes in circulation...... 1,624-7 1,765-3 
Notes in banking dept.... 50-7 10-1 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1,671-7 1,771-2 
Other securities.......... 0-8 0-8 
Gold coin and bullion.... 0-4 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin. 2-5 3-0 
Banking Department : 
Deposits : 
blic accounts. ......... 10-4 15-4 
Treasury special account.. 4-6 6-9 
WE dct cecenbsnens a 280-8 239-5 
Ci cucécaueaasens ° 70-1 66-4 
(UE Cancutiaucasveaneas 365-9 328-2 
Securities : 
Government ......... wees 301-2 309-0 
Discounts and advances .. 15-4 10-8 
J 2 ey Seer 13-9 13-9 
NS caccuceecenacunaeue 330-5 333-7 
Banking department reserve. 53-4 27-2 
40 
a 3:8 


* Government debt is {11,015,100, capital 414,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue increased to {1,750 from {£1,725 million on 
April 6, 1955 and to £1,775 millior on May 4, 1955. 


TREASURY BILLS 


















Amount ({ million) Average Allotted 
Date oi Rate at 
Tender of Max. 
Offered | Apples | Alotted Allotment | Rate* 
a 





1954 
May 28| 270-0 | 426-8 | 270-0 | “4 3-33 49 

1955 
Feb. 25 | 260-0 | 381-9 | 260-¢ 75 = 5*32 50 
Mar. 4] 260-0 | 390-7 | 260-0 | 15 893 50 
» 11] 270-0 | 393-9 | 270-0 | 76 0-65 61 
» 18] 270-0 | 385-2 | 270-0 | 75 11-64 56 
25 | 280-0 | 410-2 | 280-0 | 75 11-2] | 51 
April 1} 270-0 | 408-5 | 270-0 | 75 10-33 | 48 
» 7 | 250-0 | 402-4 | 250-0 | 74 5-00 él 
» 35 | 250-0 | 420-7 | 250-0 | 75 3-09 | 33 
« 22 | 230-0 | 385-2 | 230-0 | 77 1-08 | 39 
» 29 | 220-0 | 380-2 | 220+: 7 11-45 | 39 
May 6| 230-0 | 384-8 | 230-0 | 78 3-59 | 41 
. 13] 230-0 | 382-4 | 230-0 | 78 4-69 | 46 
~ 20 | 240-0 | 375-6 | 240-0 | 78 4-64 | 50 
» 27 | 250-0 | 389-9 | 250-0 | 78 4-37 | 48 


*On May 27th tenders tor 9] day bills at £99 Os. 5d. secured 
about 48 per cent of the sum applied for, higher tenders were 
allotted im full. The offering yesterday was for a maximum 
amount of {250 million. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Market Rates : Spot 


May 28 May 31 | 


United States $...... | 2-78-2-&2 2-79}-2-793 2-793-2-793 | 2-79%-2-79} 2-79 4%, -2-79% | 2-79,4-2-79% 
CONMEN D ois cissaas | ons 2-743 -2-74% 2-74%-2-75 | 2-744-2-7493 | 2-74 %-2-74% | 2-75 4-2-75% 
DOOM Fs cesececane 972 -€5-987- 35 979} -9793 G79} ~-9794 9782-9794 97&2-9788 978}-979 
Swiss Fr.... ee fe -12 ~| 12-243-12-248 | 12-249-12-25 12-24%--12-248 | 12-233-12-234 | 12-238-12-23% 
| Belgian Fr.. 3 5-141-05 [139-925-139-97} 140-00-140-05 | 139-95-140-00 |139-&24 -139- 87} 139- 874-139-924 
| Dutch Gld....... --| 10-56-10-72 10-622-10-628 10-623-10-63 10-62}-10-624 | 10-€14-10-613 10-61%-10-62 
eseccece 11-67 fy—-11- 84 i3] 11-754-11-75$ = 11-752-11-75g | 11-748-11-74g§ | 11-733-11-74 11-744-11-743 
| Portuguese Esc....... 79-90-81-10 &0-70-81-00 &0- 70-80-95 80-70-80-95 | 80-65 80-95 80-65-80-95 
ween Bi. . ccseceee 14-378-14-593 | 14-497-14-502  14-504-14-503 | 14-493-14- 503 14-483-14-49) | 14-482-14-49} 
MN Pls. «cc aceneee 19-194-19-4&3 | 19-402-19-40% | 19-408-19-407 | 19-403-19-41 | 19-403—-19-41 19-41}-19-414 
| Norwegian Kr........| 19°85-20-15 20-01f-20-01§  20-01f-20-01% | 20-01g-20-01§ | 20-01$-20-01§ | 20-01%-20-01§ 
| 
One Month Forward Rates 
United States $.....cccccccce eteeeass f-we. pm | f-*e. pm | f-*e. pm | 4-fc. pm } 3-2c. pm 
CONOR S occ ckccccess Jeeweaenkeons h-wc. pm | f-Kee. pm | f-HC. pm f-%&eC. pm | -%We. pm 
| Prench Fr.....cccccccccee ercedeccces Par-l dis | Par-l dis Par-1 dis Par-1 dis Par-1 dis 
| Swiss Fr. 2. cccccecceccsccceceuceces 23-ljc. pm | 2}-lic. pm 24-lic. pm 24-lic. pm 24-ljc. pm 
| Belgian Fr. ..... wawede audkenwaxsdees &-+ pm | #-+ pm #4 pm #4 pm ts—fe pm 
; Dutch Gld. ..... crccecesccceccecs 2$-2c. pm 24-2c. pm 24-2c. pm 24-2c. pm 24-2c. pm 
b Wee Get, EOD, ccccccccaccecceucaces 1}-1pf. pm 13-1pf. pm 1}-Ipf. pm 1}-3pf. pm 1}-jpf. pm 
| Swedish Kr........ Cecreceacesseccces 46 pm-36 dis | 46 pm-}6 dis | 36 pm-40 dis | 346 pm-—}6 dis | 36 pm-}é6 dis 
| RI TE: ovccccacccssenéccucccese is  Su-ae-Gm Par-26 dis | Par-26 dis | Par-26 dis Par-26 dis 
Norwegian Kr. .....ecececscceecees--| 90 pm-g6 dis | 36 pm-}6 dis | 46 pm-}6 dis | 46 pm-}6 dis | 46 pm-}é dis 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Ct ee Serer ere 250/11 250/94 





250/114 250/11 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE UNION-CASTLE MAIL 
COMPANY, LIMITED 





The annual general meeting of The Union- 
Castle Mail Steamship Company, Limited, 
was held on June 2nd at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, London, E.C., Sir George 
P. Christopher (chairman and managing 
director) presiding. 


Mr W. Guy Densem, of Messrs Deloitte, 
Plender, Griffiths and Company, having read 
the report of the auditors, 


The Chairman said: 


ACCOUNTS 


The Accounts have been in your hands for 
over three weeks. May I, as usual, assume 
that it will be your pleasure to take them as 
read ? 


The drop of £1,054,286 in the gross Profit 
of the Parent Company is entirely accounted 
for by increases in running costs, despite 
some improvement in gross earnings, as I 
shall explain later in this speech. This fall 
was, in part, offset by somewhat higher 
income from investments, by a slightly lower 
figure for depreciation and by the reduction 
in income tax on the smaller profits. 
The final result is a net profit of £631,576, or 
£482,570 less than the figure for the previous 
year. ° 


Depreciation on the actual total cost of the 
Company’s ships on the usual basis of 5 per 
cent per annum absorbed £1,392,173. If, 
instead, depreciation had been calculated 
upon replacement cost, the required figure 
would have been something upwards of 
£4 million. It is a disturbing thought that, 
on such a basis and on similar earnings, the 
Accounts would have shown a heavy deficit. 
Such a position is yet a long way off, but as 
new tonnage comes to be built to replace 
older units of the Fleet, on the hypothesis 
that building costs remain at their present 
levels, that position will gradually be reached, 
unless net earnings can be substantially in- 
creased to provide normal depreciation on 
the much higher actual cost of the new ships. 
It is not my object to sound a note of alarm, 
but I nevertheless feel it to be the duty of 
the Chairman of this Company to emphasise 
two things. They are, first, that whatever 
the amount by which depreciation provisions © 
fall short of the cost of ultimate replacement, 
that shortfall must be made good out of accu- 
mulated reserves ; and secondly, that when 
such reserves as we now command are used 
up for new ships further resources can only 
be provided or serviced out of future earn- 
ings. It is, therefore, axiomatic that in the 
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long run Industry must provide the means 
in the freights it pays, if its transport 
is to be kept abreast of the requirements of 
the times. 


If freight structures are framed and 
adjusted with these considerations in view 
there will be no need for perturbation as to 
the future. But there can be no escaping 
from the need of a broad-minded outlook on 
the part of the vast interests which expect 
shipping companies not to fall short of the 
unceasing demands being made upon them 
for up-to-date and ever more efficient ships. 
It must be borne in mind that these are most 
expensive things nowadays. 


DIVIDEND 


I now come to the manner in which we 
propose to deal with the balance of our Profit 
and Loss Account amounting, with the carry 
forward from the previous year, to 
£1,791,083. We have transferred £500,000 
to Fleet Replacement Account, which, with 
the net book surplus on the sale of Llangibby 
Castle, brings that Account to £4,611,443, 
by no means an extravagant provision, 
indeed a modest one, having regard to 
the height to which the cost of shipbuild- 
ing has soared. Preference Dividends absorb 
£160,800 gross, or £88,440 net after allowing 
for Income Tax. We propose to pay the 
same dividend of 7} per cent on the Ordinary 
Stock as last year, absorbing £411,000 gross, 
or £236,325 net after payment of Income 
Tax. The carry-forward will thus be 
£966,318. 


We are, of course, aware of the insistence 
of the demands which have of late been made 
for increased dividend payments and re- 
visions of the capital structure of public 
companies, with the ostensible object of pro- 
tecting the general interests of shareholders. 
Your Directors are mindful not only of these 
things but also of their own responsibilities 
to you who entrust the Company’s affairs to 
their hands. I sometimes think it is not so 
generally known as it might be that neither 
the Companies Act nor Articles of Associa- 
tion make any provision for these responsi- 


_ bilities to be undertaken or even so much as 


shared by any other persons or bodies than 
Boards of Directors. Without your com- 
plete confidence in our judgment and in our 
knowledge of matters which can only be 
acquired by intimate association with the 
many intricacies of the Company’s affairs, I 
for one would find it quite impossible to 
continue to act. Therefore, I would ask 
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STEAMSHIP 


you to be assured of the sense of duty with 
which we propose these allocations of the 
available resources and of our belief that 


they are in the best interests of the Stock- 
holders. - 


BALANCE SHEET 


The Union-Castle Balance Sheet calls for 
no special comment. It is based on un- 
changed lines, drawn up in such a way as to 
give a clear portrayal of the figures, and 
shows a sound current position. It is my 
hope that our trading potentialities in the 
times ahead of us will make it possible for 
this position to be maintained. 


CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS 


These are likewise drawn up on lines 
familiar to you. The King Line, which is 
our principal subsidiary Company, has met 
with the usual vicissitudes in the open freight 
markets during the year, but has well main- 
tained its profits and has repeated the pre- 
vious year’s dividend. This Company is 
engaged in general world trading and is 
not directly concerned in the African 
routes but has behind it a wide and long 
experience in what are known as_ the 
“tramp” trades. 


I am sorry to say that Bullard, King and 
Company, our other ship-owning subsidiary, 
which is engaged in the South African trade, 
made a trading loss in 1954. This, however, 
is fully covered by its own reserves. 


FREIGHTS AND COSTS 


Inherent in the figures with which I have 
been dealing are two factors of great potency, 
the first having a unique bearing on the 
affairs of the Union-Castle Company, the 
other being of more general application, 
although having a very definite effect upon 
us, in common with all industrial concerns. 
The first is the fact that, in the liner trades 
between South Africa and the United 
Kingdom and Europe, rates of freight and 
terms of carriage are subject to agreement 
with the South African Government. This 
has been said before, but being, so far as I 
am aware, a phenomenon applicable to no 
other shipping conference in anything like 
the same degree, it is easily lost sight of. 
Rates of freight to and from South Africa 
have not been fundamentally changed since 
the middle of 1951, despite the fact that 
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general increases have since then been made 
more than once in most other conference 
trades. In consequence, South African rates 
are now not only far below the levels of those 
on any other comparable liner route, but have 
become increasingly out of parity with the 
costs of running, maintaining and rebuilding 
fleets. 


The second factor is the ceaseless spiral of 
costs, which is really another facet of the 
same state of things, forming a two-ply thread 
running through our economic existence ; 
namely, gross and net earning power. 


In August of last year, the South African 
Shipping Conference took part in a searching 
discussion with combined representatives of 
the South African Perishable Products Export 
Control Board and the South African Ship- 
ping Board, in the course of considering a 
request made by the Conference for a re- 
vision of rates of freight on the carriage of 
fruit from the Union. I use the word 
“searching” unequivocally, because the 
Union-Castle Company was subjected by the 
Shipping Board to an examination of the 
financial results of our voyages and our whole 
financial set-up of such a nature as to make 
any other term undescriptive. We hoped 
thereby that a frank disclosure of our case 
would convince the Shipping Board of the 
need for remedial action. We did not suc- 
ceed. Our interlocytors seemed unconvinced 
by our case, and expressed themselves 
assured that costs of running and building 
ships would very shortly fall, basing on this 
hypothesis their refusal to accede to our 
request. 


Facts are, however, proverbially much 
harder things than theory. Since that time 
there have, on the contrary, been further 
increases. No amount of theory can 
ebliterate the fact that this Company’s seven 
fully refrigerated ships, especially built for 
the conveyance of South African fruit, made 
a substantial trading loss in 1954. Nor is 
there any getting away from the following 
percentage increases in the main items of our 
voyage expenditure in the past year as 
compared with 1953: | 

Were 
approximately 
per cent up 
Passenger and Cargo Expenses .. 10 
Crew Wages and Victualling .... 6 
Repairs and Renewals.......... 29 
Dre CHOMMIS ooo is ies eins 8 


The only item which was lower in cost in 
1954 than in 1953 was oil fuel, but increases 
in the price of this commodity for application 
in 1955 will wipe out even the comparatively 
small benefit under this heading. 


In 1954 the actual increase in total ex- 
penditure by this Company, entirely exclusive 
of capital expenditure, was over two-and-a- 
half times the amount of the increase in 
cargo and passenger revenue. This is the 
outstanding reason for the reduction in the 
profits to which I have referred, accentuated, 
as it has been, by strikes. 


It is impossible for those in control of 
industry to be blind to the tendencies which 
are making themselves evident in this matter 
of operating costs. Section after section of 
industrial labour, including seafarers, have, 
in quite recent times, secured considerably 
increased pay, the indicated additions of 
which to ultimate costs are tremendous in 
their aggregate totals. 


I make no attempt to assess the considera- 
tions behind these increases, over most of 
which in any event we have no control. I 
would only comment that when it is remem- 
bered that shipping is vitally connected with 
practically every feature of industrial life, it 
will be seen that whatever happens to the 
general level of wages and whatever affects 
the cost of living and of maintenance, is 
reflected in full measure in the running and 
upkeep of ships, together with the additional 
wear and tear of the sea. It is, therefore, 


incumbent upon shipping managers to take 
a realistic view of cost increases. 


FORTHCOMING NEGOTIATIONS 


Further Freight Agreement negotiations 
are to take place between the South African 
Government and the Conference Lines in 
Pretoria in August, as well as discussions with 
this Company in regard to the Mail Con- 
tract, at which these considerations will be 
stated afresh. In view of this, it is dis- 
quieting to note thatthe Union Government 
recently introduced a legislative measure 
designed to produce greater control over 
shipping to and from their shores. The Bill 
has since been postponed until early next 
year. This is not the time nor the place to 
comment upon the detailed provisions of that 
measure. This much, however, must be 
said. From a perusal of its terms, in the 
language in which they are phrased, one 
can hardly fail to form an impression of 
unfriendliness towards shipping lines in place 
of the mutual good-will which is necessary 
for the continuity of the services rendered 
by them. I cannot believe this really speaks 
for the spirit in which the South African 
Government envisages these matters because 
it seems to be contrary to an encouragement 
of future facilities of the kind which have 
been available to them for so long, and which 
presumably they still desire. 


What, in effect, we seek in the forth- 
coming talks is something much more im- 
portant to South Africa, as well as to our- 
selves, than the mere enabling of shipping 
lines to exist. It is literally the wherewithal 
from which alone can come a continuance 


of shipping support second to none enjoyed . 


by any other country in the world, by ships 
specially equipped for the carriage to her 
shores of the goods she needs and from 
them of the increasing output of her own 
agricultural, industrial and mineral produc- 
tion. To say the least, the measure to which 
I have referred is bound to be a severe dis- 
couragement to a future progressive shipping 
policy. May I add that such a measure, if 
it is persisted in, would result in an inevitable 
deterioration of the shipping resources avail- 
able to South Africa, owing to the sheer 
inability of the Lines to face the costs or 
the consequences either of running or 
of replacing ships. It is for this reason 
that I hesitate to think it is the real intention 
of the South African Government to 
bring this about, and I therefore hope 
they will not proceed with their legislative 
proposals. 


‘The Union-Castle Company has performed 
a very notable part in the trade of South 
Africa for a great many years. One in my 
position is perhaps peculiarly able to make an 
impartial assessment of matters which had 
their birth long before I was appointed to 
this chairmanship just over two years ago. In 
the careful study I have made since then of 
the past build-up of its traditions and com- 
mitments, I have been immensely impressed 
by the many evidences of the way in which 
my predecessors bent their efforts and formu- 
lated their policy in the determination to 
serve South Africa. Therefore, it would be 
more than a little odd if it were implied that 
we have been doing too well out of the 
remuneration we have received through the 
years. Had we not accumulated something 
more than just sufficient to give a modest 
reward to our shareholders on their venture 
in holding our stock, it would not have been 
possible for the fleet to have been renewed 
and equipped as it has so constantly been to 
meet the needs of the trade, thus conferring 
benefits on South Africa without any sort of 
anxiety on her part. 


A point which needs emphasising is that 
the exorbitant costs now current are 
altogether disproportionate to the present 
levels of earning power of ships capable of 
effectively serving the South African trade. 
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In the long run that great land, like every 
other country, can only receive the oversea 
transport for which it is ready to pay. In the 
days of our childhood our grandfathers used 
to admonish us that pennies did not grow on 
goqseberry bushes. Neither do ships, and 
there .is no bottomless purse upon which a 
shipping company like this can draw for the 
building of tonnage. Except by the issue of 
fresh capital, which would need increased 
revenue to provide for its remuneration, it is 
only in the measure of the money which can 
be ploughed back out of the earnings of the 
ships that it will be possible to replenish the 
fleet as existing units become too old or too 
uneconomical to be retained. There must be 
sufficient inherent vitality left to us to enable 
the processes of reproduction to work. And, 
let me add, it must not be expected that we 
will be able to go on committing ourselves 
on terms which can only result in trading 
losses to this cOMpany. 


NEW SHIP 


These considerations apply with great 
urgency in the case of this company’s older 
ships. The cost of replacing these at to-day’s 
prices will call for some four and a-half times 
the figures of their original cost on 
which, incidentally, they have contributed to 
their own depreciation. This brings me to a 
practical illustration about which §stock- 
holders will rightly expect me to. give some 
information. A public announcement was 
made in March last of the order placed by 
the company with Harland and Wolff for the 
construction of a new mail passenger steamer. 
This new ship will cost well over double that 
of Pretoria Castle or Edinburgh Castle, 
the last mail ships delivered in 1948, although 
she will be of the same dimensions and 
engine power and will embody nothing in- 
trinsically more luxurious. Apart from addi- 
tional Ministry of Transport requirements 
for sub-division and fire precaution, costly 
and far reaching in themselves in comparison 
with the standards called for when her imme- 
diate predecessors were built, the start- 
ling increase I have mentioned represents the 
rise in wages and materials in the intervening 
period. It may well be asked what justifica- 
tion there can be for embarking upon such an 
expenditure without any guarantee of coun- 
tervailing improvement in freight rates. The 
answer is that Arundel Castle, which this 
new ship is designed to replace, is now 34 
years old and will be 37 by the time her in- 
tended successor is ready. But for the war, 
the re-engining of such ships, and their re- 
conditioning after war service, and the rising 
costs of rebuilding, together with the hope of 
those costs being stemmed, her replacement 
would have been accomplished long ago. Un- 
fortunately, the hopes of prices coming down 
entertained when the position was reviewed 
two years ago have been completely disap- 
pointed. Having very carefully considered all 
the facts, including the heavily growing cost 
of Arundel Castle’s upkeep and_ her 
inability to produce economic results, we 
came to the decision that no further delay 
should be faced. South Africa can regard 
this as an act of faith on our part in their 
future and their government’s fairminded- 
ness. 


SHIPBUILDING COSTS 


Those chiefly concerned with shipbuilding 
in the United Kingdom must be anxious lest 
their costs become so unproductive as to cur- 
tail orders. I would be so bold as to suggest 
to shipbuilders and their many sub-contrac- 
tors the most pentrating joint consideration 
of the. vexed question of finding some form of 


fixed price quotation. One of the most un- 
fortunate legacies of war economics is what 
is known as the “ price variation clause,” the 
only reliable point about which is the cer- 
tainty that the clause will apply. It is my 
belief that shipbuilders will find it more and 
more difficult to obtain orders unless they 
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place themselves in a position to quote either 
fixed prices or fixed “ variations.” 


I would also say of the British shiprepair- 
ing section of the industry that, judging by 
their bills, one is driven to the conclusion 
that upkeep has become almost as expensive 
as shipbuilding, 
builders, shiprepairers and trades unions in 
this country should give earnest consideration 
to this problem from their respective points 
of view, in their own interests as well as those 
of shipowners. In both shipbuilding and 
shiprepairing, there is no doubt that the 
injurious effect of demarcation practices is a 
resultant cause of swollen costs. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Those best able to judge hold the future 
of South, Central and East Africa in the 
highest degree of confidence. This is a 
matter for rejoicing to all concerned and the 
Union-Castle Company shares very fully 
in this feeling. May I express the hope 
that we will be permitted our just share in 
that prosperity which is the promise of the 
future. 


The Federation of the Rhodesias and 
Nyasaland has started auspiciously and this 
augurs well for the future of these important 
territories. The new rail link with the port 
of Lourenco Marques will provide a valuable 
additional route for the inward and outward 
traffic of the Federation. As is known, we 
opened an office in Salisbury in 1953. So far 
as East Africa is concerned, considerable de- 
velopment work is proceeding at the ports of 
Mombasa and Dar-es-Salaam to facilitate the 
flow of traffic arising from the economic ex- 
pansion of this large area. We have decided 
to open our own office at Dar-es-Salaam, 
which is an important centre. 


DIRECTORATE 


I would here wish to pay my tribute and 
that of their fellow Directors to the past 
services of Mr Arthur Henry Milbourne and 
Mr James Gray, before and during their 
periods on the Board. There are many who 
could speak with much longer experience of 
these two gentlemen than I can, but from my 
own personal association with them I: can 
say without hesitation that the Company has 
had from them both long years of willing, 
loyal and devoted work. 


In their places we are happy to have the 
assistance of Lord Maclay and Mr Reginald 
March Turnbull. The former bears a name 
highly respected in shipping circles, not-only 
for the memory of his father, who was Ship- 
ping Controller in the first World War, but 
also for his own steadiness of purpose in the 
Admiralty and Ministry of Transport in the 
second World War, as well as for his services 
as President of the Chamber of Shipping of 
the United Kingdom in 1946. Mr Turnbull 
likewise comes of an old and famous ship- 
owning family and he has himself won his 
own laurels. both therein and in service in 
the Ministry of Transport during the late 
war. I am personally delighted to have both 
these well-tried friends with me on the Board 
to share in the problems and responsibilities 
ahead of us. 


STAFF 


To the Staff ashore and afloat, in this coun- 
try and in Africa, administrative, executive, 
technical, seafaring and clerical alike, I would 
pay a well-merited testimony for work will- 
ingly and tirelessly performed and convey to 
them all a personal message of gratitude from 
one who has watched with pride their 
response to all the calls made upon their 
energies, as well as their abilities. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the retiring Directors were re-elected. 


The proceedings terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman and Directors. 


It seems to me that ship-- 
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KEMSLEY NEWSPAPERS 
LIMITED 


VISCOUNT KEMSLEY’S ANNUAL REVIEW 


The thirty-first Annual General Meeting 
of Kemsley Newspapers Limited was held 
on June 2, 1955, at Kemsley House, London. 
The following is an extract from the State- 
ment of the Chairman, the Viscount Kemsley, 
submitted with the Report and Accounts for 
the year ended December 31, 1954, at the 
Meeting: 

This statement occurs on the morrow of 
the greatest crisis through which the news- 
paper industry has had to pass since the 
general strike in 1926. These recent events 
overshadow the trading results for 1954 
which in themselves were not unsatisfactory, 
as you will see from the accounts. 


PENSION SCHEME 


The most important event to be noticed in 
the accounts is one which is primarily for 
the benefit of the employees of the group. 
I refer to the inauguration on December 1, 
1954, of the Kemsley Newspapers Employees’ 
Pension Scheme. On many occasions in the 
past I have mentioned that it was our inten- 
tion:to initiate such a scheme and I have 
given some indication of the difficulties 
involved and the preparatory work and 
negotiations that had to be carried out. The 
bringing of the scheme to fruition has been 
a source of satisfaction to my colleagues and 
myself but especially to me; indeed, I am 
proud to say that its achievement has realised 
one of my cherished ambitions. 


TRADING PROFITS 


Turning now to the results of the year’s 
operations you will see from the consolidated 
profit and loss acount that the trading profits 
and sundry income of the group amounted 
to £1,564,000 in 1954 as compared with 
£1,335,000 in 1953, an increase of £229,000. 


After providing for taxation and deducting 
the share of profits (£6,000) attributable to 
minority interests there remains a balance 
of £685,000 which is the net profit of the 
group for the year attributable to our com- 
pany. 

As I said at the outset, the trading results 
of 1954 are overshadowed by the conse- 
quences of the recent strike. Although, as 
you will have seen, our combined efforts on 
your behalf in that year have been rewarded 
by an improvement in earnings, this encour- 
aging trend has been reversed in 1955 by the 
substantial losses sustained during the four 
weeks of the strike, in addition to the very 
substantial increases in wages in London and 
Manchester, which operated from November 
1, 1954, and of newsprint which was raised 
by 35s. a ton in January. 


Against this background your directors 
have had to make their decision as to the 
final dividend which they should recommend 
on the ordinary stock. After very careful 
consideration we have decided to recommend 
the same distribution as last year, that is 
5 per cent, making 10 per cent for the year. 


SOLID PROGRESS 


During 1954 the total circulation of news- 
papers in general tended to become stabilised 
and the sharp and often sensational move- 
ments of circulation which characterised the 
postwar years seem to have come to an end 
as, two years ago, I indicated would probably 
be the case. Nevertheless, the overall picture 


of our own publications is one of solid and 
steady progress, Although for some years 
we have published audited and certified 
figures of circulation, this year we associated 
ourselves with the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tion, and to quote the headline in the World’s 
Press News of January 21, 1955, “ Kemsley’s 
first ABC figures show large gains ”—having 
risen from an average of 7,892,831 copies per 
issue in the last six months of 1953 to a figure 
of 8,137,703 copies per issue in the corre- 
sponding period of 1954. The figures are 
even more impressive when I say that this 
means we were selling over 22 million copies 
of the group papers a week, which repre- 
sented an. increase of more than 700,000 as 
compared with the same period in the 
previous year. 


THE “SUNDAY TIMES ” 


It gives me great pleasure again to record 
a substantial increase in the circulation of the 
Sunday Times. Last*year I was able to say 
that during 1953 the circulation of the 
Sunday Times increased by nearly 50,000. 
The net sale of the Sunday Times as certified 
by the Audit Bureau of Circulation shows an 
increase in the period July-December, 1954, 
of 49,220 copies per issue over the corre- 
sponding period of 1953 and reached a record 
average sale during the period of 600,266 per 
issue. You will be interested to learn that 
there has been a marked increase in the 
readership amongst the younger age groups. 


WELSH ENTERPRISE 


We found it possible to produce special 
Welsh and West Country editions of the 
Empire News when, on October 3rd, we 
inaugurated the printing and publishing of 
this newspaper at our plant in Cardiff (as 
well as in Manchester). It was thus able to 
serve a new and populous area with later 
news, to the great benefit both of our readers 
and of the circulation of the newspaper. The 
newspaper has now the highest circulation in 
the Group, selling more than 2 million copies 
every week. 


COMMERCIAL TV 


A new phase in advertising development 
has come into prospect with the introduction 
of Independent Television. It may be that 
Commercial Television will open a new and 
important field of advertising, but it would 
be a bold man who would make any firm 
prophecies. As you may have read, the 
opportunity was afforded to us to interest 
ourselves in this new development, and nego- 
tiations with the Independent Televisior 
Authority are proceeding at the present time. 


THE FUTURE 


This is an unusually difficult year for me 
to look into the future. I have told you of 
the losses we have sustained which must be 
borne in the accounts of the current year. 
I cannot yet estimate the extent to which we 
may be able to recover some of these losses 
by increased revenue. We are, moreover, 
aware that already new and heavy demands 
are to be made upon us for increased salaries 
and wages. You will understand, therefore, 


that I cannot at this moment be expected to 
make any firm forecast of the current year’s 
working, but your directors can be relied 
upon to do all in their power to secure 2 
favourable result for 1955, 
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THE BURMAH OIL COMPANY, 


LIMITED 


FURTHER INCREASE IN VOLUME OF SALES 


EFFECT OF HIGH TAXATION ON MOTOR SPIRIT 


FURTHER DRILLING SHOWS LARGER GAS RESERVES 


SIR KENNETH B. HARPER’S STATEMENT 


The fifty-third annual general meeting 
of The Burmah Oi! Company Limited will 
be held on Friday, June 24, 1955, in the 
Merchants Hall, 30, George Square, 
Glasgow. 


The following statement by the chair- 
man, Sir Kenneth B. Harper, has been 
circulated with the directors’ report and 
accounts for the year ended December 
31, 1954: 


Since our last Annual General Meeting 
two of your Directors have been signally 
honoured by Her Majesty. At the New 
Year a Barony was conferred on Sir William 
Fraser and Lord Bilsland has recently been 
appointed a Knight of. the Thistle. In the 
last New Year’s Honours List also Mr M. J. 
Condon, who manages your interests in 
West Pakistan, was made a Commander of 
the Order of the British Empire. To 
all three we offer our warmest con- 
gratulations. 


As: was recently announced in the press, 
Mr W. E. V. Abraham has asked to be 
relieved of the duties of Managing Director 
and retired from the Company’s service on 
April 30, 1955. He will remain on the 
Board so that his advice and the ex- 
perience of 35 years of notable service with 
the Company may continue to be available 
10 us. 


We are fortunate in having as_ his 
successor Mr W. E. Eadie, who by experience 
and ability is particularly well fitted 
10 assume the responsibilities of Managing 
Director 


Mr R. P. Smith has been appointed a 
Director. Mr Smith served Burmah-Shell 
in India for 24 years before joining your 
Company’s London staff and the Board 
expects to receive valuable assistance from 
his knowledge and judgment. 


Mr E. Colman, after 21 years as Secretary 
to the Company, has decided to retire and 
will hand over his office to Mr D. Andrew 
on July Ist. We wish Mr Colman the long 
and happy retirement to which his loyal, 
valuable and efficient service so well entitles 
him. 


ACCOUNTS 


Last year, when comparing the 1953 results 
with those for 1952, I drew attention to a 
small increase in the volume of our Group 
sales and also to a slight reduction in profit 
margins. This year I am able to report a 
further increase in the volume of sales in 
each sphere of activity, although again this 
i$ accompanied by somewhat lower profit 
margins. After charging the cost of a com- 
prehensive programme of exploration and in- 
cluding our interest in the trading of The 
Burma Oil Company (1954) Limited, the 
Group’s trading profit for the year was 
— compared with £5,330,987 in 
1953. 


The deduction for depreciation amounts 
te £1,276,163, which corresponds closely to 
the charge in 1953. 


Income from dividends and interest this 


year at £4,228,005 is £646,093 higher than 
last year, due mainly to increased dividends 
from The -British Petroleum Company 
Limited and certain trade investments and 
to the receipt of dividends for the years 1952 
and 1953 from The Tinplate Company of 
India, Limited. 


Full provision has been made for UK and 
Overseas taxation which absorbed £4,354,184 
against £4,424,792 in 1953. Together with 
the balance of unappropriated profit of 
£596,411 brought forward from 1953 the 
total available for disposal becomes 
£4,325;280. 


Your Board have allocated £1,100,000 of 
this amount to General Reserve and have 
set aside £1,599,445 for a final dividend of 
134 per cent, which they recommend should 
be paid on the Ordinary Stock. After pro- 
viding for this final dividend and the interim 
dividend of 74 per cent paid on November 
19, 1954, together with the dividends 
on the Preference Stocks, the balance 
of unappropriated profit carried forward is 
£610,888. 


I draw your attention to that part of the 
Directors’ Report which sets out our pro- 
posals for revaluing our direct and indirect 
investment in The British Petroleum Com- 
pany Limited and, subject to the agreement 
of the Capital Issues Committee, for the 
pro rata distribution of shares to stock- 
holders. There is nothing I need add 
here to what is contained in the Directors’ 
Report. 


The Burma Oil Company (1954) Limited 
started to operate in Burma as from January 
1, 1954, and this involves a change in the 
Parent Company’s Balance Sheet. The cost 
of our investment in the new Company is 
now included in Shares in Subsidiary Com- 
panies with a consequent adjustment of 
Advances. The reduction of Stocks of Stores 
and Materials, and consequently of the 
finance tied up in them, is also reflected in 
the reduction of Advances by the Parent 
Company. 


The ordinary share capital of The Burma 
Oil Company (1954) Limited is the equiva- 
lent of £15 million. Your Company holds 
slightly over 55 per cent of this equity and 
the Union Government 334 per cent. The 
balance is held by Indo-Burma Petroleum 
Company Limited and The British Burmah 
Petroleum Company Limited. A first pay- 
ment of £2,500,000, of which your Com- 
pany’s share is £2,066,813, has been received 
from the Union Government in respect of 
the shares they have acquired. The balance 
is due to be paid by instalments or in one 
lump sum at the Government’s option and 
your Company’s share of this balance is 
shown in the Balance Sheet as a Loan 
to the Government of the Union of 
Burma. £51,670 of this loan has since been 
received. 


The increase in Trade Investments results 
from your Company’s share of the further 
capital required by Burmah-Shell Refineries 
Limited and from an investment of just over 
£1 million in the Sui Gas Transmission 
Company Limited. 


During the year we received free issues 
of £21,371,940 British Petroleum Company 
Limited Ordinary Stock and £404,800 Shell 
Transport and Trading Company Limited 
Ordinary Stock. 


TRADING 


Our Group’s share of the total trade in all 
petroleum products (excluding wax and 
candles) in Burma, India and Pakistan, was 
4.5 per cent higher in volume than the corre- 
sponding figure for 1953, but there was, as I 
have already noted, a slight reduction in profit 
margins. 


Assam Oil Company’s production of wax 
during the year was the highest in its history 
and Burma started to produce wax again 
for the first time since 1952. Expanding 
demand in world markets enabled us to 
sell all our increased production and at 
somewhat better prices than in the previous 
year. 


Burma. Indigenous and Imported Oil 
shared the trade in Burma about half and 
half. Total sales were some 11 per cent 
higher than in 1953, a small part of this 
increase being attributable to an improve- 
ment in security conditions. 


Pakistan. Pakistan is at present a small 
motor spirit market, an average kerosine 
market, by Eastern standards, and a sub- 
stantial user of fuel oils. The Group’s sales 
of kerosine showed a small increase over the 
previous year, which would have been larger 
but for restrictions on the importation of 
tinplates involving foreign exchange. Some 
offtake of fuel oils was lost through the 
Eastern Bengal Railway converting a further 
number of their locomotives back to coal, 
but there are other developments in East 
Pakistan which should materially increase the 
demand for these oils. 


India. There were substantial increases in 
the Group’s trade in all products in the 
Assam Oil Company’s sphere, while in the 
rest of India the increases were mainly in 
kerosine and fuel oils. 


World trade of motor spirit increases 
steadily year by year and in the last three 
years, outside the Iron Curtain, the pro- 
gressive increases have been 5 per cent, 6 
per cent and 4 per cent. One would nor- 
mally expect that in an_ underdeveloped 
country like India, working to a deliberate 
programme of industrial expansion, consump- 
tion of motor spirit would increase by more 
than the world average, but that has not in 
fact been the case. Offtake has stood still 
during 1953 and 1954, and in both years has 
been slightly lower than in 1952. This is 
ascribed to a combination of factors—sales 
taxes On motor spirit by States (or Provinces 
as they used to be called) on top of sub- 
stantial Central import duties, States’ taxa- 
tion of motor vehicles, vehicle licensing 
policies and the threat to nationalise motor 
transport. There has also been an increasing 
use of diesel vehicles, especially by state 
transport organisations, resulting in some 
transfer of motor spirit trade to automotive 
diesel fuel. 
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I have commented in previous statements 
on the damaging effect of high taxation on 
the development of motor transport. In 
India import duty on motor spirit has stayed 
at 15 annas 9 pies (or about Is. 6d.) per 
gallon since 1951. That is a Central duty. 
States have the power to impose sales taxes 
on the same product and are using it to an 
extent varying in different States from 2 
annas to 6 annas per gallon. 


One can understand the attraction to 
Governments of taxation on motor spirit ; it 
brings in substantial revenue and costs so 
little to collect. But whatever advantages 
Governments may get out of taxing motor 
spirit, there comes a time when they can be 
obtained only at the expense of the develop- 
ment of motor transport and of the impor- 
tant part it plays in the development of the 
country as a whole. That point seems to 
have been reached in India, and this in spite 
of the increasing mileage of new roads and 
the improvement of road surfaces, as evi- 
denced by sales of bitumen, which for the 
last three years have been 102,000, 125,600 
and 168,700 tons. The figures suggest that 
the use of motor transport is not responding 
to the increase in motorable roads. It is to 
be hoped that the Central and States Govern- 
ments will review their motor spirit and 
vehicle taxation policies in the light of the 
effect of these policies on their development 
plans. 


PROSPECTING, OILFIELD DEVELOPMENT 
AND REFINING OPERATIONS 


Burma. There appears to be some possi- 
bility that improvement in security condi- 
tions may permit resumption of a geophysical 
survey of the Irrawaddy Delta area and this 
is now under investigation. Stockholders are 
aware that no exploration work has been 
feasible in Burma since the war. 


The Burma Oil Company (1954) Limited 
is now producing and refining crude oil from 
the concessions formerly held by the three 
participating Oil Companies and the pro- 
ducts are sold through the agencies of our 
Burma Trading Company and Indo-Burma 
Petroleum Company Limited. 


The “1954” Company has begun to re- 
build at Syriam, near Rangoon, refining 
facilities which, combined with the existing 
facilities at Chauk, will make Burma self- 
sufficient in main petroleum products. 


The Union Government have undertaken 
that their nationalised Inland Water Trans- 
port organisation will provide sufficient tug 
and barge capacity to transport crude oil from 
Chauk to Syriam. 


I can still report no more progress in the 
matter of our “denial” claims against the 
Union Government than a slight advance in 
the preparatory steps towards the hearing of 
the preliminary legal issue of that Govern- 
ment’s liability under the Defence of Burma 
Act, 1940. 


India. As is a not uncommon experience, 
drilling results at Nahorkatiya have shown 
that the structure is geologically very compli- 
cated and further drilling will have to be 
done before the extent of the oil pools and 
the probable oil reserves can be reliably 
estimated, but I can say that results to date 
continue to be encouraging. In the mean- 
time some crude oil is being piped to Digboi, 
where the refinery throughput has been in- 
creased by 50 per cent. 

As a result of evidence obtained from geo- 
physical surveys in the Upper Assam Valley, 
Assam Oil Company, Limited, has applied 
for prospecting rights over a number of 
further areas. 

The new two-million-ton refinery built at 
Trombay Island at Bombay by Burmah-Shell 
Refineries Limited came on = stream in 
January, 1955, and is expected to be in full 


operation by about the middle of the current 
year. 


Pakistan. Pakistan Petroleum Limited, in 
which your Company. has a 70 per cent 
interest, is continuing to explore vigorously 
in both West and East Pakistan. Following 
a seismic survey of the Uch area in West 
Pakistan, about 35 miles from the Sui Gas 
field, a test well was spudded in in February, 
1955, and high pressure gas has been en- 
countered. The first indications are that 
Uch will produce a substantial supplement to 
the supplies of gas from Sui. Drilling is 
being continued in the hope of striking oil at 
a deeper ltvel. 


Further drilling by Pakistan Petroleum 
Limited on the Sui Field has shown the gas 
reserves to be even larger than originally 
estimated and a fresh appraisement is being 
made. The laying of the Sui Gas Trans- 
mission Company’s main pipe line was com- 
pleted in April, 1955. The line is now being 
tested and deliveries to consumers are ex- 
pected to begin in August. 


Three related structures in this part of 
Baluchistan have now been drilled—namely, 
at Sui, Zin and Uch. Gas has been found 
in all three, though at too low a pressure in 
Zin to be a commercial proposition. Other 
structures in this region remain to be tested. 
The Pakistan Government are as anxious as 
we are to find oil in one or more of them, 
as imports of oil are a heavy burden on their 
foreign exchange. 


. After a seismic survey of the structure near 
the town of Sylhet in East Pakistan, a test 
well was started in January this year. 


In East Pakistan good progress was made 
at Chittagong with the new Ocean Installa- 
tion, which should be in full operation in a 
few months time. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE IN INDIA 


It is becoming increasingly difficult to be 
sure just how welcome private enterprise is 
in the India of today. The Prime Minister, 
Mr Nehru, has proclaimed that India’s aim 
is a socialist economy in which there is to 
be a planned expansion of industry ; that in 
this socialist plan there is to be a public 
sector and a private sector; that the former 
will predominate, but there will still be room 
for private enterprise because the policy will 
be to promote new state industries and, 
except in special circumstances, not to 
“nibble into the private sector”; to do the 
latter would be wasting the available 
resources because it would not add to the 
total development. Other responsible 
Ministers have declared that foreign 
capital will not only be admissible, but will 
be necessary to the progress of industrial 
development. 


All that being so, one would expect that 
foreign capital would be positively encour- 
aged to continue to enter India, but, instead, 
recent legislation gives a contrary impres- 
sion. An amendment to Indian Company 
Law, at present on its way through Parlia- 
ment, while not directly affecting our 
interests, indicates a disturbing trend in 
economic thought. An Act amending the 
Constitution does have a direct and adverse 
bearing on us, at least potentially, because 
it removes the right which the Constitution 
formerly gave to anyone whose property was 
acquired by the State to challenge the ade- 
quacy of the compensation in the Courts. 
The amount of compensation is now to be 
decided by the Legislature. 

In the latter Amendment “ searching for 
or Winning Mineral Oils” is specified as one 
of the matters over which the State should 
be able to take full “control” by means of 
“the extinguishment or modification of any 
rights accruing by virtue of any agreement, 
lease or licence” which Government may 
have granted for that purpose. 
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The powers taken are permissive, and we 
are assured that the present Government ot 
India have no intention of using them to 
expropriate foreign capital and so damage 
their international relations and credit in the 
world. I must state in all fairness that in 
our past experience they have always been 
as good as their word, but Government; 
change, and this wide power and the remova! 
of the protection of the Courts are now 
written into the Constitution. For those like 
ourselves, who are already established in 
India, the proof of the pudding must be in 
the eating. 


TANKERS 


The Fleet has operated satisfactorily and 
without accident during the year. Our three 
new vessels have fully realised expectations 
and have been able to meet all demands made 
upon them. On two voyages no less than 
seven different grades of bulk oil as well as 
packed cargo were carried. 


For the first time since they were built, the 
Special Surveys of ss Badarpur and my 
Yenangyaung were carried out in UK instead 
of in India, when the opportunity was taken 
to increase the capacity of the latter to the 
size of our new ships. Both vessels returned 
to the East in March, 1954, and continue to 
give excellent service. 


LABOUR 


In the field of industrial relations I am 
glad to say that there was no serious inter- 


ruption of the Group’s operations in any 
area, 


Our relations with Trades Unions have 
been satisfactory. Too often, however, the 
opinion is expressed in Trade Union and 
other quarters that an Oil Company has an 
unlimited “capacity to pay.” This is far 
from true and our mounting costs in clerica! 
and labour salaries and wages are a source 
of some anxiety. Coupled with this is the 
desire of Governments, understandably in 
the light of national under-employment, to 
press for employment of the greatest possible 
numbers, a policy which can only militate 
against the ability to pay more in return for 
a higher overall output per man. 


PERSONNEL 


It is once more a pleasure to record the 
Board’s appreciation of the loyal and efficient 
services throughout the past year of the 


Group’s personnel, both at home and over- 
seas. 


ASSOCIATED FISHERIES 


At the Annual General Meeting the Chair- 
man, Mr W. A. Bennett, said that an increased 
demand for fish, due to improved quality, 
shorter trips and beneficial weather conditions 
as well as the progressive modernisation of 
the fishing fleet and careful managemen: 
yielded improved trading results for the year 
to September 30, 1954. 


The price of Distant Water Fish had only 
increased by 6 per cent since 1951, while 
other food prices had risen by 18 per cent 
since 1952 and 34 per cent in the three 
preceding years. The revised price structure 
of meat and bacon brought about by decon- 
trol had materially assisted as for years th: 
fish trade had faced an uneven struggle with 
these two heavily subsidised food products 
Last year food subsidies cost the countr; 
£334 million—fish caught by the Distan 
Water fleet cost the country nothing. 


Group sales of fish for the year increased 
by £1 million to over £7 million, but the 
profit remaining out of every £1 of incom: 
received was ts O3d., of which taxatio: 
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absorbed 6jd., dividends a further 34d., 
jeaving 23d. retained to assist in meeting 
increased replacement cost of assets. 


British shipbuilders and employees must 
consider methods of meeting growing com- 
petition from Germany, with whom the com- 
pany has reluctantly placed contracts for two 
modern trawlers at fixed price with 13 
months’ delivery against three years’ delivery 
at a higher price plus wage increases (since 
materialised) in Britain. 

The company believes that public demand 
for fish will be maintained so long as the 
right quality is made available at the right 
price. Fish is still the cheapest food money 
can buy. 


KILLINGHALL TIN 


A DIVIDEND OF 20 PER CENT 


The annual general meeting of Killinghall 
Tin Limited was held in London on May 
26th, Mr Jack Addinsell, the Chairman, pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The results for the financial year show a 
satisfactory improvement on those for the 
previous year, the output from the dredge 
being 595 tons of tin ore compared with 
286 tons. After crediting interest and sundry 
receipts and charging head office expenses, 
depreciation, etc., the profit before tax 
amounted to £97,277. 


Since the resumption of trading after the 
war the most conservative basis has been 
adopted in estimating tax liabilities arising 
upon the company’s profits and War Damage 
Compensation. A more favourable settle- 
ment has been agreed with the Inland 
Revenue and in consequence the substantial 
cum of £60,836 has been released from the 
tax provision. Of this sum, £18,620 has 
been applied in writing off the balance of 


the expenditure on Rehabilitation and Re- 


construction. 


After bringing in + balance from the 
previous year, and the over-provision of 
tax, and charging £59,400 for tax on the 
year’s profits, there remains a balance of 
£101,742. Your directors recommend a 
dividend of 20 per cent, requiring £17,250 
net, and we have transferred to General 
Reserve £55,000, leaving £29,492 to be 
carried forward to the current financial 
year. 

The dredge continues to operate in ground 
of variable tin ore content, but test bores in 
ihe remaining area within the present sub- 
Jeases indicate the occurrence, in places, of 
payable values of tin ore below the present 
maximum digging depth of the dredge, and 
we are now investigating possible methods 
of recovery, which may entail some modifica- 
tion to the dredge. This factor, together 
with the General Managers’ constantly 
reiterated warnings that the ore recovery 
from this mine will always be of a most 
uneven nature, has made prudent the 
substantial appropriation to General 
Reserve. 


A further area of the rubber estate is now 
being prospected and, provided closer boring 
confirms the values indicated by initial bores, 
may provide additional employment for the 
dredge in due course. 


For the first six months of the current 
financial year the output of tin ore, which 
has varied considerably from month to 
month, totalled 233 tons and you will note 
that the General Managers anticipate a satis- 
factory overall rate of production, although 
considerable variations in outputs are to be 
expected. 


The report was adopted 


TAYLOR WOODROW 
LIMITED 


ANOTHER YEAR OF STEADY 
PROGRESS 


The annual general meeting of Taylor 
Woodrow Limited was held on May 27th in 
London, Mr Francis Taylor (chairman and 
managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated review: 


I am pleased to be able to report that our 
company continues to make steady progress. 

You will notice on the profit and loss 
account the outside shareholders’ interest 
amounts to £35,868 which leaves a net figure 
of £130,349 for Taylor Woodrow Limited. 

An interim dividend of 43d. per share, less 
tax, has already been declared and paid on 
the ordinary share capital and a final 73d. per 
share, less tax, is recommended, making ls. 
per share, less tax, for the year. 

At an extraordinary general meeting, a 
resolution will be submitted dealing with the 
capitalisation of reserves, in which the direc- 
tors recommend the issue to shareholders of 
one ordinary share for every share held. 

It is unwise to prophesy, but the directors 
will endeavour to maintain the same total 
dividend as that which will be distributed in 
respect of the financial year ended December 
31, 1954, which on the doubled issued ordi- 
nary capital would represent a dividend of 
6d. per share (less tax) in the current year. 


AT HOME 


Notable progress has been maintained by 
our construction company, despite a year of 
unfavourable weather and increasingly com- 
petitive conditions. 

Our road surfacing subsidiary has 
expanded its activities in keen anticipation of 
the part which it hopes to play in the im- 
pending road construction and improvement 
programme. 

Our woodworking company continues to 
make good progress. 


Housing.—During the year our house 
building company has made another major 
contribution to the country’s housing pro- 
gramme by the execution of contracts for 
local authorities, and by sales to owner 
occupiers. 

The relaxation of licensing in this latter 
market is a great encouragement for the free 
enterprise methods which I have for so long 
advocated, and we hope thereby to increase 
our sales considerably during the current 
year. 

The virtues of owner occupation of houses, 
tts advantage to the individual and the State, 
have long been advocated in the highest 
circles ; we are happy to think that we are 
playing no mean part in making a valuable 
contribution to the welfare of our fellow men. 

Building Exports.—Substantial expenditure 
on research, design, experimental prototypes, 
and a world marketing organisation, has 
enabled us to retain a leading position for 
Arcon structures at home and abroad. We 
anticipate continued good business during 
1955. 


Ballast Pits—Our ballast company is 
extending its activities. The quality of its 
product is first class and enjoys a wide 
acceptance. ~ 


The Chairman then reviewed the com- 
pany’s widespread overseas interests and the 
statement continues: 


I cannot speak too-highly of the loyal sup- 
port and service given by the executive direc- 
tors, officers, and staff, in whatever part of 
the globe they are playing their part. 

The report was adopted and the board’s 
capitalisation and scrip issue proposals were 
sanctioned. 
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PROVINCIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN 


The Annual General Meeting of the Pro- 
vincial Insurance Company Limited will be 
held at the Head Office in Kendal on June 
8, 1955, at noon. 


The following are extracts from the Chair- 
man’s statement. 


Before speaking of the actual underwriting 
profits, I think it is worthy of note that the 
net premium income of the Company has 
pessed the £5 million mark. The under- 
writing results of the year in point of actual 
profit are the second best in the history of 
the Company. 


Once again the Fire department showed 
up well with a commendable increase in 
income and a very satisfactory profit of 
£146,435. The results in the home field 
in particular are a cause for congratulation. 
The Accident account is largely dominated 
by the Motor figures, and the usual complaint 
still remains that adequate rates for Em- 
ployers Liability business seem very little 
nearer realisation. In the Marine account 
a slight increase in premium income was 
due, not to any relaxation of the policy of 
deliberate restraint to which I have referred 
On previous occasions, but to certain changes 
in our reinsurance arrangements. In spite of 
the very guarded view we must take of 
underwriting profits in the future, the com- 
position of our Marine reserve has justified 
us in transferring £50,000 from profits 
earned prior to 1951. 


There are a number of points in the 
Profit and Loss account on which I should 
like to make brief comment. After careful 
thought we have decided to show the taxa- 
tion charge as a total figure. It will be noted 
that the gross interest, dividends and rents 
have increased by the remarkable figure of 
£110,000. 


On the receipts side, a transfer of £200,000 
has been made from undisclosed reserves no 
longer considered necessary, to be used for 
capital purposes referred to later. The in- 
creased dividend of 2s. 6d. per share, against 
2s. last year, is a reflection of the fuller 
investment policy pursued and the rise in 
interest and dividend income. 


Finally there is a transfer of £500,000 to 
a special Capital reserve. Within the next 
few months, with the consent already re- 
ceived of the Capital Issues Committee, it 
is proposed to hold General Meetings at 
which the shareholders will be asked to 
approve the increase of the Ordinary capital 
by £500,000 by the capitalisation of the 
special Capital reserve referred to above and 
the issue to the Ordinary shareholders of 
2 million shares of 5s. each, credited as fully 
paid. The strength of the Company is in 
no way impaired, and as capital is non- 
distributable, it has even greater security 
for the policyholders. The actual amount 
of dividend distributed to the equity 
holder is not affected and can only increase 
with the growth in invested earnings of the 
Company. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


I come now to the Consolidated Balance 
Sheet. Under “ Investments,” the rise in 
the book value of our investments reflects the 
fuller investment policy to which I have 
alluded previously. The reserve allocation 
of £500,000 has already been dealt with and 
I do not think there are any items which 
call for comment, other than the passing of 
yet another landmark, the attainment of a 
total assets figure of £10 million. 
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STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION OF 
THE DAILY MIRROR COMPANY 


The Thirty-Fifth Annual General Meeting of The Daily Mirror 
Newspapers Ltd. was held on May 27, at Brettenham 
House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2. Mr. Cecil H. King, 
Chairman and Managing Director, said:— 


In the year which ended on February 28th, 
the trading profit of your company de- 
creased, while the dividend income in- 
creased. The taxation provisions wera 
smaller, and the net profit showed an 
increase of £168,687. 

The drop in the trading profit was caused 
mainly by. higher wage costs and by higher 
freight charges. The price of newsprint 
moved up in January, and together these 
factors made the level of trading profit 
considerably lower at the end of the year 
than it was at the beginning. 


INCREASED VALUE OF INVESTMENTS 


The balance sheet indicates, even more 
than usual, a strong position. In particular 
it is significant that your company’s 
quoted investments and interest in the 
subsidiary company, having a book value 
of £2,925,236, increased in stock market 
value from £10,443,203 to £14,946,037. The 
latter figure was equivalent to 26/8d. per 
unit of your company’s equity. 

The capital reserve in respect of excess 
profits tax post-war refund was applied in 
writing down the book value of the un- 
quoted trade investments. The value cof 
machinery and plant increased due to 
completion of the installations at our 
Stamford Street establishment. Under 
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This diagram compares the book valueand 
the stock market value of the Daily Mirror 
company’s quoted trade investments and 
quoted interest in the Anglo-Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Mills subsidiary. At the 
end of the last financial year, the total 
book value amounted to £2,925,236 and 
the total stock market value was five 
times larger at £14,946,037. The latter 
figure was equivalent to 26/8d. per unit of 
the company’s equity. 





the heading of current assets, 
paper stocks stood this year at 
a lower figure than last, but 
debtors stood at a higher figure 
due in part to payments on 
account of newsprint to be delivered. 


CONTINUED EXPANSION OF SALES 


The sales of the Daily Mirror continued 
to climb. The average sale for the second 
half of 1954 was 4,753,415. This represented 
an increase of 145,000 in a year, for the 
third year running a larger gain than that 
of any other national daily newspaper. 
The Daily Mirror’s circulation lead over 
its nearest competitor, the Daily Express, 
increased from 358,000 in the second half 
of 1952 to 656,000 in the second half of 1954. 

During the past year Mr. Hugh Cudlipp, 
the Editorial Director of the group, was 
appointed a member of your board. We 
unfortunately lost the services of Mr. G. S. 
Bull, our Production Director, whose 
health caused him to retire. His place as 
a Director was taken by Mr. E. M. Gray. 


TREND OF TOTAL SALES 


This may be thought an opportune time 
to survey the recent situation of the 
national newspapers which, since 1939, 
have enjoyed an unprecedented expansion 
in sales. The expansion reached its peak 
in the second half of 1950, when eight 
national daily newspapers had a combined 
sale of 16.8 million, and eleven national 
Sunday newspapers had a combined sale of 
30.7 million. Price increases in May 1951 
pushed the sales back, but that recession 
was followed by a slow recovery, so that 
in the second half of 1954 the daily sales 
reached 16.2 million and the Sunday sales 
30.4 million. 

By comparison with the peak half-year 
before the recession, Daily Mirror sales for 
July-December 1954 increased by 134,000 
while the combined sales of the other 
seven dailies decreased by 712,000, and 
Sunday Pictorial sales increased by 379,000 
while the combined sales of the other ten 
Sunday papers decreased by 655,000. In 
fact, both the Daily Mirror and Sunday 
Pictorial put the effects of the recession 
behind them, while most other national 
newspapers failed to do so. 

This year there has been the strike which 
stopped publication for 26 days, and subse- 
quently newspapers have been able to have 
more pages because newsprint was ac- 
cumulated during the stoppage. Although 
these factors have caused some slight 
diminution of sales, their long-term effect 
cannot yet be judged. But with the ex- 
pansion of television and continuance of 
larger newspapers, it would not be sur- 
prising if the tide receded again. 


NEED FOR DIVERSIFIED NATIONAL PRESS 
It is likely that in the months to come 
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competition will intensify, and it is likely 
that the result of this competition will ba 
to make the strong newspapers stronger 
and the weak ones weaker. Not all the 
long-established Sunday newspapers may 
survive, but some reduction in their 
numbers would do no harm. There are also 
some weak sisters among the dailies, but 
a reduction of the number of London 
dailies below the present figure would in 
my opinion be regrettable on all grounds 
—a vigorous and diversified press is a 
necessary part of a democratic state and, 
if the number of national daily news- 
papers were to fall, the survivors might 
well become too powerful to remain un- 
molested. 

Since 1920 the number of national morn- 
ing papers has fallen by two, the number of 
national Sunday papers by two, and the 
number of London evening papers by three. 
There have also been many casualties 
among the provincial newspapers. As [ 
have said, not all the Sundays may survive, 
but any further reductions in the number 
of national daily newspapers should ba 
resisted by all concerned. 


INFLUENCE OF TELEVISION ON PRESS 


The growth of television will certainly 
affect to some extent the character of the 
contents of newspapers. Though some 
newspapers do not yet seem aware of the 
fact, the advent of radio altered the 
character of newspapers from that of 
purveyors of news towards that of daily 
magazines. The impact of television will 
be greater than that of radio and may well 
have an important influence on the news- 
paper of the future. 

We had hoped to take part in tho 
development of commercial television in 
this country, but the Television Act 
seemed to us impossibly restrictive and 
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probably unworkable. 
The Act had in any 
case been evolved by 
people who had appar- 
ently not given this 
complicated subject any 
serious study, and had 
shown far more concern 
to placate some old 
blimps in the House of 
Lords than to produce a 
workable scheme. How- 
ever, our interest re- 
mains and only time 
will show whether we missed the boat 
or whether a more favourable opportunity 
for participation may come in the future. 
















EXPENDITURE ON DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


The two main sources of newspaper 
revenue are sales and advertising. Ex- 
penditure on display advertising regained 
its pre-war level in 1949, and has since 
doubled.’ Its distribution is rather different 
owing to the big development in national 
magazines, particularly the women’s ones. 
Before the war, magazine advertising was 
supplementary to newspaper advertising, 
but this is no longer entirely so. It is said 
in some quarters that the rise of the maga- 
zines has been due to the fact that news- 
papers have their newsprint rationed while 
magazine paper is uncontrolled. No doubt 
this has had some bearing on the situation, 
but experience in America suggested for a 
number of years that there was great scope 
for well-printed magazines for women. 

With more newsprint becoming available, 
newspapers can accommodate more of the 
advertising offered to them, and this will 
tend to hit the weaker magazines and the 
weaker newspapers. Commercial tele- 
vision will operate in the same direction, 
and here again it is likely that the strong 
will become stronger and the weak weaker. 


EFFECT OF HIGHER WAGES ON PROFITS 


An important factor affecting the 
finances of all newspapers is that of wages. 
Workers in the newspaper industry are, 
Iam proud to say, among the most highly 
paid in this country. The new wage offers 
made earlier this year, which were the 
basis of resumed working after the strike 
pending further negotiations, seriously 
affected the profitability of all national 
newspapers. It is right that newspaper 
workers, whose hours are long and mostly 
at night, should be generously paid, but in 
these days wages must have some relation 
to productivity, or some of the geese that 
lay the golden eggs will be squeezed out of 
existence. 


THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


In the last year we have seen some feeble 
and quite misguided efforts to restrict the 
Freedom of the Press. Someone wants to 
restrict the publication of wills: someone 
else wants newspapers to be prevented 
from enquiring about medical cases’ of 
general public interest: others again want 
secrecy for the meetings of public authori- 
ties. I suppose this is all harmless 
nonsense—we are bound to have with us, 
until human nature changes, the idea 
that all sorts of matters of interest and 
importance should only be discussed in 
a narrow circle mostly of self-important, 
self-appointed busybodies and that news- 
papers only exist to report the speeches 
of such people and their friends. How- 
ever, we shall continue to give the news 
that interests and the news that ought 
to interest our readers, in spite of all 
efforts at suppression from whatever 


Daily Mirror increases its 
lead over the Daily Express 


The Daily Mirror’s circulation lead over the Daily Express 
increased from 358,000 in the second half of 1952 to 656,000 
in the second half of 1954. This graph shows the trend of 
six-monthly average sales of daily newspapers since 1947. 


quarter they may come. 


RESTRICTED SUPPLIES OF NEWSPRINT 


The essential raw material of 
the newspaper is newsprint, and 
one of the difficulties of our in- 
dustry has been to secure an 
adequate supply. At one time 
the supplies for Fleet Street 
came mainly from Scandinavia 
and from British mills whose 
pulp was drawn from Scandinavia. 
But this pattern has changed. 
Production of pulp and paper 
in Norway and Sweden is limited 
to some extent by the annual 
re-growths of their forests. 
Finland is enlarging her output 
but may not wish to become 
over-dependent on the British 
market. And the only other major 
source of supply is Canada. In the year 
before the war, Britain consumed 1,195,000 
tons of newsprint, of which 750,000 tons 
came from home mills, 120,000 tons from 
Scandinavia and 325,000 tons from Canada. 
This year we expect to have 936,000 tons, 
including 480,000 tons from home mills, 
150,000 tons from Scandinavia and 300,000 
tons from Canada. But if we ever could 
get back to our pre-war consumption, the 
additional paper or pulp would have to 
come mainly from Canada. 

It is well known that an increasing 
standard of living involves a greatly in- 
creased consumption of paper of all kinds, 
and it is unfortunate that paper and pulp 
are to be had in large additional quantities 
only from dollar sources. Last year, due 
to newsprint rationing, UK newsprint 
consumption was about two-thirds of pre- 
war, while consumption of other types of 
paper normally used for printing exceeded 
pre-war. 

Our relations with the Canadian manu- 
facturers have always been of the happiest, 
but as long as the difficulties of the ‘dollar 
gap’ remain, so long will uncertainty hang 
over the supply of our vital raw material. 
I am not suggesting that there is really 
anything we can do about it; it is merely 
an awkward fact that must be borne in 
mind. 


IMPORTANT INTERESTS IN PAPER INDUSTRY 


Your company, as you know, has im- 
portant interests in the paper industry, 
which is prospering. In Quebec the Anglo- 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills Ltd. had a 
consolidated net profit after taxation of 
$4,668,000 for the year to December 1954. 
That was the second year in succession 
when the net profit increased by more than 
$1,000,000. The Anglo-Canadian company’s 
recently acquired subsidiary, the Dryden 
Paper company in Ontario, increased its 
output, and last December sold $14,000,000 
worth of debentures to redeem outstanding 
bonds and debentures and to finance part 
of a proposed $11,600,000 expansion pro- 
gramme. The right to use an additional 
3,800 square miles of timber land was 
acquired in preparation for this expansion. 
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At home, the Albert E. Reed company, in 
which your company has an important 
interest, has announced that it will be 


paying what amounts to an increased 
dividend on its recently enlarged capital. 
INCURSIONS INTO NEW PUBLISHING FIELDS 

Your company’s other investments are 
mainly publishing ones, notably that in 
the Sunday Pictorial company which has 
announced satisfactory results. There 
have been vigorous incursions into new 
publishing fields by companies in which 
both your company and the Sunday 
Pictorial company share interests. Re- 
veille’s additional mid-week edition has 
become an established success. Junior 
Mirror has gained a foothold in its very 
competitive field. Woman’s Sunday Mirror, 
launched in January, brought an entirely 
fresh and original element into the Sunday 
newspaper market, where, despite the 
interruption of the strike, it has made a 
promising start. 

Sales of the Argus daily newspaper in 
Victoria have been showing a lively im- 
provement. The Australian commercial 
radio stations in which you are interested 
have béen increasingly successful, and your 
company has a small indirect interest in 
two of the first four companies to be granted 
commercial television licences in Aus- 
tralia.. In West Africa all five of the news- 
papers which concern you have been going 
ahead well. 

PROSPECTS OF THE CURRENT YEAR 


The current financial year of your com- 
pany started with the set-back of the 
strike, the influence of which.on this year’s 
trading profit will be considerable. Higher 
wages affected only part of last year’s 
trading; they affect the whole of this year’s. 
The future is not without uncertainties, 
but your company, which has flourishing 
investments and considerable reserves, is 
very strongly placed to meet whatever the 
future holds. 

Before I close, I would like to pay well- 
deserved tribute to the staffs, both at home 
and abroad, whose work was the founda- 
tion of an eventful year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 














CAUSES 
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The sixty-eighth Annual General Meeting 
of The Butterley Company, Limited, was 
held at the Registered Office of the Company, 
Butterley Hall, Ripley, near Derby, on 
Friday, May 27, 1955. 


Mr E. Fitzwalter Wright (Chairman of the 
Board of Directors) presided. 


The Secretary (Mr P. Elliott) read the 
notice convening the Meeting, and the report 
of the Auditors. 


The Chairman said: Ladies and Gentle- 
men,—I have to record with deep regret the 
death of Mr A. P. Coote, which occurred in 
October, 1954. Mr Coote had been ill for 
many months, and for him death must 
have been a welcome release. He had 
given thirty-two years of loyal service to 
the Company in a variety of posts, and 
joined the Board in 1938 We shall all miss 
him much 


Since our last meeting Mr R. W. F. Wilber- 
force, a partner in the firm of Messrs Travers 
Smith, Braithwaite & Company, has accepted 
an invitation to join the Board and you will 
be asked to confirm his appointment. I am 
sure his advice and experience will prove of 
great value to us. 


SALE OF KELVIN CONSTRUCTION HOLDING 


In comparing the results of the Group in 
1953 and 1954 as set out in the Accounts, the 
most important point to bear in mind is that 
the figures are not strictly comparable. This 
is because the 1953 figures include the results 
of the Kelvin Construction Company, at 
that time one of our Subsidiaries, 
whereas the 1954 figures do not, as our 
holding in the Kelvin Construction Company 
was sold in September, 1954. An announce- 
ment of the sale was made in the press 
at the time. 


Our interest in the Kelvin Construction 
Company was acquired in 1947. Since that 
time its record has been one of rapid expan- 
sion and increase in profitability. An oppor- 
tunity arose of disposing of our interest at 
a price which secured for us a very substantial 
capital profit, and your Board feit it prudent 
to take advantage of it. The capital profit 
of just over £200,000 has been placed to 
Capital Reserve. As a result of the sale, the 
Grioup’s trading profit is deprived of the 
contribution, which the Kelvin Construction 
Company would have made, a contribution 
which amounted to about £100,000 before 
taxation in 1953. 


END OF COAL NATIONALISATION 
PAYMENTS 


A further reason for the reduction in the 
Group’s income is the ending of interim 
income payments under the Coal Industry 
Nationalisation Act now that we have received 
the whole of the compensation due to us for 
our collieries, etc. 


These two items then, the sale of the 
Kelvin Construction Company and the cessa- 
tion of interim income payments, just about 
account for the drop in the Group’s income 
from £556,704 to £400,884. It must be our 
task to see that the cash now freed from 
investment in the Kelvin Construction Com- 
pany is put to other fruitful uses so that the 
reduction in income may be made up. I 
see no reason why we should not perform 
this task successfully. 


OF REDUCTION 


THE BUTTERLEY COMPANY, LIMITED 


IN GROUP’S 





E. FITZWALTER WRIGHT’S SPEECH 


Other changes in the Accounts before you 
to which I should make reference are: 


(1) The reduction in the issued ordinary 
capital to £225,000 as a result of the repay- 
ment to shareholders in May last -year of 
7s. 6d. per share. 


(2) The appearance of a figure of £110,540 
in our Capital Reserve. This represents 
assets found to be in excess of liabilities-when 
the affairs of our Colliery Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Trust were wound up. We are 
advised that this is a capital receipt not liable 
to tax. 


PROFIT AND ALLOCATIONS 


Turning to the consolidated profit and loss 
account, I have already referred to the reduc- 
tion in income from £556,704 to £400,884. 
However, after making provision for tax and 
other charges and adding in the balance 
brought forward from the previous 
Accounts, the amount available for 
appropriation is only reduced from £288,868 
to £263,462. 


Your Directors have decided not to recom- 
mend a final dividend, but instead to make a 
capital distribution of 8d. per share, absorb- 
ing £60,000, from our Capital Reserves. This 
is approximately the same net amount as the 
final dividend last year, and is not of course 
subject to income tax or surtax. Shareholders 
therefore who have not attained to the surtax 
bracket are left with the same net income 
from their investment as before, while share- 
holders who are surtax payers enjoy a wel- 
come relief. At the same time the Board 
recommends that a total of £60,000 should 
be transferred to General Reserve in the 
Group’s Accounts, As at present advised, 
it will be our policy to make capital distri- 
butions of this nature year by year until the 
Capital Reserve is exhausted, at the same 
time making transfers of equal amounts from 
our trading profits to General Reserve. In 
assessing the amount of the capital distribu- 
tion to be recommended each year, your 
Directors will have regard to the trading 
profits of the year in question, and although 
it is impossible to prophesy with certainty, 
I see no reason to expect that the total net 
distributions from the Company in the 
immediate future will be any less than they 
have been in the recent past, 


A DIFFICULT ENGINEERING YEAR 


To the ordinary person the year 1954 may 
not in retrospect have very much to distin- 
guish it from other years. To those engaged 
in the Civil Engineering and General Con- 
tracting industry, to whom the weather is 
just as important as to the farmer, it will long 
be remembered as the worst in _ living 
memory. In the months of May to August 
inclusive the rainfall in the Midlands was 
over 34 inches more than in the previous 
year, and was higher than in the average 
winter period. As a result, although we 
started the year with considerably more work 
on hand than in the previous year, the actual 
work done in 1954 was about 20 per cent less 
than in 1953. Small wonder, therefore, that 
profits in this Department were less than half 
what they were in 1953. It is to my mind a 
considerable achievement to have made an 
profit at all. We can reasonably expect, 
think, that this year’s weather will be better 
than last year’s, and with over £3 million 
worth of work on hand we may hope 
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for very much better results from this 


Department. 


IRONWORKS’ RECORD SALES 


The Ironworks Departments had a very 
good year indeed, considerably better than in 
1953. In the Foundry, although the rate of 
profit was down, turnover continued to rise, 
as it did in all the other Ironworks Depart- 
ments except the Forge. In the Wagon- 
works particularly, sales reached a new high 
record of well over a million pounds, a 
remarkable achievement from a works where 
only a few years ago sales were less than half 
that figure. In the Constructional. Depart- 
ment we have decided to build a new erection 
bay for overhead electric. cranes. We are 
particularly gratified that our customers con- 
tinue to favour our cranes, which are built 
to a most exacting specification, and are 
therefore by no means always the cheapest 
offered. We are very busy indeed in the 
Oxygen Division. Shareholders will no doubt 
remember that we were successful in the 
Autumn in gaining an order from Messrs 
Stewarts & Lloyds Limited for a 250-ton-a- 
day plant for their Works at Corby. Progress 
on this project has been good, and we hope 
to start erection of the main compressor 
house this summer. Negotiations with other 
customers for even bigger plants are in pro- 
gress, but naturally for plants of this size 
negotiations must of necessity be protracted 
Orders for the smaller plants continue to 
come in, and we have altogether now nearly 


‘£700,000 worth of orders for oxygen plant 


of all sorts on the books. This I think is 
most encouraging and worthy of congratula- 
tion to those who have built up this entirely 
new Department in s0 comparatively short 
a time. 


BRICKWORKS EXCEPTIONALLY BUSY 


Our Brickworks have remained excep- 
tionally busy, and our output in 1954 of 
44 million bricks is a record for our Com- 
pany, and some 2 million bricks more’ than 
the target set for us by the Ministry of 
Works. More than 75 per cent of our output 
consists of high quality facing bricks, for 
which we are assured a keen demand will 
continue for many years to come. We have 
decided to put down a new kiln at Boughton, 
close to our Ollerton Works. Experiments 
on the brickearth there show that it will 
produce facing bricks very similar to and 
just as good as the bricks we are now pro- 
ducing at Blaby. We hope to be in produc- 
tion there in about March of next year. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Shareholders will have noted two new 
names in the list of Subsidiaries—T. Darnell 
& Sons, Limited, and First Inter-Town 
Properties Limited. T. Darnell & Sons, 
Limited, are a small firm of light construc- 
tional engineers situated in Nottingham, 
which has been acquired as an adjunct to 
our Civil Engineering Department. We 
believe it will prove a useful addition. First 
Inter-Town Properties Limited is a firm 
which held the remainder of a _ tong 
lease of No: 9 Upper Belgrave Street, which 
we have converted into our London Office. 
We have been quite inadequately housed 
in London ever since our original offices 
in the city were destroyed by enemy action. 
The remainder of the lease we acquired from 
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the purchase of First Inter-Town Properties 
Limited has been surrendered to the land- 
lords, Grosvenor Estates Limited, and a new 
lease of 83 years has been negotiated with 
them. We now have a London Office of 
which I think we may well be proud, and 
with room for the expansion I am confident 
we shall need. 


TRIBUTE TO EMPLOYEES 


Taking it by and large I think we have 
come through a difficult year in 1954 with 
commendable steadiness. The hard work and 
loyalty of our employees in all grades made 
it possible for this to be done, and I offer 
them our best thanks on your behalf. 

I now: have pleasure in moving that the 
Directors’ Report and Balance Sheet which 


carries with it the following recommendations 
of the Directors: 


(a) that the sum of £10,940, Capital surplus 


from investment, be transferred to Capital 
Reserve ; 


(b) that the sum of £30,000 be transferred 
to General Reserve ; 


(c) that a capital distribution be made to 
the Ordinary Shareholders at the rate of 8d. 
per share, absorbing £60,000, out of the 
capital profit realised on the sale of a 
Subsidiary ; 

(d) that the balance on profit and loss 
account of £331,593 be: carried forward, be 
received, approved and adopted. After it has 
been seconded, any Shareholder can ask any 
questions before the motion is put. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted ; 
the retiring Directors, Mr M. F. M. Wright, 
Mr P. N. Wright, and Mr R. W. F. Wilber- 
force, were re-elected ; the Auditors, Messrs 
Price, Waterhouse '& Company, were re- 
appointed, and the proceedings terminated 
with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 





THE BURY FELT 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


INCREASED TURNOVER 


EFFORT TO MEET PROGRESSIVE 
RISE IN COSTS 


LT. COL. A. BUCKLEY ON HIGHLY 
COMPETITIVE SELLING PRICES 


The fiftieth annual general meeting of The 
Bury Felt Manufacturing Company Limited 
was held on June 2nd in Manchester, 
Lieutenant Colonel A. Buckley, CBE, DSO, 
JP (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is his circulated statement: 

Shareholders will observe from the accom- 
panying notice of the Annual General Meet- 
ing that the accounts now laid before them 
are in respect of the fiftieth year of the 
Company’s trading. 


The group trading profit for the year ended 
December 31, 1954, is £296,547. After 
crediting investment income and charging 
Directors’ and Auditors’ remuneration and 
providing for depreciation and development 
and taxation, the net profit is £126,802 com- 
pared with £116,623 for 1953. 


Adding the profit on realisation of invest- 
ments £7,955 and the net profit to the balance 
brought forward from last year, there is an 
available figure of £300,029. Your Directors 
recommend that £50,000 be again transferred 
to General Reserve, the profit on investments 
be carried to the appropriate reserve account 
(which now shows an aggregate surplus of 
£22,066) and that a dividend of ls. 9d. per 
share, together with a bonus of 3d. per share, 
less income tax at 8s. 6d. in the £, be paid 
on the Ordinary Shares in respect of the year 
ended December 31, 1954, against Is. 9d. 
per share for the preceding year. After these 
appropriations and deduction of the Prefer- 
ence dividends which have already been paid, 
£182,512 remains to carry forward to next 
year. 


REVENUE RESERVES AND 
SURPLUS 


Revenue Reserves and surplus on Profit and 
Loss Account now amount to £727,078 apart 
from the provision for future taxation of 
4,115,084. Investments, Tax Reserve Certifi- 
cates and Cash total £675,075. 


During 1954 the subsidiary companies have 
continued on a profitable basis and a dividend 
has been received from one of them equiva- 
lent to last year’s payment. The manufac- 


turing subsidiary continues to be efficiently 
managed and its buildings and productive 
capacity have been increased. 


The present time may be opportune to 
refer to the value of the Company’s fixed 
assets which appear in the consolidated 
Balance Sheet at £286,603 against which there 
now exists a depreciation and development 
reserve of £140,000. To arrive at an 
accurate present-day value of these assets is a 
difficult problem but it may be mentioned 
that for fire insurance purposes the buildings, 
plant and machinery of the group have 
recently been valued on a_ depreciated 
basis at a figure well in excess of £1 million 
and on a replacement basis at a much higher 
figure. 


CONTINUED ADVANCE OF 
MANUFACTURING COSTS 


Turnover during the year, both in value 
and volume, has increased satisfactorily. 
Profits have nat proportionately increased 
owing to the continued advance in manufac- 
turing costs to which reference has been 
made in previous reports. Selling prices in 


both the home and overseas markets have- 


continued to be highly competitive and the 
full recovery of rising costs under such cir- 
cumstances has been impracticable. Unless 
the progressive increase in costs in Britain 
can be arrested the outlook for industry 
generally must give cause for concern. In an 
effort to meet this situation, your Directors 
are in course of transferring and redeploying 
a substantial portion of the plant and 
machinery of the parent company into new 
buildings, some erected during recent years 
with this object in view and others now 
under construction. No benefit can be 
expected during 1955 from this operation but 
it is anticipated that it will be possible to 
carry out the alterations without undue inter- 
ference with normal production. The total 
cost of the project is envisaged as being well 
within the amount of the Depreciation and 
Development reserve of £140,000, some of 
which may be utilised towards this develop- 
ment. 


DIRECTORATE 


During the current year Mr Clifford Snape 
and Mr Graham Buckley have been co-opted 
to the Board. Mr Snape has been with the 
Company for almost twenty-two years and 
Secretary since June, 1948. Mr Buckley is 
responsible for the engineering and main- 
tenance departments. 


Your Directors again take this opportunity 
of placing on record their appreciation of the 
services of the staff and employees of your 
Company during the year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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POWER SECURITIES 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


WELCOME INCREASE IN PROFITS 


The thirty-second annual general meeting 
of Power Securities Corporation, Limited, 
will be held on June 22nd in London. 


The following are extracts from the circu- 
lated statement by the chairman and 
managing director, Sir Andrew M. Mac- 
Taggart: 


The accounts under review show a 
welcome increase in profits which I trust you 
will regard as satisfactory. The consolidated 
net profit at £270,524 shows an increase of 
£120,854 over that of the previous year. 


Balfour, Beatty and Company, Limited, is 
our chief subsidiary and continues to main- 
tain an ever-increasing volume of work, both 
at home and abroad. Progress on the Stay- 
thorpe and Carmarthen Bay Power Stations 
which we are constructing for the Central 
Electricity Authority continues satisfactorily. 
During the year we erected a total of approxi- 
mately 800 miles of high tension transmission 
lines, and we still have in hand the erection 
of some 2,000 miles of transmission lines for 
that Authority and the North of Scotland 
Hydro-Electric Board. In addition we have 
carried through a considerable number of 
other contracts, including tunnelling for rail- 
way, sewerage and water undertakings, to- 
gether with a substantial amount of miscel- 
laneous works. Overseas we continue to 
handle a large volume of work. 


Tersons Limited, our building subsidiary, 
had a successful year, and continues to 
expand. The organisation is efficient and 
well equipped to carry out all types of build- 
ing contracts. During 1954 a block of flats 
built by Tersons for the London County 
Council was awarded the gold medal pre- 
sented annually by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects for the best building of the 
year. 


Stent Precast Concrete Limited.—During 
the year a considerable amount of develop- 
ment work was carried out for special 
products, and there is plenty of business in 
hand. The company, however, is operating 
in a highly competitive market. 


Metropolitan Construction - Company 
Limited had a satisfactory year and has an 
increased volume of work in hand. This 
company is also equipped for, and is carrying 
out, a substantial amount of demolition work, 
and recently successfully completed an intri- 
cate under-water demolition contract at 
Tilbury Docks. 


In Canada, Balfour, Beatty and Company 
(Canada) Limited have completed their first 
year of operation, which has been chiefly 
devoted to investigating various projects with 
a view to collaborating with our Canadian 
associates in future developments. A certain 
amount of work was carried out successfully 
during the year, but it is too early to venture 
any further opinion than the one that I 
expressed last year of confidence in the 
future. 


During the past three years we have been 
living more or less hopefully and striving 
with others to help shape things towards a 
more stable future, and the results achieved, 
I think, can be considered satisfactory. Now 
we have a newly elected Government with 
an avowed policy of expansion and liberation 
of effort we look forward to the future with 
confidence. 


Your Board of Directors, after viewing the 
position of the various companies in 
which this Corporation is interested, have 
again felt justified in recommending an in- 
crease in the dividend on the Ordinary Share 
Capital of 1 per cent, making 9 per cent for 
the year. 
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Sunday Pictorial company’s year 
of enterprise and expansion 


The Thirty-Fifth Annual General Meeting of Sunday Pictorial Newspapers (1920) 
Ltd. was held on May 27, at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2. 
Mr. Cecil H. King, Chairman and Managing Director, said :— 


The year which ended on 28 February was 
in many ways a good one, but your com- 
pany did not escape the effect of economic 
factors which influenced the trading of all 
national newspapers—in particular in- 
creased wages from November onwards, 
and higher freight charges. The higher 
wage costs considerably reduced the mar- 
gin of trading profit, and this effect was 
only partially offset by a small increase in 
the Sunday Pictorial’s advertisement rate 
in January. 

The trading profit, which was arrived at 
after charging a pension fund contribution 
of £56,682, decreased by £145,106. This was 
largely counter-balanced by an increase of 
£122,546 in the dividend income, which at 
£467,773 accounted for over half of your 
company’s total profit of £867,457. The net 
profit after taxation, no provision for 
excess profits levy being required this 
year, showed an increase of £44,863 to 
£436,467. 

The increase in dividend income reflects 
the health and breadth of your company’s 
investments. Those quoted had a book 
value of £2,838,618 and a stock market 
value of £8,750,154, equivalent to 29/2d. per 
unit of your company’s ordinary stock. 

Of the capital reserves, the whole of the 
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reserve of £65,469 in respect of excess profits 
tax post-war refund, and £134,530 of the 
reserve of £238,082 in respect of surplus on 
sale of investments, were applied to write 
down certain trade investments that have 
no stock market quotation. The balance of 
£103,552 in respect of surplus on sale of 
investments was transferred to the invest- 
ment reserve. 


SUNDAY PICTORIAL OUTSTRIPS COMPETITORS 


The sales of the Sunday Pictorial con- 
tinued to expand, and for the latter half of 
1954 exceeded five and a half million copies 
weekly. Compared with the sale for the 
latter half of the preceding year, the 
Sunday Pictorial had an increase of 171,000 
—three of its competitors in the popular 
Sunday newspaper field also had increases, 
the largest of which amounted to 66,000— 
and its other five competitors suffered 
some decline in sale. This was the second 
year in succession in which the Sunday 
Pictorial made much greater progress than 
any of its competitors. During the two 
years the Sunday Pictorial increased its 
lead over the People by about 375,000, and 
narrowed the gap between its and the News 
of the World’s sale by about 500,000. 

Our great sis- 
ter company, 
The Daily Mirror 
Newspapers Ltd., 
had an increase 
in net profit after 
tax during its 
recent financial 
year. That com- 
pany, like yours, 
reaped the bene- 
fit of invest- 
ments from 
which the yield 
went up. The 
sales of the 
Daily Mirror 
continue to 
grow to-a sub- 
stantially 


NEWS OF THE WORLD 


SUNDAY PICTORIAL 


PEOPLE 


The graph on the left 


sunpay express tells the story of 


SUNDAY DISPATCH right shows how the 


Sunday Pictorial has 
been faring compared 
with the other Sunday 
newspapers grouped 
together. Both in 1953 
and 1954 the Sunday 
sunoay cHronicte Pictorial made greater 
REYNOLDS NEWS sales advances than 
SUNDAY TIMES any competitor. 
OBSERVER 


EMPIRE NEWS 


SUNDAY GRAPHIC 


Sunday newspaper sales 
since 1947. That on the 


greater extent than those of any othor 
daily newspaper. 


THREE NEW NEWSPAPERS IN TWELVE MONTHS 


There have been notable developments in 
the affairs of various other companies in 
which your company has interests. Thras3 
new newspapers were launched in Britain 
within a period of twelve months, each in 
the face of severe competition. 

First there was Midweek Reveille, star- 
ted in February 1954 as a companion to 
Weekend Reveille. At that time the market 
for weekly family newspapers, which had 
expanded hugely since 1947 when tha 
Reveille company entered the field, was 
still not fully satisfied, and Weekend Mail, 
a somewhat belated imitator, was making 
progress. Midweek Reveille succeeded 
effectively in taking up the slack in the 
market, and indeed, as anticipated, caused 
the sales of both Weekend Reveille and 
Weekend Mail to decline temporarily to 
some extent. Recently Weekend Reveille’s 
sale was about 3,200,000 and Midweek 
Reveille’s sale was about 1,600,000, tho 
latter being somewhat less than that of 
Weekend Mail. Midweek Reveille proved a 
profitable venture from the outset, and it 
has enhanced the value of your company’s 
investment in the Reveille company. 


COMPETITIVE FIELD FOR JUNIOR MIRROR 


Then, in September last, Junior Mirror 
was launched by Pictorial Publications 
Ltd., a company in which both your com- 
pany and the Daily Mirror company have 
aninterest. When news of this new publica- 
tion reached other Fleet Street offices, they 
were galvanised into intense counter- 
activity. Was Geraldine House again to 
steal a plum from under their noses? The 
answer both from Beaverbrook Newspapers 
and Associated Newspapers was no. Junior 
Mirror came out on the first of September; 
Junior Express was born on the same day. 
Junior Sketch followed a week later. Inits 
early days the sales of Junior Mirror far 
exceeded the highest expectations, but 
sales subsequently settled down to nearer 
the level originally expected. The present 
circulation of well over half a million, 
which is substantially greater than that of 
Junior Express, represents a not incon- 
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siderable share of the comparatively small 
total market. 


SUNDAY NEWSPAPER EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR WOMEN 


The third new newspaper in which your 
company has an interest is Woman’s 
Sunday Mirror, of which the first issue 
appeared at the end of January. This was 
the most momentous of the new ventures, 
and may well turn out to be the most 
successful. It was, I believe, over 30 years 
since a new national Sunday newspaper 
had been launched in London, and the first 
time in history that a Sunday newspaper 
had been designed exclusively for women. 
In this case the launching was beset not by 
imitators but by distributional difficulties 
which temporarily starved some areas of 
copies, and later by the stoppage in the 
newspaper industry. In spite of these 
difficulties the reception of the paper, both 
by women and by advertisers, has been 
most encouraging, and the circulation 
exceeds the anticipated level of one million. 
It will be no surprise to you that the 
advent of Woman’s Sunday Mirror spurred 
other publishers of Sunday newspapers into 
violent—and expensive—measures to re- 
tain their readers. How the pattern of Sun- 
day sales will settle down has yet to be seen. 
Meanwhile, it may suffice ifI tell you that 
the sales of your own company’s newspaper, 
the Sunday Pictorial, continued to flourish. 


INVESTMENTS IN PAPER-MAKING COMPANIES 


Your company has, as you know, an 
important stake in Albert E. Reed & Co. 
Ltd., the parent company of the well-known 
Reed Paper Group, and news has been 
released at regular intervals of substantial 
developments in that company’s activities. 
Last June it enlarged its paper-making 
resources by acquiring the shares of the 
Sun Paper Mill company. In July it ac- 
quired an interest in Colthrop Board and 
Paper Mills, thus widening its packaging 
interests and becoming associated with the 
building of a new board mill. In October 
came a one-third interest in Cellucotton 
Products, with plans for a new cellulose 
wadding converting factory. This was 
followed by the announcement of a 
£1,500,000 investment in Tasman Pulp and 
Paper, the big New Zealand newsprint 
undertaking. The Aibert E. Reed company 
has increased its capital by a 50% free 
ecrip issue, and the proposed final dividend 
of 123% on the increased capital means that 
your company will receive a handsomely 
increased return from its investment. 

Our second major paper-making interest 
is in the Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Mills of Quebec. There the mills have 
continued to work to capacity and profits 
have increased. 

Some 1,000 miles farther west in Central 
Ontario is the Dryden Paper company, of 
which the Anglo-Canadian company bought 
the shares about a year anda halfago. At 
Dryden the first stage of a development 
programme has been completed and a 
further $11,600,000 expansion scheme is 
proposed, all of which should result in 
Dryden’s annual rate of production being 


This diagram compares the book value and 
the stock market value of the Sunday 
Pictorial company’s quoted trade invest- 
ments. At the end of the last financial year, 
the book value amounted to £2,838,618 and 
the stock market value was three times 
larger at £8,750,154. The latter figure was 
equivalent to 29/2d. per unit of the company’s 
ordinary stock. 


more than doubled. The prospects as re- 
gards your company’s Canadian invest- 
ment look more than satisfactory. 


INCREASED SALES OF MELBOURNE ARGUS 


I will now turn to the affairs which 
interest you in Australia and West Africa. 
The news of your company’s Australian 
publishing investment is considerably 
better than it has been in past years, 
although the position is not yet satisfac- 
tory. The main property, the Argus daily 
newspaper, is gaining ever wider public 
recognition as the most alert source of 
information and comment. Sales of the 
Argus have been well above the level of 
last year, when, on the basis of six-monthly 
average figures, the Argus had a larger 
percentage increase since 1949 than any 
other Australian metropolitan daily news- 
paper. Advertisers have noted the growing 
vitality of the newspaper, and advertise- 
ment space has been in good demand. The 
weekly magazine, Australasian Post, has 
made rapid strides forward and recently 
had a sale some three times greater than it 
did in 1949. The Argus company’s three 
country radio stations, at which a rebuild- 
ing programme has been completed, are 
doing very well. 

Last year Mr. R. F. Sanderson retired as 
Chairman of the Argus and Australasian 
Ltd., after guiding the company with great 
skill through a difficult period. He was 
succeeded by Mr. J. D. Patience, formerly 
Deputy Chairman, with whom we: look 
forward confidently to continued improve- 
ment in that company’s well-being. 


RADIO INTERESTS IN AUSTRALIA 


We have also, as you know, an indirect 
interest through our associated company 
Broadcasting Associates Pty. Ltd. in 
several commercial radio stations in 
Australia, most of them in New South 
Wales. The prosperity of these radio 
stations continued to increase. The most 
important of them, 2GB in Sydney, has for 
each of the last three years had a higher 
overall popularity rating than any of the 
other seven stations serving the city. 
Fifteen of the twenty-five most popular 
programmes in Australia were recently 
being broadcast by the Macquarie network, 
of which 2GB is the key station. 

Commercial television is being intro- 
duced in Australia, and in April it was 
announced that, among the first four 
licences to be granted, there would be one 
for Amalgamated Television Services Pty. 
Ltd. in Sydney and one for General Tele- 
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vision Corporation Pty. Ltd. in Melbourne. 
The extent of overseas investment in 
Australian television is, as anticipated, 
limited by the terms of the licences. But 
both of the companies I have mentioned 
are ones in which your company has a small 
indirect interest. 


THRIVING NEWSPAPERS IN WEST AFRICA 


Let us now look at West Africa, where 
your company and the Daily Mirror com- 
pany share interests that are compara- 
tively small in terms of capital, but which 
have been developing fast against a back- 
ground of expanding trade and improving 
education. There are now four vigorous and 
prosperous newspapers—a daily and a 
Sunday newspaper in both Nigeria and the 
Gold Coast. In the last quarter of 1954, 
their net daily and weekly sales reached a 
combined average of 182,000, an increase of 
44,000 over the previous year. 

In Sierra Leone the up-and-coming Daily 
Mail has also been making steady progress, 
and its sale recently reached the 10,000 
mark. New buildings are going up in Lagos 
and Accra. A branch office has been opened 
in Togoland, which now for the first time 
gets its daily newspaper on the day of 
publication. Process engraving plant has 
been installed in Sierra Leone, which can 
consequently for the first time enjoy the 
immediate publication of news pictures. 
The profitability of the Nigerian and Gold 
Coast undertakings has increased, and 
when recent developments in Sierra Leone 
bear fruit we expect there also to see a good 
return on our investment. While com- 
mercially the future of these West African 
undertakings seems assured, the political 
risks in such a rapidly changing part of the 
world are necessarily appreciable. 


PROGRESS AT HOME AND OVERSEAS 


I have given you a broad picture of the 
way your company’s interests have been 
progressing both at home and overseas. 
The year was one of enterprise and expan- 
sion in many spheres. Trading profits of the 
current year will be affected both by non- 
production during the newspaper strike 
and by higher wages effective throughout 
the year. Nevertheless, the scene is one at 
which you may look with a fair measure of 
satisfaction and confidence in the future. 
It now remains only for me to express the 
company’s appreciation and thanks to all 
the staffs at home and overseas whose 
services contributed towards the progress 
that was made. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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HARLAND AND WOLFF, LIMITED 


LAUNCHINGS AGAIN EXCEED 100,000 GROSS TONS 
SERIOUS COMPETITION FROM CONTINENTAL YARDS 


SIR FREDERICK E. REBBECK ON NEED FOR PERIOD OF 
WAGE STABILITY 


The seventieth Annual General Meeting 
of Harland and Wolff, Limited was held on 
May 25th at the registered office of the Com- 
pany, Queen’s Island, Belfast. Sir Frederick 
E. Rebbeck, KBE, DSc, DL, Chairman and 
Managing Director, presided. 


The Secretary, Mr F. V. Spark, CBE, 
ACA, read the Notice convening the meeting 
and the Report of the Auditors. 


The Chairman said: 


As the Statement of Accounts and the 
Directors’ Report have already been in your 
hands for some time, I propose with your 
permission to take them as read. (Agreed.) 


It will be seen from the Accounts that 
after charging £513,256 for Depreciation the 
Gross Profit of the group before taxation is 
£2,168,390, and notwithstanding the reduc- 
tion in the standard rate of Income Tax to 
8s. 6d. in the £ the Government takes 
approximately 50 per cent of the gross profits, 
as the sum of £1,068,824 is required for 
Income Tax and Profits Tax on dividends 
paid and profits retained in the business. 


The consolidated net trading profit after 
depreciation and taxation is £1,099,566. 
During the year considerable progress has 
been made in finalising as far as possible our 
taxation liabilities over recent years and it 
became clear that our reserve for taxation 
raised over the past ten or twelve years was 
more than was required. We have, therefore, 
been able to transfer a sum of £88,200 back 
to Profit and Loss Account. 


In addition the accounts are credited with 
a further sum of £12,000 arising on settle- 
ment of claims under War Damage Act Part 
II, and a transfer from Future Income Tax 
re Initial Allowances of £15,934. 


These make the total amount available 
£1,215,700 out of which the Directors pro- 
pose the same rate of dividend payment on 
the Ordinary Stock as for a number of years, 
together with a Special Bonus on the 
Ordinary Stock of 3 per cent as last year, 
both less Income Tax at 8s. 6d. in the £, 
and to add to the reserves and carry forward 
on Profit and Loss Account a sum. of 
£829,084 in the accounts of the parent com- 
pany and £50,170 in the accounts of the sub- 
sidiaries.. 

The consolidated total of reserves and un- 
distributed profits now amounts. to 
£6,418,782, which is very necessary for keep- 
ing up to date the equipment and financing 
the business of the Company. 


LAUNCHINGS AND WORK IN HAND 


For the fifteenth successive year the vessels 
launched from the Company’s yards have ex- 
ceeded 100,000 gross tons, the total for 1954 
being over 154,000. During the year twenty- 
one vessels were delivered, the most notable 
being the Light Fleet Carrier Bulwark for 
Her Majesty’s Navy and the Passenger Liner 
Iberia for the Peninsular & Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company. . This is the second 
year in succession that we have delivered a 
Light Fleet Carrier. 


At the present time the Company has 58 
vessels under construction, or on order, in- 
cluding the Light Fleet Carrier Bonaventure 
for the Royal Canadian Navy and other 
Naval work consisting of Frigates and 
Coastal Minesweepers. 


’ 


Merchant work includes two large Passen- 
ger Liners, the Reina Del Mar for the 
Pacific Steam Navigation Company and a 
Passenger Vessel for the Mail Service of the 
Union-Castle Mail Steamship Company, 
three cross-channel passenger vessels, several 
cargo and passenger/cargo vessels, large 
tankers for British and foreign owners, in- 
cluding two for The Texas Company, and 
a number of smaller tankers and other craft. 


Her Majesty The Queen honoured the 
Shaw Savill & Albion Company Limited and 
ourselves by visiting the Company’s Belfast 
Works in August and naming and launching 
the Southern Cross, which was delivered 
to her owners early in 1955 and is now on her 
maiden voyage. 


DIVISIONAL OPERATIONS 


The Marine Engineering Division has 
been fully employed throughout the year in 
the manufacture of Diesel and Steam 
machinery for ships building by the com- 
pany and for a number of vessels being 
constructed by other Shipbuilders. Several 
sets of our new turbo-charged Diesel pro- 
pelling engine have been ordered and will 
soon be in service. 


The Land Engine Division is engaged in 
the manufacture of our standard 2-stroke 
and 4-stroke Diesel Engines, most of which 
are now pressure-charged, also Compressors 
driven by gas engines, Diesel engines and 
electric motors. Recent contracts include an 
important order for large Diesel engines for 
a Middle East pipe line project. 


The Steel Construction Division has been 
fully employed and has secured some further 
large contracts which will keep it well 
occupied for some time to come. 


The Electrical Division has also been well 
employed during the year on electrical 
systems on board ships, both Naval and Mer- 
chant, and in the manufacture of alternators, 
direct current dynamos, motors, and other 
electrical work for both the home and foreign 
markets. 


The Repair Works at London, Liverpool 
and Southampton were well employed during 
the year and important repair contracts have 
also been carried out at Belfast. British 
Shiprepairers continue to feel the keen com- 
petition from the Continent, and they are at 
a considerable disadvantage due largely to 
the fact that the Continental repairers are 
comparatively free from demarcation rules 
and are able to work a three shift system and 
so Carry out work in less time than in the 
United Kingdom. 


Scotstoun Works, in association with The 
English Electric Company Limited, have 
been engaged throughout the year on the 
manufacture of turbo-alternators for hydro- 
electric installations at home and abroad. 
They have also been employed on gun 
mountings for the Admiralty, and on general 
engineering work. 


FOREIGN COMPETITION 


Towards the end of last year there was 
some revival in the ing of orders with 
British Shipyards, ipally for dry cargo 
vessels of various types, and this has con- 
tinued in the ing months of the present 
year. Most 


these orders have come from cent, silver 2.0 oz 
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S 4 number of 
ooo now 
on Order sh vuld 
the Works well occupied until ¢;;|y inn 
but it cannot be too strongly str seq that 
if regular and full employment is to be main, 
tained in the future it is essentia! ‘hat ther 
should be a steady inflow of new work. It is 
to be regretted that some public:: 


such contracts. 
under 


) ( has 

given to the idea that the compe: :ion a 
Germany and elsewhere is now ckening 
Those of us who are in the Industry se 


nothing of this. Our problem is :. maintain 
the present level of employment ;2:inst the 


competition not only of Germany but of 
Holland and the Scandinavian countries, aij 
of whom have developed their 5) pbuilding 


capacity, and most of whom have very willing 
labour to carry out the work. — : 

Orders from foreign clients—principally j 
Norway—have been lost to ( ontineaid 
Builders, who are still ready to quote Fixed 
Prices ; but if British Shipbuilders could be 
assured of a reasonable period of wage 


stability in their own industry and in the 
steel, coal, and transport industries, on which 
they so much depend, it would go some way 
towards enabling them to meet th:s serious 


competition from Continental yard; 

The Company’s property and plait have 
been well maintained. 

In conclusion, I must thank al! the mem- 
bers of our staff, both at home and abroad, 
for the excellent work they have done 
throughout the year. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted; 
the proposed dividend and special bonus were 
approved ; the retiring Directors, namely, 
Sir John Craig, Mr W. Strachan Jr, Mr 
H. C. MacEwan and Mr W. H. Park were 
re-elected. Messrs Price Waterhouse & 
Company were reappointed Auditors and 
their remuneration was fixed. 

The meeting terminated with a u: 
vote of thanks to the Chair. 


NEW BROKEN HILL 
CONSOLIDATED 


A HIGHLY SATISFACTORY RESULT 


inimous 


The nineteenth annual genera! meeting of 
New Broken Hill Consolidated Limited will 
he held on June 22nd in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman, Mr John R. 
Govett : 

The profit for the year 1954, before pro- 
viding taxation, amounted to 1,141,234, 
compared with £677,922. This result, which 
I think may be regarded as most satis!actory, 
is due partly to the substantial increase 
production and partly to the higher prices 
realised for lead and zinc. The tonnage of 
ore milled reached’ a total of 483,451 (ons, 
compared with 403,662 tons for 19>. 


Depreciation has been provided, amouat- 
ing to 4307 00, compared with £277,400 for 
1953. charge for taxation amounts to 
£543,960. This leaves a net profit for the 
year of £597,274 compared with {413,26 
for 1953. 

Two hundred thousand pounds hes been 
transferred to General Reserve and the Board 
recommend a final dividend of 1s. 9d. Pt 
share, making a total distribution for ‘1 yea 
of 3s. per share, which compares with |s. 
per share for 1953. 

jtal expenditure during 1954 amounted 
to £650,061, 

The total production for 1954 was 482,058 
tons (lead averaging 9.4 cent, silver 
oz, and zinc 14.4 per cent) as compared wi 
a total for 1953 of 405,629 tons (lead 8.8 prt 
and zinc 13.7 per cent). 
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The ore oe fully outlined and 
‘eloped ready for stoping, or in process 
‘oa ‘anal show a further satisfactory 
increase, and at December 31, 1954, were 


2,900,000 tons assaying 11.1 per cent lead, 2.7 
A and 11.9 per cent zinc, as com- 


02 silver . 
pared with 2,500,000 tons assaying 10.9 per 
cent ke 2.7 oz silver and 11.4 per cent 
zine. ; 

Aft ewing the year’s operations the 
staten continued ; 

1k reholders will again wish to join 
me tribute to Our maMagement at 
Brok nd the staff and employees there 


for 1 ther substantial progress made in 
19S4 yowards our present goal of 540,000 





tons of ore annum. This rate of pro- 
teactiod. shail be fully achieved ea sank ex 
the underground crusher station and exten- 
sion of the mill are completed before the end 
of the current year, 


Our financial resources place us in a strong 
position to meet possible vagaries in the 
metal markets and the demand likely to arise 
for future mine development, including any 
development of the low grade orebodies 
within our leases which we consider will 
ultimately prove a_ substantial “additional 
asset. I have every reason to expect that our 
results for this year will be no less favourable 
than those I have been able to put before 
you today. 





~ SCHWEPPES LIMITED 
RECORD OF PAST SEVEN YEARS 


THE HON R. HANNING PHILIPPS’ ON 
RECENT ACQUISITIONS 


The fifty-eighth annual general meeting of 
Schweppes Limited was held on May 27th 
in Li The Honourable R. Hanning 
Philipps, MBE (the chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

Owing to the very poor summer the 1954 


trading on proved unexpectedly difficult. 
Nevertheless, with the exception of July and 


August, normally the period of peak sales, 
every month showed an increase over 1953, 
and the final home trade sales for the year 
exceed .ose for the previous year by 4 per 
cent. Home trading profits rose from 
£1,018.067 to £1,108,207, after absorbing 
substantially increased wages and increased 


transport, advertising and miscellaneous costs. 

The growth of our business over the past 
seven years can be seen by comparing 1948 
figures with those of 1954. 


In 1948, shareholders’ capital and reserves 
totalled {2,405,000 as against the 1954 figure 


of £ 4,653,000, the increase being represented 
by a further £1,450,000 of new share capital 
subscribed and £798,000 ploughed back into 
the business out of undistributed profits. 


Profit, after charging depreciation, but 
before taxation, was £246,000 in 1948 (10 per 
cent on the capital plus reserves) as against 
£940,000 (over 20 per cent) for 1954. 


Taxation absorbed only £134,000 as against 
(469.000, which figure would have been 
tubsiantially higher but for the removal of 
excess profits levy (which the previous year 
had cost the company £75,000). In addi- 
tion, last year we benefited from substantial 
tax allowances in respect of our new fixed 
asset investments which were purchased 


during the year at a cost of £591,000. 
1 


liaving considered the position of our 
large body of shareholders who have ventured 
the apital In our enterprise, it might 
interest you to know how our workpeople 
have fared over the same period. 


; I have told you on @ previous occasion of 
the sdvantages they have earned from the 
Prosperity of our company in the form of 
4 nded amg benefits and health 
hemes. What of their cash earnings ? 
ince 1948, the average wage has risen by 
‘- per cent and in addition, the annual bonus 
wich reflects the profits of the company has 
incicased by 200 per cent, and this year 
aaae nted to £70,000. Out of the profits for 
7>5, afier setting aside what is needed for 
Payment of staff bonus, your board have 
*Priopnated £100,000 to write down the 
“Cm pany 's investments in subsidiaries. 
dcheve this to be a p course in view 


0! the heavy development expenditure being 


ncuired by two of our companies, namely, 


Pepsi-Cola Bottling Company (London) and 
Schweppes (USA) Limited, in introducing 
their products on to their respective markets. 


Your board further recommend a transfer 
to general reserve of £150,000 and the pay- 
ment of an increased dividend on the ordinary 
stock of 15 per cent as compared with 124 per 
cent in the previous year. 


After allowing for the £200,000 recently 
capitalised under the scheme for reorganising 
the company’s preference capital, and after 
the allocation to reserve now proposed, the 
general reserve will stand at £1,425,000. 


TRADING ACTIVITIES 


Last summer’s poor trading weather 
adversely affected sales of Pepsi-Cola, which 
fell well below the figure we had budgeted 
for, though still showing a small increase 
over the previous year. As this is a product 
peculiarly susceptible to weather conditions, 
we do not feel that the results were a fair 
indication of sales potential. We are pressing 
on with our plans to achieve national distri- 
bution and during 1955 Birmingham and 
Manchester areas will be opened up. 


After reviewing the progress of the over- 
seas companies, the statement continued: 


Franchises. — During 1954, Belgium, 
France, Malta, Gibraltar and Switzerland 
have all traded successfully. During 1955 
Franchise bottling will start in Ceylon, India 
and Norway. 


In the USA the results have again been 
encouraging. The Canadian market is also 
showing encouraging results but, as in the 
United States, further development costs will 
have to be borne before we can show a profit. 


The substantial development programme 
that we have initiated overseas now requires 
a period of a year or two to consolidate the 
position both in terms of providing trained 
manpower and of profit earning, having in 
mind that our overseas development was 
definitely planned as a means of spreading 
our risks and as a safeguard for the future 
security of both our workpeople and share- 
holders. 


Recent Acquisitions.—Early this year we 
completed long drawn out negotiations for the 
acquisition of the whole of the capital of 
the English company known as Apollinaris 
Company Limited. We have also acquired 
the whole of the share capital of Jewsbury & 
Brown Limited, of Manchester. 


FUTURE OUTLOOK 


Once again we have started the year with 
an increase in our home sales for the first 
three months. While it is difficult to forecast 
the future under the present uncertain politi- 
cal and economic conditions, given a reason- 
able summer the oo company’s trading 
profit at the end of this year should at icast 
equal that for 1954. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE CONSOLIDATED | 
ZINC CORPORATION 


RESULTS SHOW A SATISFACTORY 
INCREASE 


INCREASED OUTPUT AND © 
IMPROVED EFFICIENCY 


The sixth annual general meeting of The 
Consolidated Zine Corporation Limited will 
be held on June 22nd at 37, Dover Street, 
London, W. 


The following is an extract from the cir- 
culated statement of the Chairman, Mr John 
R. Govett: 

The results for 1954 show a satisfactory 
increase over the previous year and refiect 
the higher prices realised from sales of lead 
and zinc, the profit before taxation amount- 
ing to £4,696,142, compared with £2,516,562 
for 1953, an increase of £2,179,580. This 
result is arrived at after charging deprecia- 
tion of £942,673, compared with {£837,474 
for 1953. Taxation absorbs £2,229,409, 
compared with £1,043,799 for 1953, 


The net profit for 1954 amounts to 
£2,383,378, compared with £1,393,022 for 
1953. Provisions set aside in previous years 
and now no longer required, amounting to 
£141,490, have been credited to the Con- 
solidated Appropriation Account. Transfers 
to general reserves have been made of 
£1,500,000, which compares with total “trans- 
fers in 1953 of £1,130,000. 


An interim dividend of Is. 3d. per share, 
compared with Is. per share for 1953, was 
paid on January 1, 1955, and a final dividend 
of 2s. 6d. per share is being recommended, 
payable on the Capital increased by the 
rights issue in December, 1954. The balance 
on the Consolidated Appropriation Account 
carried forward at December 31, 1954, 
amounts to £905,445, an increase of 
£61,475 over the balance at December 31, 
1953. 


Capital expenditure during the year on 
buildings, plant, machinery and equipment 
amounted to {1,049,116 (compared with 
£1,470,053 for 1953), of which £484,235 
related to the plant extensions of Sulphide 
Corporation Pty Limited at Cockle Creek, 
New South Wales, and £338,165 to smelting 
and other plant of Imperial Smelting Cor- 
poration Limited in the United Kingdom. 


To make provision for the present pro- 
gramme of capital and exploration expendi- 
ture up to the end of 1956 and towards 
future projects and contingencies, an issue 
was made in December last, of 2,182,649 
Ordinary shares of £1 each. 


An important step in the integration of 
the Group was taken in January, 1955, when 
an offer was made to holders of Imperial 
Smelting Corporation Limited 6} per cent 
Preference shares to exchange their shares 
for 44 per cent Preference shares in the 
parent company, and this offer has been 
accepted by holders of 99 per cent of the 
shares. 

The market value of the quoted invest- 
ments is nearly £2 million in excess of their 
book value. The Directors are satisfied that 
the value of the unquoted investments, which 
include our interests in the Broken Hill 
Associated Smelters Pty Limited and British 
Titan Products Company Limited, is con- 
siderably in excess of their book value. 


The summary of activities published with 
the report and accounts shows that the year’s 
operations have achieved increased output 
and improved efficiencies “in all major 
branches of our activities. 

Given freedom from any ma‘or disturb- 
ance in world affairs we can, I feel, look 
forward to the future with con‘idence. 
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UNIVERSAL PRINTERS 
LIMITED 


(Controlling Bemrose and Sons Limited, 
Derby, Alf Cooke Limited, Leeds, and 
Norbury Printers Limited, Manchester) 


RECORD SALES 


The thirty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Universal Printers Limited was held on 
June 2nd at Derby, Mr Max Bemrose, chair- 
man, presided. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: Group Sales have passed 
£3 million, which constitutes a record. This 
has only been achieved by greater efforts on 
the part of Sales Staff, Management and other 
workers, 


As a consequence of most departments of 
all factories being busy, trading profit shows 
a very satisfactory increase. 

‘Faxation absorbs the greater proportion of 
the increased profit, leaving approximately 
one-third only for net profit, which is avail- 
able for development and dividends. 


The enormous contribution that industry is 
making to the upkeep of the Welfare State 
is often not fully appreciated. In our case, 
£290,000 out of a total profit of £450,000 
goes to the State. 


If we, and many thousands of firms like 
us, did not-do so well, taxation in other 
directions would have to be considerably 
increased, 


But heavy taxation of business profits 
makes it increasingly difficult for companies 
to finance: replacements of machinery, new 
buildings and developments. 


Income Tax, Surtax and Estate Duty also 
handicap British Industry through penalising 
those who bear the brunt of responsibility. 
It is wrong that progressive policy cannot 
benefit those who have the courage and 
wisdom to make decisions which lead 
to the successful expansion of a business. 
Taxation on the reward for middle manage- 
ment, too, prevents some from _ taking 
responsibility. 

The reduction given in the recent Budget 
is a step in the right direction. Never- 
theless, taxation in this country is still higher 
than in America, Germany or any other 
country. 


You will recollect that the interim dividend 
was increased by 1} per cent to 6} per cent. 
Your Directors recommend the payment of 
a Final Dividend on the Ordinary Shares of 
124 per cent, which is also an increase of 
1} per cent, making a total of 183 per cent 
for the year, as compared with 16} per cent 
for 1953. The net amount of the Preference 
and Ordinary dividends provided in the 
Accounts represents 4.71 per cent of the 
Shareholders’ Funds employed in the busi- 
ness at December 31, 1954, i.e., the total of 
the Capital and Reserves £1,271,387. 


EMPLOYEES’ WELFARE 


Great stress is laid at all factories on pro- 
viding better working conditions, such as 
good canteen facilities, better lighting and 
welfare services. 


In addition, there is a Contributory Staff 
Superannuation Scheme and a Non- 
Contributory Pension Scheme for Works 
Employees. ; 

During this period of buoyant trade, con- 
siderable improvements have been made to 


buildings at all factories. At Manchester a 
new warehouse has been completed, at Leeds 


increased capacity for Finishing and other 
departments has been provided. 


The Photogravure Department at Derby 
has again been enlarged and, in addition, .a 
new factory of 26,000 square feet has been 
built six miles from the town. Six months 
after placing the contract with Taylor Wood- 
row Construction Limitéd for an “ Arcon” 
structure the building was being used for the 
production of advertising calendars. 


This factory is of the latest form of struc- 
ture, with large spans and good lighting. The 
canteen and office blocks are of the “ Der- 
went” structure, devised primarily for school 
buildings. These have a large expanse of 
window, they are well insulated, and are 
completely modern in decoration. 


The new factory was opened on April 29th 
by The Right Honourable Reginald 
Maudling, PC, MP, Minister of Supply. 

Your Company has also created a record in 
the purchase of machinery. Part of this is 
replacement, and part new equipment for 


further development in the wrappings 
section. 


THE ECONOMIST, JUNE 4, 1955 


Comm itments at December 31, 1954, for 
buildings, plant and machinery st £139.37 
are higher than in previous years. 4; a 
consequence of this Sears czpenditure how. 
ever, cash balances are likely to be further 
reduced, 


THE FUTURE 


, Whilst business in the first three months 
of the year has been well maintained, ther 
are signs of growing competition and, ig 
addition, negotiations are in hand for a new 
wage structure. It is to be hoped that 3 


sound agreement will be made for the benefit 
of the industry as a whole, Subject to general 
prosperity, your Company is in a strong 
position. 

The report was adopted. 

At a subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting the proposed capitalisation of 


reserves and scrip issue of one new Ordinary 
share for every three held was approved, and 
the increase of the authorised capital from 
£800,000 to £1 million was sanctioned. 











in the Accounts. 























securing £351,512 p.a. were-issued. 


during the year to £26,055,272. 


£4,980, 509, 


and Loss was £599,089. 


transferring £475, 


was £414,884. 


the “ Albingia ”’. 







shareholders of that Company. 


GUARDIAN ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING — 1st JUNE, 1955 
Chairman—The Rt. Hon, Lord Blackford, D.S.0., D.L., J.P. 


Extract from the Directors’ Report. 


For the first time since 1938 the figures of the Albingia Insurance Company of Hamburg, 
practically the whole of the capital of which we acquired 20 years ago, have been included 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


Net new sums assured were a new record at £10,565, 503, an increase of £1,904,191 compared 
with the previous year. Immediate Annuities securing £27,492 p.a. and Deferred Annuities 


The net rate of interest earned on the Fund was £4 7s. 1d. per cent. and the Fund increased 


The end of 1954 was the end of a quinquennial period and the usual actuarial valuation 
was made as at the 31st December. ‘The surplus disclosed was highly satisfactory and enabled 
a reversionary bonus of 50s. per cent. perannum calculated on the sum assured to be declared 
on With-Profit Policies of the new series which was opened on the Ist January, 1950. With- 
Profit Policies of the old series which closed on the 31st-December, 1949 received bonuses 
at least at the same rate of 50s. per cent. per annum Calculated on the sum assured and 
bonuses. Interim bonuses will be paid on claims at the same rate until further notice. 


REDEMPTION ASSURANCE. ACCOUNT 


A valuation at the end of the year revealed a surplus of £31,390 of which £20,000 has been 
transferred to Profit and Loss. The fund at the end of the year after the transfer was 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 
The net premium income increased during the year by £657,544, of which £418,000 applied 
to the “ Albingia”, to £5,144,498. The loss ratio was 42.7% and after providing for 
unexpired risks on the usual 50% basis the surplus transferred to Profit and Loss was £681,990. 


ACCIDENT AND GENERAL DEPARTMENTS 


The net premium income increased during the year by £3,290,752, £2,777,000 of which came 
from the “" Albingia ”, to £8,517,924. The loss ratio was 54.9% against 50.6% in 1954 and 
after providing for unexpired risks on the usual 45% basis the surplus transferred to Profit 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 

The net premiums amounted to £1,808,140 against £1,411,756 in the previous year, £380,000 
representing the Marine income of the “ Albingia”. After a transfer of £301,536 to Profit 
and Loss the Marine Fund was £2,268,917 representing 125.5% of the premium income. 


PROFIT AND LOSS 


After makin rors for taxation, including that on the Profit for the ve and after 
to General Reserve and providing for the increased ; 

recommended by the Directors of 4s. 6d. less income tax (3s. 6d. in 1954) on each ordinary 

share and meeting the cost of the Preference dividend for the year, the balance carried forwa' 


: BALANCE SHEET 
The total assets of the Company and its subsidiaries increased during the year by £12,000,000 
to £60,000,000 of which approximately £5,400,000 is due to the inclusion of the figures 


During the year the Company acquired a holding of 80% of the shares of the Cambrian 
Insurance Co. Ltd. by the issue of 30,270 shares of £1 each a a premiom of £7 15s. 0d. to the 





ALL THE PRINCIPAL CLASSES OF INSURANCE TRANSACTED. 
The Company undertakes the office of Trustee, Executor and Administrator. 


Head Office :' 68, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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abication forms to be returned by June 16, 1955. 
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THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP COMPANY LIMITED 
wiv PER CENT CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE STOCK 
- peR CENT SECOND CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE STOCK 
SS Tick iS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books in respect 
Nye above Stocks will be closed from June 8 to 10, 1955, both 
Of ne ae ve. for the purpose of preparing Warrants in respect of 
th “vor the half-year ending June 30, 1955, to be paid on 
a after July 1, 1955. 


and By Order of the Board, 
“"C ‘ilding, Liverpool. J. C. TOMLINSON, 
1955. ee = Sec re tary. 
THE ALEXANDRIA WATER COMPANY, LIMITED 


ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
NI : HEREBY GIVEN that the seventy-seventh ORDINARY 
NER A MEETING of the Shareholders will be held at the 
a Offices, 61 Avenue Fouad ler, Alexandria, on Friday, 
vane ee at half past five in the afternoon, for the transaction 
of e ordinary business of the Company, pursuant to Act of Parlia- 
the purpose of considering and, if thought fit, passing 
he sut i resolution as a special resolution: 
awn + Mr Mohamed el Sayed Marzouk, manager of the Com- 
saci ie lirector of the Company and, for that purpose, to declare 
Arti 106 (a) of the Articles of Association suspended in his favour.” 
Holders of share warrants to bearer desiring to attend or to be 
epresented at the Meeting must deposit their share warrants in 
tondon before June 10, 1955, or in Alexandria before June 21, 1955, 
nti) after the Meeting, at the National Bank of Egypt, 6 King 
Wil um Street, London, E.C.4, or at the National Bank of Egypt, 
Alexandr a, or at some other approved bank in London or Alexandria. 
A Me er of the Company is entitled to appoint a proxy to attend 
and vote at the Meeting in his stead and any proxy so appointed 
eed not be a Member of the Company. 
Dated, Alexandria, Egypt, May 26, 1955. 
By Order of the Board, 
ALEX. L. BENACHI, 
Chairman and Administrateur Délégué. 


THE WEST AFRICAN EXAMINATIONS COUNCIL 


There are vacancies for posts of Assistant Registrar in the offices 
of the Council in Accra and Lagos. Candidates musi hold an honours 
degree Of a British University and have experience in teaching or 
educational administration, 

Salary scale £1,000 x £40 to £1,280, plus overseas pay in the range 
{275 to £350, where applicable. 

The posts are pensionable but contract terms at higher salaries 
can be arranged, Quarters with heavy furniture are provided at a 
rental of £75 to £120, according to salary. 

Further details and forms of application may be obtained from 
The Registrar, West African Examinations Council, C/o Box 969, 
Completed application forms must be returned not later than 


June 1955 


cs THE TORIES FIND ECONOMIC STABILITY ? The leading 
article in the JUNE issue of THE BANKER poses the challenge 
of the rail crisis in its wider context. Another key question discussed 
in this issue is the extent to which sterling and the gold reserves 
are being bolstered by the inflow of foreign money. The careful 
analysis of the technicalities of the exchange market explodes some 
popular fallacies. 

SHOULD THE BANKS participate more directly in industrial 
finance The controversy set off last month in high banking quarters 
s among other topics discussed in the June issue of THE BANKER. 
Further articles include: Can Output Maintain Its Rise?; Monetary 
Pelicy and Australia’s Deficit; Sweden Takes the Plunge; and What 
Reserves do —— Societies Need? Price 2s. 6d. (or 30s, a year) 
from bookstalls or 72 Coleman Street, E.C.2. 

K EEN YOUNG ACCOUNTANTS who can write fluently, and con- 
sider that a career in financial journalism, with an excellent 

starting salary, has attractions are invited to write to Box S. 707, c/o 

Streets, 110 Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 

ASSISTANT COMMISSIONERS, NATIONAL SAVINGS COM- 

4k MITTEE. The Civil Service Commissioners invite applications 

fc r about 15 pensionable posts. Age at least 21 on March 1, 1955. 

University education and knowledge of economics desirable. Final 
year university students may apply. ae rience Of public speaking, 
oe a office procedure, organisation of work with the public 
Starting salary for men (including extra duty allowance, where 
payable), according to age, e.g. at £434; at 25 or over on entry 
£559. Maximum £1,112. Somewhat lower for women (above age 21) 
and for provincial posts. Prospects of promotion. 

_ Parti lars and application form from Secretary, Civil Service 
Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, quoting No, 154/55; 


\ YOUNG Chartered Accountant is required to train for 
«* 4 responsible position with a well-known manufacturing 
‘ompany. The appointment requires experience of manage- 
nent accounting and costing, and provides excellent oppor- 
7 aa __ a advancement. A good commencing salary 
hens aa \pplications will be considered from accountants 
ty wi oY years of age.—Particulars of qualifications and 
Xperience should be sent to Box 968. 


mx “LLENT opportunity and good prospe:ts for three technical 
-e d business managers for expanding private companies, 
ances, Ra miles S.W. of Central London, engaged in Domestic Appli- 
eis a rigeration and Automatic Contrels respectively. Salaries 
onl 4% to ten between £1,000 and £1,500 p.a.—Applicants between 25 
eat . urnish, in confidence, particulars of age, education qualifi- 
B ORE See present and required emoluments to Box 965. 
B Chetan YOU BUY those shares, see what the Investors’ 
ina  omtele has to say. It is the best-informed and widest-read 


cial .we , 
C, rt, London Meee ‘ssues free of charge from 30 Grocers’ Hall 
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UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 
POST-GRADUATE COURSE IN STRUCTURES AND MATERIALS 
A post-graduate course in Theory of Structures and Strength of 
Materials, extending over one year (October to June), will begin 
at the Department of Engineering, Cambridge University, on 
October 5, 1955. 

The latest advances made in the understanding of the behaviour 
of metallic structures under static, repeated or fatigue loading will 
be the principal subject of the course, with particular emphasis on 
welding as a method of fabrication. No attempt will be made to teach 
conventional methods of design, but present-day practice and possible 
future developments will form the subject of critical study. 

The object of the course is not to train research workers, but to 
help engineers to apply the latest advances in knowledge. The course 
will include lectures, colloquia and laboratory work, and each student 
will be encouraged to make a detailed study of some problem of 
particular interest to him. 

The course is open to university graduates with industrial expert- 
ence, and to others with suitable equivalent qualifications. 

Applications for admission should be sent by July ist to The 
Secretary, Cambridge University Engineering Laboratory, Trumping- 
ton Street. Cambridge, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 


NORTHAMPTON COUNTY BOROUGH EDUCATION — 
COMMITTEE 


NORTHAMPTON COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Primipal: E. Jewitt, BSc(Eng), MIEE 
LECTURER IN MANAGEMENT STUDIES . 

Applications are invited for appointment to the post of full-time 
Lecturer in Management Studies as from September next. 

The successful candidate will be required to develop contacts with 
local industry and to assist in the development and organisation of 
courses in management subjects. He should be well qualified by 
experience and training to teach a number of subjects up to the level 
of the Diploma in Management Studies. 

Salary ir accordance with the 1954 Burnham Technical Scale for 
Lecturers (£965 x £25 to £1,065). 

Form of application and further details of the post may be obtained 


from the undersigned. 
‘* Springfield,”’ H. A. SKERRETT, 
Cliftonville, Northampton. Chief Education Officer. 
BANKERS’ NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC 
The Committee of London Clearing Bankers gives notice that as a 
result of the Railway Strike delays may occur in the collection 
of cheques and other items, Bankers cannot, therefore, undertake 
that the clearing of such items will take place within the normal 
period. M, P. GREENWOOD, 
Assistant Secretary. 
The Committee of London Clearing Bankers, 
Post Office Court, 
10 Lombard Street, Lendon, E.C.3, 
May 31, 1955. 


APIDLY expanding Public Company, S.W. Greater London, 

requires immediately General Manager to control a group of 
adjacent private companies, total employees 1,500, engaged in light 
engineering, instrument making and automatic control apparatus. 
This appointment may, later, carry a seat on the parent board. 
Applicants between 40 and 50, with an engineering and business 
background, who have held or are holding posts of £3,000 to £4,000 p.a. 
salary level, are invited to apply. Experience in heavy engineering, 
foundry or textiles is here of no value. 

Details of age, education, qualifications and experien>e, with present 
and past emoluments, should be forwarded in confidence. The posi- 
tion offers exceptional opportunity to the right type of senior 
executive.—Box 964. 
| EECHAM GROUP LIMITED have a vacancy for an Assistant 

Technical Controller for their Overseas Division. The successful 
applicant must be a Qualified Chemist or a Qualified Chemical Engi- 
neer and must have held the position of Works Manager of a factory 
within the Pharmaceutical or Chemical Industry and be experienced 
in modern production methods. The position entails co-ordinating 
the technical activities of Overseas factories (under the direction of 
the Technical Controller) in the field of both production and quality 
contro] and will necessitate visiting overseas factories when neces- 
ary. Profit Participation and Pension Schemes in operation.—Apply 
in writing only, giving full details of age, qualifications and experi- 
ence, to Personnel Controller, Beecham Group Limited, 68 Pall Mall, 
London, S.W.1. 

PROSPEROUS Private Company, with increasing orders, eight miles 

from Richmond, Surrey, 400 employees, engaged in light engi- 
neering and smal! component manufa:ture, requires a Chief Engineer. 
Salary £1,200 to £1,500 p.a., according to experience. 

Applicants between 35 and 40 should possess first-class knowledge of 
non-ferrous metal machining, autos, capstans, presses, progression 
tools and design experience of tools for quantity component produc- 
tion. Experience must include at least five years in a similar capacity. 

Fine future for a man with the right background.—Box 966 
M A. (Oxon), 27, Economics, commercial experience, at present 
iV¥he P.A., seeks post (sales, administration), preferably not London, 
Hard working enough to expect reasonable remuneration.—Box 972. 

;)XPERIENCED SALES MANAGER required by company with 

4 branches dealing in electrical accessories and with substantial 
turnover, Pension scheme in operation.—Box 953. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 

For Examinations—BScEcon, LLB and other external London 
University Degrees; Law Society; Bar; Accountancy, Banking; 
Secretarial; Civil Service; Commercial; General Certificate of Edu- 
cation ete. Also many non-examination courses in business subjects, 
—Write today for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 
examination (if any) or subjects in which interested. to the Secretary 


(G 9/2) 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


essences or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
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Parsons & Whittemore’s 


world-wide facilities for building 


Paper Mills Using Native Fibres 


PARSONS & WHITTEMORE, INC. 
New York, U.S. A. 
Distributors of wood pulp to all world markets. World head- 
quarters for a complete service to develop, build, conduct 
research, equip and help finance pulp and paper mill projects 
utilizing native fibres as the raw material. 


LYDDON & CO., LTD. 
London, England 

Major distributors of wood pulp, straw pulp, esparto grass 

and pulp- and paper-making machinery on a world-wide basis. 























BLACK-CLAWSON COMPANY 
Hamilton, Ohio, U.S. A. 

This afiliated organization with its American and British 

divisions maaufactures complete pulp and paper machines 

—both cylinder and Fourdrinier—aad auxiliary equipment. 


SHARTLE BROS. MACHINE CO. DIVISION 
Middletown, Ohio, U. 5. A. 


















MILLSPAUGH, LTD. 
Sheffield, 

This affiliated company manufactures complete papet- 
making machinery—both cylinder and Foardrinier. 
Has three British and two Canadian subsidiaries. 


HARGREAVES AND JENNINGS, LTO. 
Tottinghem, Lenceshire, Lngiond 













Manufacturer of stock preparation machinery. 


Manufactures iron castings for pulp and paper machine industry, 
BSAGLEY-SEWALL CORPORATION DIVISION i ’ finders. 






including cy 
Wetertown, N.¥., U.6. A. 
High-speed Fourdrinier paper machines and eaxilia:y equipment. B a. eon = ‘ 


sacra 


DILTS MACHINE WORKS DIVISION 
Futten, N.Y., U.5.a. 


Converting equipment, finishing-room machines, plastics 
machinery. 
PANDIA, INC., DIVISION 
New York, 4.¥., U.S.A. 
Designer and supplier of pulp mill machinery and bleaching 
equipment. 
BLACK-CLAWSON DIVISION 
Hamilton, Ghie, U.S.A. 
Paper board machines, components, and auxiliary equipment. 


BLACK-CLAWSON INTERNATIONAL, LTO. 


Manufactures the famous Harnden slitters. 
WESTSURY ENGINEERING COMPANY, LTD. 
Bury. Lencoshire, Inglend 











Engineering service for the paper machine industry. 











IN CANADA 
WILLIAM KENNEDY AND SONS, LTO. 
Owen Sound, Ontarie 















Manufactures a wide variety of equipment for the pulp and paper 
industry. 















London, Englead HAD-MIL (CANADA) LTO. 
Supervises manufacture of Black-Clawsen pulp and errr ma Montroel, Quebec 
chines and auxiliary equipment in the United K2sSom 


Distributes Millspaugh equipment throughout Canade. 













Ss RESEARCH ; 
| PULP AND PAPER RESEARCH CO., LTD. 
London, England 


Conducts research on the application and utilization of 
agricnltaral residues to pulp and paper mill projects. 


This is Parsons & Wistitemore’s Private Point 4 Program 
to develop Pulp and Paper Mills throughout Free World 


1. Conduct a preliminary survey and prepare an 


sure proper operation of the project until local 
appraisal report. 


workers can take over. 
2. Engineer the complete project in cooperation . Assist the local group to obtain financing within 
with the world’s leading consulting engineers. the currencies available in ry ancy coun- 
3. Produce and deliver all the pulp and paper Fian-Mseha eb. 
machinery and other necessary equipment that 


cannot be produced in the country where the group to obtain mecessary 
mill is to be built. raw materials and chemicals to operate the mill 


fier it is built, as well as sell the output through 
4. Supply the necessary trained personnel to as- Passtn dk Waaesaniece pumamianes 
LYDDON @& CO. 


PARSONS & WHITTEMORE 
35 Mew Bridge St., Londen EC4, England 250 Park Ave., Mew York 17, New York 
Send for booklet “Growing with the paper industry since 1853°° 
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The British Isies 


LONDON EC4, ENGLAND 
lyddon & Co., itd 
35 New Bridge S: 


Parsons & Whittemore, Ltd 
Blackfriars House 
EDINBURGH 1, SCOTLAND 
lyddon & Co., Lid 

4a St. Andrew Square 


Evropean Continen! 


PARIS Be, FRANCE 
Parsons & Whittemore, SARL 
5, rue Jean Mermoz 


ZURICH, SWITZERLAND 
Porswhit, itd. 
Gotthardstrasse 4 


HAMBURG 1, GERMANY 

Parsons Export 
Aktien-Gesellschatt 

Moenckebergstrasss 3 


STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN 
Lyddon & Co. (Stockholm) A, 8. 
Bruansgrand 6 


OSLO, NORWAY 
lyddon & Co. (Oslo) A, §, 
Tolibuguta 32 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Porswhit Amsterdam, N. Y, 


Heerengracht 27 


BRUSSELS, BELGIUM 
Parsons Bruxelies, S$. A 
26 Bd. Maurice Lemonnier 


VIENNA 1, AUSTRIA 

Oecesterreichische Popier vad 
Zetiuiosexport Gesellschaft 

Singerstrasse 8 


United States 


NEW YORK 17,N.¥ 
Parsons & Whittemors, ac, 
250 Park Ave, 


Canada 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Manton Bros,, Ltd 
93-103 Elizabeth Sr 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
Manten Bros., Lid. 
970 McEachran Ave 


WINNIPEG, MANITOSA 
Manton Bros., Ltd 
384 McDermot Ave. 


CALGARY, ALBERTA 
Manton Bros., Lid 
609 22nd Ave. NE 


VANCOUVER, 8. C. 
Manton Bros., Ltd. 
1074 Hornby St. 


South America 


SAO PAULO, BRAI'\ 
Parsons & Whittemore 
Maaqvinas Industriais, 5. A.. 
and Companhia (yddon Mater 
Primas para Industria’ 
Rua 15 de Novembre, 269 


RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL 
Parsons & Whittemore, - 
Maquinas Industriais > 
and Companhia Lyddon Matera 
Primas para Industrca's 
Ave. Presidente Vorg>: 4I7A 


BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA 
Parsons & Whittemore 584 
Avenida Belgrano 27! 


Africa 


Lt id. & 2 @ fun » 
Taoee 12 Avsil 1743 











. 





